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ABSTRACT 

This early childhood education text was designed to 
help students and child care staff become effective advocates for the 
improvement of quality, salaries, and working conditions in child 
care programs. Unit I provides literature on the issues affecting the 
child care field and focuses on strategies to improve salaries and 
working conditions. Articles on the teacher shortage, the impact of 
high staff turnover on children, and employer-supported child care 
contribute to a picture of current child care. Unit II covers: (1) 
state and federal labor laws; (2) substitutes and in-home caregive s; 
(3) strategies for improving relationships among staff and between 
parents and staff; (4) the special stresses of various i:.inds of child 
care; (5) the health and safety concerns of child care staff; and (6) 
unions. Unit III provides information on salary schedules, health 
coverage, and pension plans. Also considered are various center 
policies, such as those regarding personnel, substitute and volunteer 
procedures, and evaluation, and ways to implement these policies. An 
instructs ~*s guide outlines learning objectives and offers 
suggestions for class discussion and activities for each part of each 
unit. Organizational and information resources are listed. (RH) 
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INSTRUCTOR'S GUIDE 

Introduction 

Americans are witnessing a profound change in the nature of family life, one 
which presents a formidable challenge to those of us in early childhood education. 
A generation ago, a minority of mothers worked outside their homes, .ind thus only 
a small percentage of young children spent their days in group care settings. Today, 
however, most preschoolers have working mothers, and many find themselves in family 
day care homes or child care centers for many of their waking hours. As this trend 
continues, the need for trained and committed caregivers increases. 

But political and economic realities work against the creation of a well- 
prepared child care workforce. There is little incentive for potential providers. After 
completing a two-year college degree program in Early Childhood Education, students 
can expect to earn only slightly more than minimum wage in most states. In 
California, known for relatively high levels of teacher pay due to greater-than-average 
public subsidy, salaries for child care teachers hover around $6.00 an hour, with aides 
earning just above minimum wage. Low pay is too seldom balanced by other 
benefits such as health coverage, paid vacations or pensions. Poor working conditions 
and limited appreciation often compound the insult. 

Disillusionment is widespread among students and fofessionals in the field. 
In almost any gathering one hears talk of turnover, burnout and career changes. 
Many dedicated people wonder how they can afford to continue working in the field. 
They feel inadequately prepared to meet such everyday challenges of child care as 
limited budgets, funding cuts and complicated bureaucracies. Turnover in centers 
averages at least 40% a year, far greater than the 10% average found in othei 
human service fields. 

Over 800 post-secondary institutions in the U.S. offer some form of training 
for early childhood personnel at the two- and four-year level. Over 25,000 students 
a year enroll in child development courses in the California community college system 
alone. Still, a crying need for trained teachers exists throughout the country. 

Being an early childhood educator requires more than working with children. 
Good teachers also need to develop skills for working with co-workers and parents. 
But more and more, earl> childhood educators must also learn how to advocate for 
themselves, recognizing advocacy as an important part of their professional 
responsibility. They need preparation in how to work for change, to create bettei 
programs for children and families. 
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Early childhood instructors can play a key role in addressing the expanding 
needs of students. Preparing early childhood practitioners as advocates must begin 
early in their training. Disillusionment can only be stemmed if people enter the field 
with appropriate expectations about what they will encounter, and if they have a 
commitment to work for change. 

This curriculum guide will assist you in your efforts to provide the necessary 
ideas and experiences for students to emerge as the advocates so desperately needed 
in our field. It is our strong belief that advocacy cannot be taught in one class 
session, but rather must be presented as a strand throughout the entire early 
childhood curriculum. In order to fully understand these concepts students need rnoie 
than data. They need practical experience. They need opportunities to: 

* voice their own values and opinions in ever-enlarging arenas 

* listen to opposing viewpoints 

* achieve a sense of membership in a group 

* work in small groups toward consensus 

* recognize and represent different issues 

* challenge negative stereotypes 

* use resources 

Perhaps most important, students need to observe and talk with positive role models, 
people who are engaged in advocating for better child care. 



What is the Child Care Employee Project? 

The Child Care Employee Project (CCEP) is a non-profit advocacy organization 
working to improve the wages, status and working conditions of the child caie 
profession. 

Organized in 1977 by child care workers, CCEP provides assistance each year 
to thousands of child care providers, administrators, parents and educators. CCEP 
works with government agencies, community organizations, policy makers, unions, 
employers and the media on local and national issues that affect the child care 
workforce. 

This text has grown out of a series of popular, topical "handouts" which CCEP 
has developed over the years on a wide range of workplace issues. Continual 
requests from students and instructors for information on these topics led us to revise 
our older handouts, and add new ones, to compile a unified packet which could be 
adapted to fit community college and other courses more conveniently. 



How to Use the Text 



"Working for Quality Child Care" is organized into three units, which 
correspond loosely with the subject areas of several Early Childhood Education 
courses taught in the California community college system as well as in other states. 

Unit I, Teaching in Child Care Today," was compiled with the "Introduction" 
and "Child, Family and Community" courses in mind; it gives an overview of the 
current state of the field, and an account of some effective strategies to improve it. 
Unit II, "Creating a Better Work Environment," gives students a thorough groundwork 
in employee rights, working relationships and workplace health and safety, which will 
be especially useful during their "Practicum" or work-experience course. Unit III, 
"Managing a Quality Program," speaks especially to students in the "Administration" 
course, covering the areas of wage and benefit policies, and other program policies 
and procedures. 

Naturally, the units can be adapted to many other uses. We encourage you 
to read through the entire curriculum for ideas that will enhance the particular 
courses you teach, and to pick and choose according to your need?. Many of the 
"introductory" articles in Unit I can provide a helpful review for more advanced or 
experienced students. Administration students should be aware of the employee rights 
and needs addressed in Units I and II. All students, whether they will work as 
administrators or not, will benefit from an understanding of how a child care center 
is managed, and how staff at all levels can be involved in planning and decision- 
making. 

The articles compiled here were written as practical tooh, in response to child 
care workers' needs for concrete help on the job. Encourage your students to save 
this text, take it to their workplaces, and share it with their co-workers. We hope 
they will see "Wo/king for Quality Child Care," and the Child Care Employee Project, 
as resources which can help them do their jobs well, long after their coursework is 
over. 
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UNIT I 



Learning Objectives 

In Section A, "State of the Field," students will learn about: 

* how child care benefits society 

* the increased demand for child care 

* demographics of the child care workforce 

* public attitudes toward child care workers 

* current working conditions and salaries 

* the relationship between working conditions and quality of care 

* issues raised by recent accusations of child abuse in child care 
programs 

* men in child care 

In Section B, "Working for Change," students will be introduced to: 

* successful strategies to raise child care workers' wages 

* salary surveys 

* comparable worth 

* working with parents to advocate for change 

Discussion and Activities 

A. STATE OF THE FIELD 

"Who Are Child Care Workers?" 

Complete an informal survey of five or ten friends, asking them what they think 
a child care worker does; how much money child rare workers earn, and how much 
they should earn; how much training they have, and how much they should have. 
Discuss the responses in class, and analyze the assumptions behind different points 
of view. Brainstorm ways to counteract misinformation and to communicate positively 
about child care work. 

Design a child care center for 25 children. Consider, among other factors, what 
the teacher/child ratio will be; what the teachers will be paid; how the program will 
be funded; how much parents will pay in fees. 

At the beginning of the semester, choose one issue prominent in the media that 
affects children and families. "Track" and report on media coverage of the issue 
throughout the semester. Focus on how the media handles the issue in terms of 
tone, amount of coverage, bias, etc. 




"The Teacher Shortage 



Explain in your own words why there is a teacher-shortage -- to another student 
in the class, or to someone less familiar with the topic (e.g. a neighbor, a business 
student). 

Research comparisons with worker shortages in other professions (e.g. nurses, 
computer programmers, elementary teachers) and what has been done to fill them. 
Examine the role of government, employers, unions and professional organizations. 
Would any of these methods work in the case of child care workers? 



"Wage Woes" 

Compare local child care wages with those in unskilled or entry-level jobs (such 
as retail store clerks, restaurant and fast food workers, housecleaners) and skilled jobs 
(elementary teachers, nurses and business managers). 

Contact the U.S. Census Bureau for current information on the poverty level, 
average wage increases in other professions and leading economic indicate. How 
do child care workers fare? 




"Who's Minding the Child Care Workers? 



Interview a child care worker about what she or he likes most and least about 
the job. Focus discussion on change in proble n areas. 

Observe a child care worker at a center for a full-day or half-day shift, or report 
on your own shift. Note everything that he or she does, including interactions with 
children and adults, preparation of materials, planning, breaks, lunch, clean-up, and 
so on. Discuss which aspects of the day's work could contribute to burnout. 

Complete a job satisfaction inventory (obtain form from CCEP). Focus the 
discussion on comparisons between student responses and research findings about 
burnout in child care. 
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"Child Care and the Feminization of Poverty" 

Examine statements of prominent individuals o r groups who are opposed to the 
expansion of child care services, or to mothers of young children entering the 
workforce. Focus discussion on varying views of the family, and alternative proposals 
for caring for the children of working mothers. 



family 



Invite as a guest speaker a child care worker who is also a parent supporting a 

Illy. trc 
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Brainstorm a list of the effects on the local community of all the child care 
programs closing down -- or the child care fees doubling. 



"Turn, Turn, Turn: Teacher Turnover" 

* Invite as a guest speaker a teacher who has remained in the field over five years, 
and who can talk about factors which have contributed to her or his "survival." 



"Child Care Scare" 

* Discuss the ways in which quality child care can help to prevent child abuse. 

* Explore possible explanations for the increase in accusations of child rbuse against 
child care workers. 

Examine media coverage of an alleged child abuse incident in a child care 
program. Is the coverage fair? What are the under'ying assumptions? Is there 
follow-up? 



"Day Care: Men Need Not Apply" 

* Look for current local data concerning the number of men working in child care. 
Has there been a decrease in recent years? If no data is available, conduct an 
informal survey 

Conduct interviews with men currently working in the field, or who have recently 

left 

Conduct a public survey of attitudes toward men working in child care. 

* Discuss the effects on children of not having any male caregivers. 

Invite center directors, parents and teachers -- male and female -- for a panel 
discussion about the role of men in child care. 
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"What Can Employer-Supported Programs Do?' 



Examine what your own college does (or doesn't do) to help students and 
employees obtain, or pay for, child care. Ask fellow students who have young 
children, especially students in the class, about the child care arrangements they've 
made in order to attend school. What problems have they encountered? How much 
do they pay? Do class members know anyone who can't attend school, or had to 
drop out, because of child care problems? 

If there is child care on campus, examine the economics of the program - for 
example, the average daily attendance, the fees and the staffing costs. Interview 
campus officials, such as the dean of students, the business manager, the head of 
counseling, or the director of student activities, about hov> and why the program got 
started, and how it runs. (If there is no child care on campus, why not?) What 
would be the effect on students if the child care program closed? What would be 
the effect on the college if all students who are parents had to drop out? 

Invite working parents to speak to the class about how the need for child care 
affects their work life. Focus the discussion on pressures facing parents, and 
incentives for employer involvement in child care. 



"Little Kids, Big Bucks" 

* Interview teachers who work at Kinder-Care, or at another child care chain, about 
their reaction to this article. Is it accurate and fair? If possible, also interview 
center directors or other company representatives. 



B. WORKING FOR CHANGE 
"Beyond Babysitting" 

As an introduction to the political process, identify your state senator and 
assembly member, and find out what legislation they have carried, or are currently 
carrying, that affects children and families. 

Write a letter to an elected official frorr. your district, or to a newspaDer editor, 
expressing your opinion about a particular children's issue. First, present 'this letter 
to your classmates in a small-group discussion. Group members should raise potential 
challenges to the expressed point of view. Take these into account, revise the letter, 
and send it. When appropriate, request a reply. 



• 
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"Salary Surveys" 



Find current child care salary data in the local area, or in anothrr part of the 
country (using the local child care resource and referral agency or CCEP), and 
compare it with past data. What are the trends? 

"Raising Salaries: Strategies That Work" 

Interview a nurse, public school teacher or other human service professional about 
his or her wages and benefits. How do these compare with child care wages and 
benefits in your area? If they are significantly higher, how did this come about in 
that particular profession? What strategies were pursued, what kinds of organizing 
or action? Could any of these strategies be adapted to the child care field? 



"Comparable Worth" 

Compare early childhood education with other jobs in terms of compensation, 
status, skills required, satisfaction, public service and creativity. 

Observing a classroom teacher, examine the skill and training required for each 
activitity performed. Discuss how tc communicate the nature and complexity of this 
work to people outside the child care field. 

Practice presenting comparable worth arguments for child care salaries, first to 
another student in the class, then to an outside person. 



"Who's Caring for Your Kids?" 

Role-play a dialogue between a child care teacher and a parent. The teacher is 
frustrated about earning a low wage, and having trouble making ends meet. The 
parent is frustrated about how much child care costs, wonders where all the money 
goes, and is upset at the prospect of a fee increase. 



"Child Care Advocates' Aptitude Test" 

Take the "test" in class and discuss answers in small groups. 

Administer the test to co-workers, to students in another early childhood class, to 
parents and/or to a friend outside the child care field. 
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UNIT II 



Learning Objectives 

In Section A. "Employee Rights on the Job," students will learn about: 

state and federal laws protecting child care workers 

how to constructively secure their legal rights with employers 

* resources to assist them in pursuing legal rights 

In Section B, "Working Relationships," students will learn about: 

* the importance in child care teaching of skillful interaction with other 
adults, not just with children 

how to improve communication and cooperation with parents and co- 
workers 

In Section C, "Staying Healthy," students will learn about: 

* possible on-the-job health hazards 

* stress, and how to relieve it 

* issues for pregnant child care workers, or those whose children attend 
the same child care program 



Discussion and Activities 

A. EMPLOYEE RIGHTS ON THE JOB 

Pretest the class concerning their basic understanding of the labor laws which 
affect them, or of California licensing regulations. Following the test, discuss the law 
and/or licensing regulations, and the "whistle-blowing" protection described in one of 
the articles here. 

Take an employment issue or two - for example, breaks and overtime pay - and 
compare the law with the reality of studems' work experience. Is the situation at 
your workplace legal, and/or adequate? Is the current law adequate? Brainstorm 
solutions or compromises. 

Discuss licensing violations in students' centers. Develop strategies for correcting 
these before resorting to making a report to Licensing. Role-play discussions with 
the director. 

Role-play the reporting of a licensing violation. Include a retaliation by the 
employer, and the reporting of that act to the Department of Labor Standards 
Enforcement. Have a mock hearing with both sides arguing their case before a 
hearing officer. 



* Invite as a guest speaker someone who has pursued a claim under California's 
whistle-blowing law. (Contact the Child Care Employee Project, or the Child Care 
Law Center, for names.) 

If your state does not have a "whistle-blowing" provision, let students investigate 
the possibility of initiating one. 



B. WORKING RELATIONSHIPS 

* Bring in a case history of a problem between staff members, or between a staff 
member and a parent. Is the problem structural? Is it a matter of poor 
communication? What should be done? 



C. STAYING HEALTHY 

Take an inventory of the closets at your workplace. Are any cleaning or art 
supplies hazardous? What other stresses or health hazards exist at the center? 

* Develop a stress checklist as a way of monitoring yourself. Compare it with the 
situation where you work. Develop a plan, with a timeline, for reducing your stress 
level on the job. 

Interview someone who has worked in child care while pregnant, someone who 
has her or his own children attending the program, and someone who has worked 
with a co-worker's child, about the experience. What issues or conflicts arose? How 
were they solved? Are there any benefits, such as a reduced child care fee? Does 
your own workplace have policies on these issues? What steps could you take? 
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UNIT III 



Learning Objectives 

In Section A, "Wages and Benefits," students will learn about a variety of options 
available to administrators in addressing the need to improve wages and benefits for 
child care staff. 

In Section B, "Program Policies and Procedures," students will learn about options 
in addressing the non-monetary needs of child care staff, including: 

* written personnel, evaluation and grievance procedures 

* finding substitutes and volunteers 

* cooperative decision-making 

* break policies 

* sensitive, professional responses to accusations of child abuse 



Discussion and Activities 

* Visit several programs for young children. In addition to standard observation of 
the environment and philosophy, interview directors and teachers about staff salaries 
and benefits, oersonnel policies, occupational health and Safety issues, program 
organization and/or funding sources. Compile a comparative report based on the 
results of tins informal survey. 

Role-play an orientation meeting with a new employee, at which you explain 
program policies and sign a contract. Incorporate California law, and child care 
licensing regulations, into the discussion. 

Invite as guest speakers pioneers in the local community who have helped 
establish services for children and families. Or complete an oral history of such a 
person. Search out members of a variety of cultural groups. An alternative project 
would be to research the career of a past pioneer in early childhood education: 
what were the historical and social circumstances that Influenced his or her work? 

* Identify the social and mental health services network available for child care staff 
in lie community. Discuss wh t administrators can do to create a more supportive 
framework for teachers. 

Design a center as a long-term project, in more advanced detail than the activity 
suggested in Unit I. Different individual: or teams could work on separate areas, 
such as licensing, developing promotional materials, personnel policies, budgeting of 
staff and other costs. 




RESOURCES 



Organizations 

California Child Care Resource and Refeiral Network, 809 Lincoln Way, San 
Francisco, CA 94122. (415) 661-1714. 

California Children's Lobby. P.O. Box 448, Sacramento, CA 95802. (916) 444-7477. 

C-'-'fornia Community College Early Childhood Educators, c/o 1988-89 President 
Earbara Macci, Imperial Valley College, P.O. Box 158, Imperial, CA 92251. 

Child Care )n Campaign, 132 West 43rd St., New York, NY 10036. 
(212) 354-56to 

Child Care Employee Project, P.O. Box 5603, Berkeley, CA 94705. (415) 653-9889. 

Child Care Law Center, 22 Second St., 5th Floor, San Francisco, CA 94105. 
(415) 495-5498. 

Children's Defense Fund, 122 C Street NW, 4th Floor, Washireton, D.C 20001. 
(800) 424-9602. 




Council for Interracial Books for Children, 1841 Broadway, New York, NY 10023. 



Multicultural Project for Communication and Education, 71 Cherry Sit., Cambridge, 
02139. (617) 492-1063. 

National Association for the Education of Young Children, ' .>34 Connecticut Avenue 
NW. Washington, D.C. 20009. (800) 424-2460. NAEYc also has local chapters 
throughout the country. 

National Black Child Development Institute, 1463 Rhode Island Avenue NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20005. (202) 387-1281. 

School Age Child Care Project, Center for Research on Women, Wellesley College, 
Wellesley. MA 02181. (617) 235-0320. 



Readings 

Baden, R., et al. School-Age Child Care: An Action Manual . Boston: Auburn 
House, 1982. 

Burud, S., et al. Employer Supported Child Care . Boston: Auburn House, 1984. 
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Child Care Information Exchang e. P.O. Box 2890, Redmond, WA 98073. Magazine 
for child care administrators, 6 issues/year. See L. Hostetler, "Putting Our Child 
Care Stills to Work in Advocacy" (Jan.-Feb. 1983), "How-To Guide for Advocates" 
(March-April 1983), and "Dealing With Our Ambivalence About Advocacy" (May 
1988). 

Clarke-Stewart, A. Daycare . Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1982. 

Fernandez, H. The Child Care Advocacy Handbook . New York: Pilgrim Press, 
1980. 

Friedman, D. Encouraging Employer Support to Working Parents: Community 
Strategies for Change . New York: Center for Public Advocacy Research. 

Grubb, W.N. and Lazerson, M. Broken Promises: How Americans Fail Their 
Children . New York: Basic Books, 1982. 

Hymes, J. Living History Interviews . Book 2: "Care of the Children of Working 
Mothers." and Book 3: "Reaching Large Numbers of Children." Carmel, CA: 
Hacienda Press, 1979. 

Katz, L. Talks With Teachers . Washington, D.C.: NAEYC, 1977. 

Morgan, G. Managing the Day Care Dollars: A Financial Handbook . Cambridge, 
MA: Steam Press. 

On the Capitol Doorstep . 926 J Street, Room 717, Sacramento, CA 95814. (916) 
442-5431. Monthly newsletter on California state legislation, regulations and issues 
affecting children. 

Phillips. D. (Ed.) Q uality in Child Care: What Does Research Tell Us? 
Washington. D.C.: NAEYC, 1987. 

Whitebook, M. "Caring for Children as Work" in Making Day Care Better . Fuqua, 
R. and Greenman, J. (Eds.). Teacher's College Press, 1984. 

Zigler, E., et al. Children. Families and Government: Pe rspectives on American 
Social Policy . New York: Cambridge University Press, 1983. 

Zinsser. G. Day Care's Unfair Burden: How Low Wages Subsidize a Public Service . 
New York: Center for Public Advocacy Research, 1986. 



Audiovisual Materials 

Who Cares for the Children? A one-hour PBS documentary on child care in 
America, first aired in April 1988. Contact your local PBS station. 
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UNIT I: TEACHING IN CHILD 
CARE TODAY 

Introduction 



Today, most young children in the United States have mothers who work 
outside the home. The need for reliable, quality child care for the children of 
working parents has soared over the past twenty years. But for many of the 
dedicated teachers who work to meet this need, child care remains an under- 
recognized and poorly paid profession. 

A 1985 study by the National Association for the Education of Young Children 
found that "despite their level of education, women who provide child care are paid 
less than individuals who take care of animals, bartenders, parking lot attendants and 
amusement park attendants." 

The Child Care Employee Project (CCEP) believes that this situation can be 
changed. Organized in 1977 by child care workers, CCEP is a non-profit advocacy 
organization working to improve the wages, status and working conditions of the child 
care profession. Thousands of child care workers, administrators and parents - as 
well as government agencies, policy makers, employers and unions - have come to 
CCEP for help on local and national issues affecting the child care workforce. 

This text has grown out of a series of popular "handouts" which CCEP 
developed over the years in response to teachers' requests for practical, on-the-job 
help. 

Unit I, "Teaching in Child Care Today," provides an overview of current issues 
facing the child care workforce, and highlights some successful strategies for change. 
Some of the articles here, written in the late 1970's and early 1980's, were included 
for historical perspective. To meet the need for more comp'reheuMve, current data 
on the child care field, CCEP is now conducting a nationwide Child Care Staffing 
Study. Keep in touch with CCEP as new information comes in; we can be reached 
at P.O. Box 5603, Berkeley, CA 94705; (415) 653-9889. 
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Historical Overview: 
State of the Field 
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Who Are Child Care 
Workers? 



The Search for 
Answers 




Deborah 
Phillips and 
Marcy 

Whitebook 

Yu receive a call from the 
local newspaper The re- 
porter wants to interview 
you about the early childhood pro- 
fession. Terrific! She starts by 
asking you how many early child- 
hood teachers there are nation- 
wide. Your throat goes dry and your 
hands start sweating Already you 
can't answer a question, and its so 
straightforward 

Your State s human services 
agency has agreed to review the 
salary schedule for child care 
workers in state-subsidized pro- 
grams. They've asked you to pre- 
pare a summary paper that com- 
pares child care salaries in different 
states and contrasts them to the 
salaries for other comparable pro- 
fessions. You grab the opportunity. 



starting with a call to the U.S 
Census Bureau. After an hour on 
the phone you are still trying to un- 
derstand how they classify child 
care workers. 



As two individuals who have 
tried to make sense of our 
national statistics on the 
child care workforce, these sce- 
narios are all too familiar. It is a 
frustrating task, like negotiating a 
labyrinth with no exit. Furthermore, 
the lack of comprehensive, reliable 
information hinders the early child- 
hood community's efforts to estab- 
lish and promote its work as a vital 
profession. 

Recognition of the importance of 
early childhood staff is increasing 
despite intolerably high turnover 
rates, a growing shortage of quali- 
fied personnel to fill vacancies, and 
persistent low morale among these 
underpaid, undervalued workers 
(Whitebook. 1986). The time seems 
ripe for a major initiative to im- 
prove the training, working condi- 



tions, pay. and. ultimately, the 
status of early childhood teachers. 

Without accurate, basic data on 
the early childhood work force, 
however, advocacy efforts are 
handicapped. When we call for 
higher salaries, we are asked, 
"Higher than what?" When we state 
that job turnover is excessive, we 
are asked. "How excessive?" And. 
when we demand better benefits, 
we are asked. "What benefits do 
you get now?" Our answers come 
from local salary surveys con- 
ducted in a few regions across the 
country. Nationwide or even state- 
wide figures do not exist. Informa- 
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Without accurate, 
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the early childhood 
work force, advocacy 
efforts are 
handicapped. 
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tion on benefits and working condi- 
tions is even harder to find 

Public perceptions of the early 
childhood field also suffer from our 
inability to provide basic informa- 
tion about ourselves We cannot 
tell people who we are. \\\ do not 
even have an accurate count of 
early childhood teachers 

The need for a comprehensive, 
national, up-to-date data base on 
the early childhood work force is 
critical It is up to us to demand 
that it be de\ eloped and to offer our 
assistance This article is designed 
to launch this effort We start with 
an overview of data from federal 
agencies, their definitions of the 
child care work force, and major 
limitations of these data We then 
propose several first steps in an ef- 
fort to develop an accurate, real- 
istic national profile of our profes- 
sion 

Entering the maze 

It is very mstruc Uvv to call the 



US Bureau of the Census (CensusJ 
and the U.S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics (BLS) with a set of basic 
questions about the early child- 
hood work force. These two 
agencies collect most of the avail- 
able information on our national 
labor force — its size, worker char- 
acteristics such as age, sex, race, 
and education, distribution of 
workers across occupations and in- 
dustries, kales of employment and 
unemployment, salaries and in- 
come, and average hours of work 
(Table 1 summarizes the basic 
characteristics of the Census and 
BLS data). 

Let's start with basic information 
on the number of ^arly childhood 
providers. The Census will tell you 
that there were 677,000 of us in 
1984 You'll immediately question 
this number. And rightly so. The 
National Day Care Study (Divine- 
Hawkins, 1981) counted 1.8 million 
family day care homes, with one 
provider each, almost 10 years ago 
Add to this our own 1985 ccjnt of 



67.000 child care centers (NADC, 
1986j. each of which employs mul- 
tiple staff, and you are well above 
the 677,000 figure from Census 

Well, you are told, there were an 
additional 383,000 child care 
workers who worked in private 
households That helps, but your 
total is still well below what other 
sources would lead you to believe. 
Maybe you should add the 330,000 
individuals classified ..^ "Prekinder- 
garten and Kindergarten Teachers." 
as differentiated from "Child Care 
Workers " That brings your grand 
total to 1.393.000 early childhood 
teachers in 1984, which skll falls 
short of the 1 8 million partial count 
in 1977 

Moving on to salar\ information, 
the situation seems to improw— at 
first. You learn that the median an- 
nual earnings of full-time child care 
workers was $9,204 in 1984, unless 
they worked in a private household, 
in which case they earned $4,420 
This compares to the poverty level 
of $10,010 So, the Census agrees 
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vvith the reporh from salary 
surveys and with the experience of 
the field ( hild tare woiker.s, as a 
whole, are not even earning poverty 
level waives. 

i\ow that vou have some inter- 
•'Mini; data, you (all the Bureau of 



Labor Statistics (BLS) to confirm 
the numbers You learn that indi- 
viduals working in "child day care 
serv ices" earned an average S3 04 
per hour in 1985. But the Census 
told you that child care workers 
earned $3 22 per hour in 1980 Its 



hard to believe thai the ratings ,,f 
child care workers could increase 
so quickly 

You decide to ask about job turn- 
over. First they ask if you want sep- 
aration rates or transfers or both. 
Given what you learned from your 
efforts to get a total count of child 
care workers, you ask for both, 
rather than try to figure out the dif- 
ference between separations and 
transfers. The answer is astounding- 
Child care workers have the highest 
rates of turnover of all occupations. 
Between 1980 and 1990, 42% of all 
child care workers will need to be 
replaced each year, just to maintain 
the current supply of child care 
providers. You knew things were 
bad from the salary surveys that 
showed turnover rates between 
15% and 30%. Now the federal gov- 
ernment has added I2 0 o to this 
Why are these numbers different? 
Which numbers should you be- 
lieve? 

To summarize what you have 
learned so far. the Census count 
shows that there are aoout 1 4 mil- 
lion child care workers nationwide, 
even though this doesn't even ac- 
count for all of the famiK day care 
providers 10 years ago You also 
know that people working in child 
care earned either $3 22 per hour in 
1980 or $5.04 per hour in 1985. but 
they probably didn't earn both 
And. you know that turnover rates 
are very high, maybe 15% or niavbe 
42% 



Tackling the definitions 

As you ponder these numbers 
you begin to wonder if the problem 
lies with how the Cenvis and the 
Bureau of Labor statistics define 
early childhood professionals The 
Census provides numbers of child 
care workers from three diffen*m 
categories (1) Child Care ttorkn 
Private Household C>) Child < 
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Worker L\cept Pt i\ ate Household 
and ( \ \ Teacher. Prekindergarlen 
and Kindergarten That's a start 
Now al! von have to do is figure out 
who fits where 

( ////</ Care It orA't r I'm ate 
Household includes any individual 
who provides child care in a private 
home, either the child's home or 
the provider's home That sounds 
like m-home providers and family 
day care providers But. it also in- 
cludes part-time babysitters 

Child Care Worker, Except Pa- 
late Household would appear to in- 
clude everyone else But. there's a 
third category Teacher Pretandet 
iiarten and Kindergarten How does 
this differ from Child Care Workers 
who work outside of private house- 
holds 0 Child Care Workers. Except 
Private Household work in out-of- 
home chiM care sp (tings such as 
centers, nursery schools, pre- 
school* and child development 
programs Teachers. Prekinder- 
garten (which cannot be counted 
separate from Teachers. Kinder- 
garten) also work in preschools. 
day care centers, and child devel- 
opment programs Where's the dis- 
tinction 0 

You really have to dig for the an- 
swer An arcane volume called the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
(nicknamed the DOT) lists specific 
,ob descriptions for the occupa- 
tional categories used by the 
Census and the BLS (I S Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. I9~7) The answer 
revealed by the DOT is reminiscent 
of the worst stereotypes that create 
artificial distinctions between 
caring and learning and place child 
(are s p v e r a I n o t c h e s b e 1 o w 
teaching on the status continuum 

Vcordmg to the DOT. Child Care 
Workers "read aloud" "organize 
activities of prekindergarlen chil- 
dren " "teach children in simple 
painting, drawing and songs." ' di- 
rect children in eating, resting and 
toileting" "maintain discipline." 



and "help childien to remove outer 
garments' P re k i n d e r g a r t e n 
Teachers plan group activities to 
stimulate learning," "instruct chil- 
dren in activities designed to pro- 
mote social, physical and intellec- 
tual growth," and "prepare children 
for primary school " The use of the 
term "instruct" is restricted to pre- 
school teachers, and descriptions 
of nonatadenuc responsibilities are 
reserved for child care workers 

This is not only aggravating and 
inaccurate, it also poses serious 
problems for our efforts to obtain a 
statistical profile of early childhood 
professionals Specifically, foster 
parents and grandparents, lunch- 
room and playground monitors in 
elementary and secondary schools, 
attendants in residential institu- 
tions, and school bus attendants 
are counted under "Child Care 
Worker, Kxcept Private Household " 
There is no way to separate these 
workers from individuals we would 
define as early childhood teachers. 

Perhaps the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics can improve on this situa- 
tion. Alas, not only does the same 
distinction between caring and 
teaching exist, but the BLS places 
all Child Care Workers in a category 
that includes staff of residential in- 
stitutions and schools for the hand- 
icapped 

If you think this is confusing and 
illogical, try asking about resource 
and referral professionals. They 
may be categorized as a Child Care 
Worker or maybe as a Social Ser- 
vice Technician by the Census, or 
as a Social Worker by the BLS. Pro- 
fessionals who work with abused 
children in respite care programs 
may fall undei Social Welfare Ser- 
vice Aid (BLS) or just Welfare Ser- 
vice Aid (Census) Finally, directors 
of early education programs theo- 
retically fall under Education Ad- 
ministrator in both the Census and 
BLS systems This merges them 
with university deans, principals. 



directors of education in prisons 
and directors of universitv acinus 
sums, among others 

Where does this leave us ' V\e 
know that preschool teachers and 
c h ild care workers may he the .same 
people who simply choo.se to de- 
scribe themselves dilterentK In the 
information available, sterotypes ol 
child care staff who "remove outer 
garments" and preschool staff who 
"instruct children in preparation tor 
primary school'' abound Kinder- 
garten teachers cannot be sepa- 
rated from prekindergarlen 
teachers, and early childhood di- 
rectors cannot be separated from 
university presidents. Kanulv da> 
cire providers and resource and 
referral staff can fall almost an\- 
where 



Beyond data 
and definitions 

Maybe there is a clue m the 
salary data that will sol\e this 
puzzle. The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics mentioned "Child Dav Care 
Services " Could this be the missing 
link 9 

The answer to this question calls 
attention to several important dis- 
tinctions between data collected b\ 
the Census and that collected bv 
the Bureau of L^ibor Statistics Un- 
fortunately, it also makes the 
ture even more complicated 

The U.S Bureau of the Census 
collects all of its data from indi- 
viduals, or "households" in die lan- 
guage of the Census. People report 
their own living arrangements, oc- 
cupations, earnings, child care ar- 
rangements, and so on. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics collects informa- 
tion from employers, or business 
"establishments" For example, the 
BLS asks employers what they pav 
their employees, whereas tne 
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Information sources 
Definitions 



Summary of information from the Bureau of the Census and Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Census 
Households individuals 



Major surveys 



Other characteristics 



BLS 



Child Care Workers, Private Household 
In-home and family day care providers 



Child Care Workers. Except Private 
Household provide child care in out- 
of-home settings, including foster 
parents, lunchroom & playroom 
monitors, schoolbus attendants. 
Teachers, Prekindergarten and 
Kindergarten provide educational 
services in a nursery school, preschool, 
kindergarten, or other group setting 
defined as 3 school. 

Dienntel Census survey of al! US 
households; every 10 years 

Current Population Survey monthly 
survey of sampling of 60,000 
households; core questions asked 
every month & supplemental questions 
added in certain months (e g . June 
1982— child care arrangements) 
All self-report data of principal 
occupation; includes only individuals 
with earnings 



Work establishments 
State employment agencies 

Child Can* Workers provide child care 
in centers, nursery schools, work sites, 
residential institutions, and schools for 
the handicapped. Also includes 
babysitters 

Teacher. Preschool Qn d Kindergarten 
provide educational services in a 
nursery school, preschool, 
kindergarten, or other group setting 
defined as a school 



Current Employment Survey monthlv 
survey of payroll records from 
sampling of businesses 

Occupation and Employment Survey 
mail survey conducted by state 
employment offices of nonfarm 
businesses, on a 3-year cycle 



No self-employed or private household 
workers, or workers without earnings 
included. 



Census collects information from 
individuals on what they are paid. 

This explains some of the dis- 
crepancies between BLS and 
Census data Because the BLS goes 
to employers for its information, no 
data are collected on self-employed 
workers or urvaid family workers. 
This information comes only from 
the Census. Yet, the Census data 
also exclude workers without 
earnings. As a result, child care pro- 
viders who are not paid or who ex- 
change services in a cooperative 
fashion are not included in any na- 



tional count of the early childhood 
work force. Also, the Census asks 
individuals to report only their 
principal occupation As a result, 
private family day care and in- 
home providers are probably un- 
dercounted by the BLS and the 
Census. Moreover, individuals who 
split their work year between child 
care provision and a more estab- 
lished career or who provide very 
part-time child care in addition to 
another job, may not be recorded 
among the population of child care 
workers if they do not consider 



child care their primary occupa- 
tion. 

Finally, both the BLS and the 
Census collect information on tie 
number of employees in various 
occupations, average hours of 
work, and average hourly and 
wectx.y earnings. However, the BLS 
reports this information by in- 
dustry, characterized by the major 
project or activity of the work site, 
and the Census reports it by occu- 
pation, characterized by the 
training and responsibilities of a 
specific job. "Child Day Care Ser- 
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vices" is an industry classification, 
whereas "Child Care Worker" is an 
occupation .^de Some people em 
ployed in Child Day Care Services 
are Child Care Workers and some 
are not Some Child Care Workers 
are employed in Child Day Care 
Services and some are not 

Proposals for change 

You are probably throwing up 
your hands and thinking. "What a 
mess!" You're right. Our major na- 
tional statistical agencies demon- 
strate little understanding of the 
early childhood profession in the 
ways they collect and report em- 
ployment data. Data from the 
Census and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics are difficult to compare, 
creating mismatched pieces of in- 
formation The two agencies use 
different definitions, not widely dif- 
ferent, but different enough to 
create tremendous confusion. And, 
not surprisingly, the information 
that emerges from this maze often 
makes no sense, given what we al- 
ready know about the early child- 
hood work force. Furthermore the 
portrait masks important distinc- 
tions within the work force with re- 
gard to type of service, job titles, 
and level of experience and respon- 
sibility. 

We need a national profile of our 
profession to assess the extent of 
the problems that plague it. to for- 
mulate realistic goals, and to mea- 
sure improvement. We need to ex- 
amine the variables that influence 
the recruitment and maintenance of 
an adequately prepared child care 
work force Clarification is neces- 
sary if those outside the child care 
community are to develop a real- 
istic image of the field. We also 
need ready answers when parents, 
reporters, and policy makers ask us 
about ourselves. 

Admittedly, defining the child 
care work force challenges even 
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those most familiar with its intri- 
cacies. As we know from NAEYCs 
attempts to establish a consistent 
nomenclature within the field, us- 
signing job titles which satisfy even 
a majority of the community's 
members is a Herculean task And. 



It is more important 
than ever that 
information about the 
child care community 
accurately portray 
who we are rather 
than reflect and 
reinforce long held 
and damaging 
stereotypes. 



because the field is growing and 
changing so quickly, it is difficult to 
track changing assumptions. 

In many professions, government 
data are both supplemented and 
are enriched by data collected by 
professional or other organizations 
linked to a specific work force. 
Given the limited resources of both 
federal agencies and the early 
childhood community, it is pe'* aps 
most realistic to develop an agenda 
for change based on dual responsi- 
bility for the much needed informa- 
tion. Within the field, examining jur 
practices and priorities will help us 
develop better vehicles for col- 
lecting information about our- 
selves. We must also commit our- 
selves to working with federal 
agencies to insure that the data 
collected will be accurate and 
useful. Following are some prelimi- 
nary recommendations which ad- 
dress communication between the 
field and government agencies, and 
suggest future agendas for im- 
proving data collection 



Review mechanisms 

Efforts to influence the way inlor 
malion is collected mu.st iiece.s 
sanly focus on the BLS arid the 
Census suue these are the only two 
sources of regular national data 
collection. We recommend that a 
review panel be established to 
guide these agencies' efforts 
clarify their current data collection 
system. Panel members should in- 
clude experts from the early child- 
hood community, social demogra- 
phers, labor force specialists, and 
survey researchers The panel's 
central task should be to critique 
the current data collection system 
and to formulate more accurate 
categories and definitions 

Following a revision of the cur- 
rent system, an ongoing advisory 
committee of early childhood ex- 
perts should be established to work 
with federal agencies. Its functions 
should include informing the 
agencies about significant changes 
in the field, assisting with the inter- 
pretation of data, and assuring that 
new information is disseminated to 
the early childhood field. 

Pressing issues 

A newly established review panel 
will immediately confront certain 
problems to address We need: 

I An accurate count of the 
number of child care prouders 
This may be accomplished through 
the development of more accurate 
and consistent definitions of who 
provides care. 

2. Labels based on the held at it 
now is Whereas 20 years ago many 
people would have classified child 
care work as a noneducationai ser- 
vice, this is no longer the case. Yet 
there is no explicit mention of edu- 
cational activities in the occupa- 
tional definitions ol child care 
worker. Rather, those early child- 
hood workers considered to be ed- 



ucators tall into the classification of 
preschool kindergarten teacher. A 
major first step ts to redefine the 
occupational categories into which 
child care professionals fall 

Clarification of *alary data 
hosed on 12 month iersu\ 9 month 
positions Preschool and kmc .. 
i»arten teachers face tremendous 
distinctions with regard to their 
typical work year, as well as in their 
pay rate The current coupling of 
this information makes much of the 
data about both groups of edu- 
cators misleading 

4. Job categories that reflect dif- 
ferences in education and expprt- 
ence Currently there is no way to 
distinguish between starting and 
career level salaries, nor to assess 
whether there is a logical relation 
between salaries, turnover, and the 
average education and experience 
of workers in a particular job cate- 
gory Comparisons of different ca- 
reers with varying salaries are also 
difficult to interpret without an un- 
derstanding of the education and 
experience of their work forces. 

5 Data on enrollment m training 
programs and final job choices of 
students Without this information it 
is impossible to plan for the pro- 
jected growth of the child care 
work force 

Research agenda 

For many years the child care 
community has relied upon findings 
of the National Day Care Stu • 
(NDCS) to answer questions about 
both the quality of services a..d ; • i 
characteristics of those who pr 
vide them But the NDCS was cv.i 
ducted almost a decade ago. The 
time is ripe for a new, national 
study that examines growth m the 
field It should examine major indi- 
cators of the health of the early 
childhood profession, such as re- 
cruitment and turnover Addition- 



ally, data are needed or variables 
that affect these major indicators, 
such as wages, training, benefits, 
and hours of uncompensated work 
*Vithin the child care community, 
national organizations like NAEYC 
and the new National Resource and 
Referral Association could coordi- 
nate discussion about the profes- 
sion and the information we need. 
For example, efforts might be made 
to work with foundations to sup- 
port research in this area and to de- 
velop consistent guidelines and re- 
sources for early childhood institu- 
tions such as resource and referral 
programs and NAEYC Affiliates, tc 
assist their local information-gath- 
ering efforts. 

Child care is fast becoming a 
major institution in the lives of 
American families. As a result there 
is growing concern and interest 
about in whose hands we are 
placing our children. It is more im- 
portant than ever that information 
about the child care community ac- 
curately portray who we are rather 
than reflect and reinforce long held 
and damaging stereotypes. As we 
formulate efforts to upgrade status 
and advocate for more resources, 
accurate data will a major ingre- 
dient in oir reform efforts. We must 
be ready to answer essential ques- 
tions about who we are. Only then 
will we be e s jipped to discuss who 
we want to become. yc 

The authors would like to thank Martin 
O'Connell of the Census Bureau for his 
very helpful comment on this paper 
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Before attending NAEYC's 1985 
Annual Conference, 1 as- 
sumed the hot topics of con- 
versation there would be child 
abuse and insurance rates. 1 was 
wrong. The taU in sessions and in 
the corridors was of the teacher 
shortage — how programs are 
having difficulty filling job 
openings, especially for experi- 
enced teachers. This issue 
threatens the child care community 
with a series of catastrophic set- 
backs, but, at the same time, it 
offers enoimous possibilities. The 
teacher shortage is both a symptom 
of terrible problems and a major 
opportunity. 

At the conference 1 constantly 
heard program directors talk of 
spending inordinate amounts of 
time trying to locate and train qual- 
ified staff. Teachers spoke of suf- 
fering from increasing stress that 
stems from the additional workload 
required to orient one new co- 
worker after another. Although the 
problem is a national one, center*, 
in some regions, especially those 
with low unemployment and high 
costs of living, are encountering the 
greatest difficulty in adequately 
staffing their programs. In states 
where training requirements for 
child care personnel are minimal. 



Marcy Whitebook 



often the shortage is experienced at 
the director level. 



Why is there a shortage? 

The causes of the teacher 
shortage reflect dramatic changes 
occurring in American family life, 
as well as fundamental character- 
istics of our profession. The stiff 
competition for trained staff results 
in part from the rapid growth in 
child care services we have wit- 
nessed during the last 15 years. 
This growing demand is expected 
to continue well into the next de- 
cade due to the large influx of 
mothers of young children into the 
labor market. As a result, the child 
care workforce is expected to ex- 
pand dramatically. The United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
projects a growth rate for pre- 
school teachers during the next de- 
cade of between 38% and 44%, 
compared to a 23% to 28% increase 
for the labor fcrce as a whole (Sil- 
vestri, Lukasiewitz, & Einstein, 
1983). 

Compounding the demand for 
more early childhood staff is the 
existence of an elementary school 
teacher shortage in many commu- 
nities throughout the country. At a 



time when more than half of our 
nation's teachers are approaching 
retirement age, school enrollment 
is on the rise. 

Aggravating the problem further 
is a decreasing interest in educa- 
tional careers among college stu- 
dents. Relatively low wages and low 
professional status in education 
lead college graduates to seek more 
lucrative employment in othei 
service fields. For those early child- 
hood staff with bachelors degrees 
and or credentials, public school 
jobs are an attractive option. Na- 
tionwide the average starting salary 
for public school teachers is 
$14,500, more than many child care 
teaches earn after years on the job 
(Williams, Howard, McDonald, & 
IViichael, 1984). Average salaries for 
experienced public school teachers 
are even higher, ranging from 
$17,263 in the South to $2'\988 in 
the West (Educational Research 
Service, 1984). 

We cannot, however, simply 
ascribe the shortage of experienced 
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child care teachers to either demo- 
graphic changes or to the teacher 
shortage affecting higher grades 
The inability to attract and retain 
qualified personnel reflects deep- 
rooted problems within our profes- 
sion. 

Our continual need for experi- 
enced teachers stems in part from 
the high turnover rate in the field. 
Studies conducted by local groups 
across the country have found turn- 
over rates ranging from 20°'n to 30% 
a year in various communities 
(Child Care Employee Project. 
1984). The most recent data from 
the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics ( Day Care U.SA, 1 984 ) re- 
veals a 42°n turnover rate nation- 
ally in a 12-month period from 1980 
to 1981 for workers in child care 
centers, nursery schools. Head 
Start, and other child care profes- 
sions (except family day care, 
which has an even higher turnover 
rate). Child care ranks with dish- 
washing, peddling, and pumping 
gas as occupations least able to re- 
tain personnel. 

Poor compensation not only fuels 
turnover within programs, it also 
forces trained staff to leav± the field 
altogether. Few can afford to turn 
down public school salaries, espe- 
cially when coupled vvth pension 
plans, health benefits, and summer 
vacations — even if their preference 
is to work with younger children 
Little economic incentive exists for 
experienced teachers to make a 
life-long career commitment to 
early cmkihooci education. 

What does the future hold? 

Forecasting is a tricky business. 
But it is clear that without an a . 
out effort to improve compensation 
and status, child care will become a 
less and less attractive career 
choice despite the many inherently 
gratifying aspects of woiking with 
young children. The most likely and 
scariest prospect is that the pres- 



sure will build at a faster pace to 
lower standards for child care per- 
sonnel — some of which are already 
frighteningly inadequate in many 
states— in order to fill teaching va- 
cancies. 

Our efforts to fight child care's 
image as a custodial service will be 
set back significantly as more and 
more programs come to resemble 
fast food chains with their revolving 
door staffing patterns. The insid- 
ious cycle of low status and wages 
leading to higher turnover and 
lower standards will continuously 
accelerate. 

What can we do? 

Attempts to break the cycle re- 
quire a taxing, two-fold strategy. At 
the program level, we have to 
shoulder training responsibilities 
that should not exist, but do. Many 
early childhood students now enter 
the job market during or before 
their course of study, rather than 
after. This requires the use of new 
methods of instruction geared to 
those already working in programs. 
In-service training must accomplish 
the dual task of orienting new staff 
not just to a particular center, but 
to child development theory and 
standard early childhood practices. 
\dditionally, relatively novice staff 
need guidance in how to supervise 
their less experienced coworkers. 

The second part of the strategy is 
the broader political assault. A 
greater percentage of our resources 
must be dedicated to overcoming 
the financial and political obstacles 
that plague us. Al our conferences 
and in our periodicals, and, most 
importantly, in our advocacy ef- 
forts, we need to move the issue of 
salaries to the very top of our 
agenda. Some of us have already 
begun to do so. Advocates in Mas- 
sachusetts successfully managed to 
get $5 million to upgrade wages in 
publicly funded programs. More is 
promised for next year, along with 



increased subsidies to help parents 
afford increased costs VVV nevd to 
examine how this was accom- 
plished and experiment with other 
approaches. 

The paradox of the teacher 
shortage is that it situates our pro- 
fession on a precipice. If we do not 
act to alter the conditions which 
create our personnel scarcity, we 
will become the unskilled, fast-food 
workers that some believe we al- 
ready are. But if we are focused and 
organized, this same shortage, cou- 
pled with an increased demand for 
child care service,, will give us 
enormous opportunities to educate 
the public and advocate for support 
that reflects our true worth, Ulti- 
mately at stake is not only our well- 
being, but the quality of services 
America's children will receive for 
years to come. 
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WAGE WOES 

Our child care system is facing a crisis. More and more parents need 
affordable, quality care for their children, but child care programs find themselves 
less and less able to attract and retain qualified staff. Years of research have shown 
that the quality of child care depends on having trained, consistent caregivers with 
whom children can develop secure attachments; however, staff turnover is currently 
estimated at 40 to 60% per year nationwide (the average turnover rate for all 
occupations is 19.4%). 

In spite of an average education level of 14 years, 70% of al! child care 
workers earn poverty level wages, making child care employees the .second most 
underpaid workers in the nation (National Committee on Pay Equity, 1987). These 
inadequate wages, coupled with low status and stressful working conditions on the job, 
provide little incentive for experienced child care staff to make a long-term 
commitment to their careers. 

Few national studies of child care workers have been undertaken. But in 1985, 
the National Association for the Education of Young Children (NAEYC) released 
some startling data in their paper, "In Whose Hands?: A Demographic Fact Sheet 
on Child Care Providers." NAEYC found that 90% of child care workers in private 
households, and 58% of all other child care workers, earned poverty-level wages. The 
median income for full-time workers was $9,204 per year; for in-home providers, 
$4,420. Half of those surveyed reported working overtime hours every week without 
pay. One-half of all providers aj_ most were estimated to receive any health benefits. 



A myth persists that people care for young children as charitable volunteers, 
expecting little in return, or merely to add "pin money" to their household income. 
But as far back as 1977, the National Day Care Study found that 30% of center- 
based child care workers were the sole income earners for their families, and 70% 
provided more than half of their families' income. About 25%) of family day care 
providers were single wage earners. 

While the demand for child care workers is expected to rise 41% between 
1982 and 1995, wages and benefits are not keeping pace. Between 1975 and 1985. 
hourly earnings in the service sector as a whole increased at nearly three times the 
rate of child care. 

"Despite their level of education," NAEYC found, "women who provide child 
care are paid less than individuals who take care of animals, bartenders, parking lot 
attendants, and amusement park attendants." 
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Other findings from around the country: 

* Most Seattle-area child care staff earn $3.35 to $5.00 an hour (1987). 

* 89% of Oregon's child care workers have no health benefits (1987). 

* 17% of the teachers at full-day centers in the Madison. Wisconsin 
area find it necessary to hold a second job (1986). 

* Full-day centers in southern Alameda County, California, have an 
annual turnover rate of 57% for teachers, and 43% for assistants 
(1986). In northern Alameda County, 50% of child care staff work 
without written contracts or formal grievance procedures (1987). 

* In a 1984 survey of child care workers in the Arm Arbor, Michigan 
area, more than half reported working more than 4 hours a week 
overtime without pay; 57% received no health insurance and no 
breakr The average wage for child care teachers who had graduated 
from college was $5.66 an hour, compared to a range of $9.98 to 
$18.09 an hour for public school teachers. 95% of those surveyed 
said they liked their jobs, but only about one third were satisfied with 
their salaries, benefits and opportunities to advance. 

* A September 1986 New York state survey of child care workers found 
that head teachers on average were paid $9.14 an hour in New York 
City but only $4.98 elsewhere in the state, even though 84% of them 
were college-educated. Even in New York City, head teachers' average 
wage fell below that of housekeepers and bartenders, and was only 
slightly higher than that of hotel clerks. The annual teacher turnover 
rate was 40%. Most teachers had held their current jobs for three 
years or less. 



^ "I love working with children and sharing teaching and creatively learning with 
them." wrote one New York teacher, "but I cannot live as a single person in my 
early thirties on this salary." 

"I have the responsibility for a multi-site operation that serves over 160 

families." wrote a director, "and I don't even make what a beginning city school 

teacher makes. I'm beginning to wonder why I'm here myself ... we have lost 11 
teachers this past year." 

"We have a situation," the New York researchers concluded, "where child care 
workers are subsidizing the cost of day care. Child care would be much more 
expensive if wages were fair, and yet many families can hardly afford prices at 
current levels." 
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As overwhelming as this situation may seem, child care advocates are beginning 
to make significant progress in obtaining better wages and benefits. (See the 
pamphlet, "Raising Salaries: Strategies That Work.") We arc finally reaching a 
national consensus that improving child are and upgrading the child care profession 
are everyone's responsibilities. Most families today need child care, and in the long 
term, everyone touched by the need must contribute to the solution, including 
government, parents, employers and unioas. 

But in the short run, some improvements can be made with little expenditure 
of funds. Sliding fee scales, parent involvement in fundraising for staff benefits 
(instead of new equipment), paying staff for unused but budgeted sick days, and 
developing written job descriptions and contracts, are all efforts which cost little but 
signify lots of respect for workers. Collecting data on wages and benefits is another 
important first step (see "Salary Surveys"). 

Most importantly, child care workers must raise awareness of their needs among 
parents, legislators and other policy makers. Contact the Child Care Employee 
Project for help in advocating for the compensation and the respect which all child 
care workers deserve. 
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Who's Minding 
the Child Care 
Workers?: 

A Look at Staff Burn-out 
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by Marcy Whitebook Carollee Howes 
Rory Oarrah and Jane Friedman 

According to the National Day 
Care Study which investigated 
* quality and cost in child care 
centers m the United States about 
40 percent of the approximately 
200 000 day care workers earn close 
to or less than the mtnimun wage, 
despite their considerable training 
and education 'The turnover rate at 
most centers is 15 to 20 percent a 
year—a rate wmch exceeds the na- 
tional average of 10 percent for most 
wo.kers in human services fields f 
This annual exit of many trained and 
committed workers — primarily 
women under 40. about a third of 
whom are ethnic minorities— gnaws 
away at the morale of those left be- 
hind 

Burn-out the phenomenon 
whereby an energetic staff person 
loses interest in her or his work and 
becomes likely to quit, is currently 
the focus of much debate in child 
care circles 

The conditions leading to burn-out 
tend to be viewed from three different 
perspectives 3 J Freudenberge' and 
M Mattingly suggest that it is the 
nature of the work itself that pro- 
duces the condition the necessarily 
intensive interaction between adult 
and child is thought to become more 
draining and less gratifying over time 
Thus, one solution to burn-out in- 
volves diversifying the type of work 




people in centers perform so that 
there are breaks from constant direct 
work with children 

Freudenberger M Reed and B 
Sutton contend that those who enter 
the field have personality types which 
lead them to burn out staff members 
are seen as people with unconscious 
needs to come to terms with their 
own troubled childhood experiences 
and, when unsuccessful they burn 
out A variation of this view 
suggests that those who engage in 
this work are idealistic and highly 
motivated to improve conditions for 
young children, but they burn out 
because they do not have a realistic 
sense of their own ability to create 
positive change 4 The euro based on 
this second perspective involves ,i 
new emphasis on self- t iwareness m 



Photo" Jean Berlfein 

training programs 

Finally in identifying factors that 
may be influential in causing or al- 
leviating burn-out. C Maslach and A 
Pines found that lower ratios of 
adults to children, more dependable 
breaks, the availability of substitutes 
and better communication among 
staff members can positively affect 
workers experience and therefore 
their ability to perform the job with 
less stress 

Although alt of tnese views con- 
tribute to an understanding of burn- 
out, we believe that these explana- 
tions are insufficient Our experi- 
ences as child care workers suggest 
that the working conditions — 
partirularly low pay. lack of benefits 
and unpaid overtime— contribute sig- 
nificantly to workers job dissatisfac- 
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t-nn Furthermore working conditions 
in mn$; occupations are closely tied 
to -;mp s rh t it to as well as to the 
program s source -f funding In this 
Ujh! we wonder^: whether burn-out 
ana turnover ou ur at different rates 
among staff at different levels and at 
different confers 

r ne little information available on 
child care staffs has frequently been 
based on information gleaned 
through observation we have tittle di 
rect knowledgr of >ht> experience and 
perceptions of those who actually do 
the work To explore how child care 
workers themselves understand their 
work pxpnrienre and the burn-out 
problem we interviewed 95 staff 
members of 'oil and half-day pro- 
grams m 12 ■ >? r >an franciscos 1bf> 
( h'ld care < **et< »s 



The study centers were randomly 
selected and included public pro- 
grams (those run by the school dis- 
trict as well as Head Start and others 
receiving public funds) and private 
centers both non-profit and propriet- 
ary 

The interviews which were con- 
ducted by phone in 1978 and 1979. 
consisted of open-ended questions 
and scaled items The latter were 
used to obtain information about staff 
member*., training experience and 
education, job responsibilities, 
wages hours of paid and unpaid 
work and benefits and the center 
Structure including the adult to child 
ratio breaks policy on substitutes, 
frequency of staff meetings and the 
topics discussed and the decision 
making process 



Op'm-ondnd que amns sough! i > 
determine the sources of tension and 
satisfaction the frequency el and 
reasons for turnover and the ( hang* 
staff members would like to sec 
made in their centers InU.fmatnjn 
about budgets and funding smm es 
was solicited from the center ad- 
ministrators 

Study Results 

One-third of the staff members 
interviewed were head teacher 
directors one-third were teachers 
and another third aides or teaching 
assistants Although the head 
teacher directors performed some 
administrative jnctions all spent 
considerable time with children 
Eighty-nine percent were women 
and half of those interviewed were 
members of ethnic minorities most of 
whom held positions as aides or as- 
sistants 

Compared to the national average 
the day care workers in our siudy 
were very highly educated The Na- 
tional Day Care Study found that b4 
percent of child care workers had 
completed some post-secondary 
education However among those 
we interviewed. 96 percent had com- 
pleted some college work Seventy 
percent had earned bachelor s de- 
grees, with 45 percent completing 
some additional coursewor^ and 17 
percent held masters degrees 

Those in our sample had also ac- 
cumulated extensive work experi- 
ence Seventy percent had worked in 
the child care f«eld for three years or 
more, and more than half (56 per- 
cent) had five years experience or 
more 

Wages, Benefits and Hours 

According to the National Day Care 
Study average annual wages for 
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^>ad teachers and teacher s aides m 
i??8 were $7 180 and $4,940, re 
soectively for full-time work We had 
predirtod th.it those in our sample 
wuu!d »>arn more than the national 
average both because of their high 
Invel of experience and education 
and b-MMuy thev were from an 
urban California community a setting 
known for public financial support fo f 
child care 

V* nie our lata dii ^veai wages 
higher than the national average the 
wwrKers .n „ r study still placed 
amo^q the lower 10 percent of adult 
/.ag j uarnnrs Nearly 30 percent 
had 'jross Monthly incomes of $500 
or less abou: 32 percent earned 
between $500 and S800 a month 
ana only 14 percent had gross earn- 
ings of over S1 000 a month 

The centers funding source and 
staff members job classification 
emerged as the basis for wage dif- 
ferentials in our sample Staff mem 
bers in private centers were most 
likely to earn the lowest wage s and 
although those working in publicly 
funded programs had higher wages 
staf # in public school cen ers were 
the only ones to net over $800 a 
month Through unionization, staff 
members classify as teachers had 
won parity in pay and benefits with 
elementary school ieact.ers 7 These 
public school employees v>?re (he 
only unionized employees in our 
sample and are among the few cur- 
rently unionized child care personnel 
nationwide M 

Aides consistently earned less than 
those classified as teachers and 
head teacher directors (Two-thirds 
of a«des and teachirg assistants 
earned $500 a month or less com- 
pared to about a quarter of teachers 
ana head teacher directors ) Al- 
though aides had less formal educa- 
tion than other staff their own edu- 
cational levels 188 percent had taken 
some college courses) were consid- 
erably higher than the national aver- 
age In this light their low wages are 
particularly striking 

Wages were further reduced by the 
recurring and informal process of 
workers in all positions personally 
purchasing supplies for their centers 
Sixty percent contributed as much as 
$10 each month of their own money 



for supplies becau^* 1 <>l the in- 
adequate budgets in their centers 

Staff members in publicly funded 
t enters were morr likHy to receive 
nirdu al ( nv» i raqe and they also r<» 
ceived more oaid holidays and ^ck 
days and lonqer paid vacations than 
those in private (particularly propriet- 
ary) renters In our sample about 
half received no 'nodical coverage 
and 16 percent had no paid sick 
leave Staff members with the lowest 
wages— those working in private 
centers and aides — received the 
fewest benefits 

Low pay and minimal benefits were 
not compensated for by a relatively 



piemen tat ion meal pr«»par \\t r 
center maintenance eommurn .ition 
with parents and defeat and aomm- 
i-trattvf» tasks Tho only diff* hmk . 
was that th<« hf.i<] i<m< her dir«» Mi . 
spe»t more time talk.ng with pawn's 
and performing clerical and adminis- 
trative work 

All teai hint) staff member , ha J 
limited «nput ana mvolveme'n in 
major policy decisions such is Hir- 
ing, firing and budget allocation Only 
18 percent of those interviewed said 
that they were included in major ae 
cision making and over half ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with their 
centers hierarchical policy struc- 




short work week On the contrary, the 
majority (63 percent) of the staff 
members «n our sample worked sev- 
eral hours each week without pay in 
addition to their full-time jobs Un- 
paid hours involved curriculum plan- 
ning and preparation meetings, par- 
ent contacts and general center 
maintenance Almost half received 
no compensation for extra hours 
worked 

Responsibilities 

Although job titles did reflect dif- 
ferences in pay benefits and educa- 
tional level they indicated little about 
the types of tasks performed by staff 
members ol different rank Head 
teacher directors teachers and aides 
all engaged in the same range of 
duties curriculum planning and im- 



tures they found policy makers often 
ill informed and or insensitive to the 
ramifications of their decisions 

All staff members however were 
more involved in making day-to-my 
decisions concerning actual work 
with children communication wttn 
parents and division of staff respon- 
sibilities Approximately two-thirds of 
the teachers and head teacher 
directors made decisions in these 
areas Although teachers and aides 
spent equal time with children only 
37 percent of the aides were involved 
in making day-to-day decisions 
Aides were dissatisfied with this 
process because their input was dis- 
regarded despite their perceived par- 
ity in responsibility Teachers how 
ever were pleased w«th their au- 
tonomy m this aspect of their |obs 



Job Satisfaction 

loten personal contact with rhil 
do'n .if .iftiilts ttw »•« r 1 1 ( < i ,| 
> hiid ( are work has been ( Uumed lo 

uol the \i r nover rate in the field In 
v outran to this assertion 76 percent 
ol those we interviewed reported that 
<* was aspects of the direct work with 

h'lrsren which -tk si engaged and 
i: leased 'nem about their |Obs — im- 
r lecuVt teoobar* Dhvsical contact 
Attn children tabulating and ob 
serving a < hild s growth and related 
opportunities for self reflection Other 
sources of job satisfaction included 
relations wth other staff members 
l learning how to communicate with 
and depend on each other) au- 
'onomy and flexibility ( no two davs 
a^e alike ) and the opportunity to 
learn and grow on the job 




When asked to state what they 
liked least about their jobs ar.d to 
identify sources of tension in their 
work low pay and unpaid hours were 
cited Staff-child ratio hours of direct 
work with children breaks mecha- 
nisms for input and flexibility of cen- 
ter structure were also all correlated 
/^ith staff members perception of job 
dissatisfaction 

Although by law California workers 
are ensiled to a 15 -minute paid 
hreaK tor every four hours of work 
more than a third (37 percent) of 
♦hose -n our study d'd not receive it 
Moreover 38 percem ot those who 
ltd receive breans found them in- 
adequate because there was too hm 
-'ed siaff 'o cow for them 

T he Nat U.iy Care Study roc- 
»m»r if>d"d ac.epta^' ^nrollme^t- 



based adult-child ratios ranging from 
1 to 8 to 1 to 10 Although two-thirds 
of 'he staff member'", in our '.ample 
woi h < m I m ( enter, with e lull < luld 

ratios of less than t to 10 ^7 percent 
felt that their center ratio only occa- 
sionally allowed for individual wufk 
with chr <ren Seventy-eight percent 
of proprietary centers in our sample 
had ratios of over 1 to 10— and the 
fact that staff members in these 
centers were mostly likely to perceive 
children as a source of tension may 
be linked to their higher adult-child 
ratios 

Other less pressing reasons were 
mentioned as contributing to job dis- 
satisfaction Cleaning washing 
dishes and food preparation were 
noted as distasteful aspects of 
maintenance work and while staff 
relations we«e also cited as a source 
of satisfaction, close working condi- 
tions sometimes served to exacer- 
bate differences m educational phi- 
losophy and, or personal values 

Workers in private centers were 
more likely than those in public pro- 
grams to feel some tension on their 
jobs and full-day program staff were 
more likely than half-day staff to say 
that they experienced tension Head 
teachendtrectors who were more 
likely than aides or teachers to say 
that they felt tension tended to men- 
tion the diversity of their respon- 
sibilities as the source — a factor 
which suggests that stress may be 
tied to the additional tasks that ac- 
company inceased authority Finally, 
in many cases, the pay and benefits 
of head teacher directors were not 
significantly higher than those of 
other staff members, although they 
often had more training Thus, their 
tensions may also reflect conflict 
about career expectations 

Job Security and Turnover 

Staff members in our study tended 
to switch centers often At the time of 
the interviews. 37 percent had been 
at their current jobs for a year or less 
and 30 percent for one to three 
years 

Differences in turnover rates ap- 
pear to bfc correlated with job struc- 
ture and working conditions Part- 
time program staff members— those 
with higher wages, better adult-child 
ratios and less intense work 



environments- had the lowest turn- 
over rates while the rates were high 

<»sf for r '.t,iff in pp)prn tary ■ ■ nt«T, 
the', i • with Ihi I m| t m \t .1' lull . fii|> 1 
ratios the worst working Lunditions 
fewest bo n »*fits a n d most stated ten 
s»on 

Stat' numbers mo^t Ueo/ie' 1 1 v 
i ited underpayment as th< - auso of 
staff turnover Lack uf mobility within 
the field wa*> also noted r >8 percent 
felt there was no opporlunitv for ad 
vancement in their jobs G.^en the 
lacK of onnortunitv; tor wunng better 
jobs m the field it <s hardly surprising 
that 20 percent of those interviewed 
said that they expected to leave child 
care work in the next year Only a 
quarter saw themselves as making a 
lifetime commitment to work in the 
field, despite their education and 
training m this area Finally cutbacks 
or threats uf layoffs coupled with high 
unemployment were seen as under- 
mining their ability to stay at any one 
job or in their field 

Conclusions 

The results of this study confirm 
the commonly held assumption that 
child care staff are underpaid and 
overworked Furthermore the study 
clarified the significance of differ- 
ences with respect to working condi- 
tions and job satisfaction, job title 
center funding source and length of 
program day Our data also suggest 
that the high turnover and burn-out 
rates among child care personnel are 
closely tied to stressful working con- 
ditions In other words, the results 
suggest a new understanding of how 
an enthusiastic worker gradually 
loses his or her eagerness and be- 
comes fatigued, irritable and likH, to 
quit 

We recognize burn-out as a com- 
plex process influenced by the >nter- 
play of many factors including the 
intense nature of the work the needs 
of those attracted to the field and the 
specific structure of child care cen- 
ters Our research indicates how- 
ever that burn-out is less an intrinsic 
element of the child care worker s 
personality or activity than a function 
of the context in which the work itself 
is performed By context we include 
not only the particular structure of a 
given institution but also the larger 
social forces- available money re 
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; Jiffos and prevailing attitudes to- 
*ara programs ami caretakers— that 
affe< t institutional pohry 
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.uiiiU child ration aiont- will eliminate 
hum out and turnover m the field But 
n : m W of iur findings and expen- 
'•n wt> suggest that working condi 
' ors is the area m which to beqm 
•\iK.ng changes 

Many agree ihar working condi- 
tions need to be improved but argue 
that improvements are not possible in 
times of eronnmic recession We be- 
lieve that given limited resources it 
is necessary to differentiate between 
those changes that can be made in 
work. rig conditions which demand 
immediate funds and those which do 
not The following suggestions are 
made with the acknowledgment that 
more money is both needed and dif- 
f' ~uf? to obtain 

Changes Within Centers 

Previously noted studies of burn- 
out in child care have included valu- 
able suggestions for changes 
Among them are the introduction of a 
greater variety jt tasks reduction of 
tne numoer ot hours working directly 
with children increased vehicles for 
peer support and communication 
among staff members and the estab- 
lishment of small familial groups 
within larger centers Three addi- 
tional suggestions emerge from our 
survey 

• Increased Staff Involvement in 
Decision Making Staffs with more 
input and involvement in decision 
making appear to be more satisfied 
with their jobs Methods should be 
developed to involve staff members 
m policy making and in such deci- 
sions as i iring An ongoing evalua- 
tion process to assess staff and ad- 
ministration and to inform adminis- 
trators of the implications of their de- 
cisions is also needed A well- 
functioning grievance policy written 
mto staff contracts is basic to de- 
veloping this involvement However, 
lower level staff members must be 
guaranteed immunity when sharin" 
their ideas reactions and grievances 

•Job title Distinctions Much ten- 
sion in centers revolves around con- 
flicts over distinctions in title and pay 



without equal distinction m the actual 
work rformed Centers should re- 
examine their structures and title as- 
sign.ittons Arr thr <h\tin< lions thivil 
on ditlereiu.os in skill arid expt-ri 
ence 9 Or do they reflect the lack ot 
mobihty in a field which values on- 
the-job 'raining and is unable to offer 
upward mobility m terms of pay 9 
Open examination of these questions 
may spark ideas about how to 
equalize limited resources and im- 
plement job definitions based on skill 
and experience It will also allow for 
shared recognition of inequities 

• Break and Substitute Policy At- 
titudes of staff and administration can 
greatly affect a center s policy re- 
garding the use of breaks and sub- 
stitutes For example, many may feel 
that the need to stay home with only 
a cold is a sign of weakness or lack 
of commitment Acknowledgement of 
the value of breaks on the job and 
staging home when ill can lead to 
greater cooperation between staff 
ami administration Slight adjust- 
ments in oCheduling can enable 
workers to have 15-minute respites, 
a substitute policy agreed upon by all 
staff members— one which does not 
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member or the person on the 
floor— is another useful step 

Changes Beyond the Center 

Currently there are only two 
methods of increasing child care re- 
sources charging parents more 
money or cutting center costs The 
former approach does not take into 
account the fact that many women 
pay almost as much for child care as 
they earn 1 * — and the latter approach 
runs up against a Catch 22 Cur- 
rently. 70 to 90 percent of center 
budgets is spent on salaries The 
only real method of saving money, 
cutting salaries, would defeat the 
purpose of obtaining the money — 
that is. to increase salaries and 
benefits to help deal with the problem 
of burn-out Thus, to meet the needs 
of child care staff for a decent income 
and of parents for affordable serv- 
ices, either government or industry 
will have to bear its share of the 
costs m 

Obtaining increased financial sup- 
port will require changing the pre- 
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Thus already overworked child 
care staff members must |om to- 
gether to inform the public about their 
work b value and the level of skill re 
quired This involves informing 
legislators and policymakers of work 
conditions and defining the minimum 
employment standards that need to 
be included in future legislation and 
guides for establishing centers It re- 
quires pressuring organizations 
which represent child care workers 
like the National Association for the 
Education of Young Children to 
focus more of their resources on 
working conditions Finally, organi- 
zations might be created to help 
workers share ideas about break and 
substitute policies, contracts and 
health insurance, and to offer work- 
ers support 

Amelioration of the situation which 
leads to burn-out requires changes 
within centers and in the broader 
community Tackling burn-out by re- 
assessing a center s existing organi- 
zation can be time-consuming and 
initially awkward But such a process 
can also have the effect of energizing 
staff and improving work relations by 
helping workers see that they are not 
personally responsible tor their un 
satisfactory working conditions It 
can be a valuable beginning in ad- 
dressing the larger tasks which face 
the field publicizing and legitimizing 
child care work and allocating to it 
the social and financial resources it 
needs and deserves ■ 



' Children at the Center Final Report 
of the National Day Care Study March 
1979 prepared by Abt Associates Cam 
bridge Mass for the Day Care Division 
Administration for Children. Youth and 
Families See also Day Care Centers m 
the U S A National Profile I9?6-1977 
December 1978. prepared by Abt As- 
sociates for the Day Care Division ACYF 

2 Stanley Seiderman. Combattinq Stalf 
Burn-Out, Day Care and Early Educa- 
tion, Summer 1978 

3 The three views are presented ir, 
simplified form, in Child Care Quarterly 

(Continue J on inside hack oner' 



Child Care Workers 
(Continued from page 6) 

Summer 1977: J. Freudenberger. 
"Burn-Out. Occupational Hazard of the 
Child Care Worker", C. Maslach and A. 
Pines. "The BunvOut Syndrome in the 
Day Care Setting"; M. Mattingly. 
Sources of Stress and Burn-Out in Pro» 
fessional Child Care Work"; Michael J. 
Reed "Stress in Live-In Child Care"; and 
B Sutton, "Consideration of Career Time 
m Child Care Work; Observations on 
Child Care Work Experiences." 

4 Pat N>da, "Super-teacher, Super 
Burn.Out." presentation at the National 
Conference of the National Association 
for the Education of Young Children. Al- 
tera ?979. 



* Detailed information on statistical 
analyses may be obtained from The Child 
Care Staff Education Project. P.O. Box 
5603. Berkeley. Calif. 94705. 

•U.S. Department of Labor. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Employment Perspec- 
tive. Working Women. Report No 574. 
No. 2, Second Quarter. 1979 San Fran- 
cisco has one of the highest standards of 
living in the country, which suggests that 
higher wages may be less a reflection of 
high educational and experience levels 
and more a result of regional salary 
schedules. 

7 Regrettably, since the completion of 
our interviews, there has been a trernen* 
dous change in the situation of public 
school child care staff in San Francisco. 
Proposition 13 resulted in maoy layoffs of 
those classified as teachers. Some 



teachers have been replaced by aides 
who earn $3 84 an hour with no benefits. 
Some of ^e laid'Off teachers have been 
rehired foi their former jobs as aides. 

• Additional information about 
unionization and child care may be ob- 
tained from Boston Area Day Care Work- 
ers United (BADWU). 77 Turner St.. 
Brighton. Mass. 02135. 

* Parents and Workers United for Child 
Care, Wno Cares tor the Children?, a 
shdeshow available through St. Patrick's 
Day Care Center. 366 Clementina St.. 
San Francisco, Calif. 94103 

10 Proprietary centers typically spend 
between 50 to 60 percent of their budget 
on salaries One center in our sample at* 
toted 25 percent of its $1 00.000 budget to 
salaries; the owners' share of the pr^f t 
was 36 percent of the budget. 




CHILD CARE AND THE 
FEMINIZATION OF POVERTY 

"The feminization of poverty is now economic reality ... At this time two out 
of three adults living in poverty are women. When it comes to being poor, women 
and children are first. Seventy-five percent of our nation's impoverished are women 
and children." 

- educator Barry Kaufman, 1984 



Consider the following: 

Women who work outside the home earn only 70 cents to a man's dollar, 
according to a U.S. Census Bureau report released in September, 1987. 

* Although there are more than 44 million women in the paid labor force, 
80% are restricted to just 20 of the 420 listed occupational categories (such as retail 
sales, services, clerical work and factory work). 

Fully employed women high school graduates earn less income on average 
than fully employed men who have not completed elementary school. 

Full time employment is no safeguard against poverty; three fifths of all 
women working full time earn less than $10,000 a year. 

Up to one third of women on welfare work outside the home, but can't earn 
enough to support their families. 

* If women were paid the wages which similarly qualified men earn, half of 
the families now living in poverty would not be. 



Women's marital status, of course, also figures heavily in the poverty equation. 
Without an additional income, economic security is impossible fci many women -- but 
more and more women find themselves supporting their families on one meager 
salary. As the saying goes, "a woman is only a husband away from poverty." In 
California, 44% of families headed by women with no husband are poor, compared 
with 9% of all other families. 
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What accounts for women's poverty? Contrary to common myths, women in 
poverty are often women in the paid labor force. Employment -- not unemployment 
- is responsible in part for their plight- most women are segregated into 
predominantly female, low-paying, low status, and non-union jobs. 

How does child ca'e fit into this picture? Child care is a key to women's 
economic equity. Without affordable, quality child care services, women are often 
prevented from taking paid jobs, moving up to full time work schedules or 
participating in training programs. Without stable child care arrangements, women 
are vulnerable to children's illnesses and the Jther unpredictable calamities of family 
'ife. And of course, tne cost of child care is a tremendous drain on most women's 
meager salaries. 

Not surprisingly, then, every conference and task force facing the issues of 
women and poverty is confronted with the need to develop a plan for affordable 
child care. Ironically, however, these discussions frequently overlook the fact that 
child care itself is a field which ei/ploys women at poverty level wages. 

Almost 2 million women care for children in their own homes. Several 
hundred thousand people, more than 90% female, care for children in center-based 
programs. Most of these workers are women of child bearing age with families to 
support. And ,n keeping with the overall pattern of poor women, many child care 
workers are well-educated, yet find they are barely able to support themselves, much 
lesj other family members. 

Women's advocates and policy makers, therefore, face a knotty problem: how 
to provide enough affordable child care services for the many families who neco 
them, without doing so at the expense of the caregivers. 

Yet there is some cause for hope in the current discussion of the feminization 
of poverty. It allows child care workers a new opportunity to share their plight with 
other women's advocates, and thereby build support for their needs. Contact CCEP 
for more information about other women's economic equity projects, and let us know 
what is going on in your area. 



Revised from an article first printed in Child Care Employee News . Summer 1984, 
Vol. 3. No. 1. 
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TURN, TURN, TURN 

Teacher Turnover and Its Effect on 
Staff, Children and Families 



No other phenomenon in child care centers creates as much stress for 
providers, parents and children as the turnover of staff from year to year. 

Children are often disoriented by changing caregivers, and upset by the loss of 
significant relationships. Parents are uneasy because of their children's feelings of 
loss, and anxious about constantly establishing new relationships with caregivers. Staff 
are demoralized by the loss of co-workers, which often results in needing to work 
harder and longer to orient new people and to successfully maintain the center's 
routines. 

A 1985 study by the National Association for the Education of Young Children 
(NAEYC) found that "child care workers have among the highest rates of job 
turnover of all occupations. Between 1980 and 1990, 42% of all child care workers 
in educational and service positions and 59% of all child care workers in private 
household settings will need to be replaced each year, just to maintain the current 
supply of child care providers. 

"These rates," the NAEYC report continues, "are more than double the average 
replacement rate of 19.4% for all occupations. Low pay, lack of benefits, and 
stressful working conditions are the major reasons child care providers leave their jobs 
in such high numbers." 

Other studies from around the country have com.rmed these findings. A New 
York state survey released in September 1986 by the Center for Public Advocacy 
Research found annual turnover rates of 40% for teachers, 39% for assistants and 
37% for aides. A 1984 study in the Ann Arbor, Michigan area found that 56% of 
child care workers had been in their present jobs for three years or less. In 
Madison. Wisconsin in 1986, over a third of the area's child care workers had been 
in their jobs less than two years. 

In southern Alameda County, in the fall of 1986, the Child Care Employee 
Project found an astonishing 57% turnover rate for teachers and 43% for assistants. 
A survey by CCEP and the Children's Council of San Francisco in the spring of 1987 
lound that turnover in the city i. clearly linked to salaries and benefits. The much 
better-paying San Francisco Unified School District centers had a turnover rate of 
12% foi teachers and 5% for assistants, as opposed to a city-wide average of 27% 
for teachers and 37% for assistants. 
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How does staff turnover affect children? While more research is still needed, 
the preliminary findings are trouhling. In studies of children between 18 months and 
three years of age, Carollee Howes, professor of child des.lopment at UCLA, found 
in 1986 that those whose child care providers have changed several times demonstrate 
less self-control and less confidence than peers in stable environments. Another 
resea cher (Cummings, 1980) found that caregiver stability is related to children's 
adjustment to child care. In a similar vein, Berk (1985) found that career-committed 
caregivers interacted with young children in more age-appropriate and stimulating ways 
than did caregivers who approached their work as a temporary job. 

"An unstable staff affects the quality of care," writes Caroline Zinsser in the 
1986 New York state survey report. "Children suffer when the bonds of trust in a 
caregiver are broken and a new person comes to take her place. Classroom routines 
are disrupted. When vacancies cannot be filled immediately, which is increasingly the 
case, other staff must cover the gaps by taking on extra responsibilities, resulting in 
fewer qualified adults caring for more children. When children are distressed, so are 
their parents, so much so that their own work may be affected." 

One New York director told Zinsser, "A little over a year ago, I had a teacher 
position open. In appro.dmately two months I went through four different teachers, 
who all found higher-paying jobs within a couple of weeks after starting with us. It 
is almost impossible to recruit and keep highly qualified personnel at the low wages 
we are equipped to offer." Another director lamented, "We have lost 11 teachers this 
past year ... I'm beginning to wonder why I'm here myself." 

What is the solution to the crisis of high teacher turnover in child care? Ann 
Schneider, director of a day care system in Houston, gave this advice to the U.S. 
House of Representatives Select Committee on Children, Youth and Families at a 
public hearing in 1984: 

"The necessary ingredients in high quality child care are equipment, materials 
and staff. Of these ingredients, staff are the most important . . . Children need 
consistency from the adults in their lives, and constant staff turnover creates confusion 
and concern . . . 

"Staff turnover can be reduced by providing staff with an adequate salary plan, 
a fair fringe benefits package which includes health insurance and retirement, and an 
opportunity for job satisfaction through training, and the availability of adequate 
equipment and materials." 



* * « 
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CHILD CARE SCARE: 
the Fallout from Reports of Abuse 

In the past few years, a dark cloud has descended upon the child care 
community. Reports of child sexual assault and abuse in child care programs have 
generated tremendous concern about the safety of children separated from their 
parents during working hours. As users and providers of child care, we at the Child 
Care Employee Project are horrified by these stories, and we share the worries of 
so many other parents and community members. But we are also concerned about 
the wounds which the reports themselves inflict. 

For those of us who work in child care, these recent tragedies are steeped in 
ironies. The irony that the most sensationalistic stories have focused on day care 
centers, when the vast majority of abuse actually occurs in children's homes. The 
irony that we have thirsted for some public discussion of what child care workers 
do, but that the media finds us of interest only when children are victimized. The 
irony that what makes our jobs most worthwhile -- intimacy with children is now 
an issue tinged with awkwardness, fear and misunderstanding. 

We applaud the fact that child abuse and child sexual assault are being 
identified, publicized and prosecuted, but we lament the current focus of the 
discussion. Anyone reading the papers or hearing the news might well think that 
such maltreatment happens only in child care, and frequently. Indeed, the terms 
child care" and "child abuse" now are often mentioned in one breath. People who 
had never given a thought to child care now can't stop talking about it. 

We need to emphasize strongly and repeatedly that child care, which has 
received so much attention for perpetrating child abuse, is one of the major resources 
for preventing it. Good child care reduces family strain by providing a safe, 
nurturing place for children while parents work, as well as opportunities for parents 
to discuss and understand the difficult and perplexing behaviors of young children. 
Child care can also provide respite to parents in crisis. This is not to say that abuse 
cannot occur in a child care program; we know that it can. But child care should 
not become the scapegoat. In fact, abusive child care situations can thrive only 
when parents have little choice of where to send their children. We therefore need 
more atfordable, high-quality child care in order to stem abuse. 

How has all this focus on child care affected us? 

Parents - mothers in particular, since they are most often responsible for child 
care arrangements -- feel even more guilty than usual about leaving their children. 
Publicized crimes are heard as a call to return to the home and take care of the 
children themselves. Many, of course, cannot. So they leave their children each day 
with a heavy heart, and wonder and worry about who is taking care of them. 
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Caregivers feel nervous and vulnerable. They empathize with parents' fears 
- many are parents themselves - but don't know how to respond. Many feel 
defensive, sensing that their ev*n move is being scrutinized. They find themselves 
tripping over words, monitoring their affectionate responses to children and even 
making arrangements never to be alone with them. Many providers are afraid to 
disagree with parents about anything for fear of reprisals, including false accusations 
of abuse. They fear that all child care workers are seen as potential abusers. Men 
in child care are particularly suspect for choosing a nurturing profession, so-called 
"women's work." Amidst the tension and fear, other major problems in centers - low 
salaries and high turnover, lack of breaks and substitutes are being ignored. 

How can this climate be changed? How can we create a healthy concern for 
the safety of children which does not make both parents and workers fearful a 
defensive? There are no magical answers, but for child care providers and parents 
alike, talking about these issues is essential, in order to identify and check paranoia, 
and to move toward action. 

Here are some ideas: 

* Encourage parents who are considering enrolling their child in your 
program to visit more than once. Give them names of other parents 
who are willing to share impressions. 

* Let all parents know that they are welcome to visit the prc 6 ram 
regularly, and create vehicles f - their participation. Parental scrutiny 
and involvement is essential to ensure quality care for children. 

* Hold parent meetings to discuss the issues raised by the media. 
Identify the tensions created by the situation and let parents know 
your concerns. Discuss the difference between nurturing and 
inappropriate touching. Give parents information about how to 
identify cLId abuse, and how to interpret children's often confusing 
stories. Talk about the importance of keen observation and 
questioning. Create man> opportunities for parent input so that small 
problems do not grow out of proportion, leading to false accusations 
by either parents or providers. 

* Talk with colleagues and co-workers about your fears. Discuss the 
confusing issues about relating to children and their bodies. For 
example, how do you help children develop a positive body image? 
Ask your local college or resold . and referral agency to hold 
workshops on such topics. 

* Work with other advocates on preventive, not just punitive solutions 
to child abuse. Help parents in your program support each other by 
establishing babysitting co-ops or exchanges, so that they get some 
time away from their children in addition to their working hours. 
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Perhaps several parents can pay a staff member for some evening or 
weekend care. 

* Join with others working to increase child care options for parents, 
support services and training for caregivers. 

* Contact your local media as often as possible about doing positive 
stories on child care workers, including what you are doing to deal 
with child abuse. Extend these public education efforts to your local 
police and social service agencies. 



The final irony may be a silver lining to this cloud. Child abuse stories raise 
the issue of child care quality . For so many years, we have been preoccupied with 
asking for more services, and with protecting programs from closing down. Perhaps 
these recent incidents will encourage parents and caregivers together to step forward 
and demand not only more services, but more support for the under-recognized 
services we already have. 



Adapted from an article first published in Child Care Employee News . Summer 
1984, Vol. 3, No. 2. 
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Day Care: Men Need Not Apply 



1 V^hen I started graduate school in 
W history in 1971 and was looking for 
a part-time job, I was welcomed into the 
campus child-care center with open arms. 
Those were the good old days of con- 
sciousness-raising and sensitivity training, 
when men were being urged to get away 
from the harsh male stereotypes and show 
a little affection, a little tenderness. The 
day-care environment, then virtually de- 
void of male workers, was the ideal place 
to exercise one's new-found capabilities. 
Now, with newspaper stories and televi- 
sion dramas raising quite a different sort 
of consaousncss about abuse in child-care 
settings, the once open arms are ner- 
vously folded and the welcoming smile is 
cautiously stiffened. Men are getting the 
message-never fully denied in the 70s 
but at least more actively challenged— 
that child care is women's work. 

I chose to work in day care for a variety 
of reasons. For one, I needed a real-life 
counterbalance to the arid intellectuaiism 
and the debasing 99/npetitiyeness of aca- 
derrua, and the people I encountered in 
child care were almost universally warm, 
generous, and humane. And in the broad 
political sense, I was supplying a much- 
needed social service— right down to pre- 
paring snacks, wiping noses, and changing 
diapers. This was consistent with my bud- 
ding notions of social and cultural respon- 
sibility, including the idea that men could 
be nurturing and physically affectionate 
toward children. My direct interactions 
with children, parents, and coworkers in 
fact proved more immedia, ely rewarding 
than the brainy debates in graduate semi- 
nars and the abstract strategizing in week- 
ly socialist political meetings. 

Even as I continued my graduate work, 
advancing to Ph.D. candidacy and begin- 
ning work on a dissertation, I pursued 
studies in early childhood education and 
committed myself to the growing profes- 
sionalizalion of the field. Fourteen years 
after I began caring for infants, toddlers, 
and preschoolers, I find it hard to imagine 
more fulfilling work. But if 1 were 21 to- 
da>, I'd think more than twice about child 
care as a full-time occupation 

Given the low status of the work and 
the near-impossibility of making a decent 
living, why would any man choose child 
care as a career 0 That has always been a 
question, and for many people outside the 




field the answer has often been "Well, he 
must be a little Veird," which usually car- 
ried the implication of homosexuality. 
Now— in the light of proliferating revela- 
tions of sexual abuse in day-care homes 
and centers and in the shadow of hysteria 
fueled by the media— the implication is 
much more sinister. It is— although few 
would state it so baldly— that any man 
who would want to work with young chil- 
dren is a potential pedophile. 

Child abuse is a tragedy and a crime of 
immeasurable proportions, but the over- 
emphasis on its occurrence in day care has 
cast a pall over the entire profession. Even 
the most fundamental day-to-day rela- 
tionships between parent, child, and 
teacher are tainted with mistrust, and the 
specter looms larger over men. Vul- 
nerability, which for a time was a roman- 
ticized notion suggesting a lack of de- 
fenses, now takes on its more literal 
meaning, that of being "open to attack or 
damage.** 

The wave of fear is not only dividing 
day-care workers from parents, it is also 
destroying the vital bond between day- 
care workers— female ^s well as male — 
and children. 

In the program where I work— a net- 
work of seven centers providing the full 
range of services from infant-toddler to 
after-school care— at least one or two men 
were at each site in the late 1970s. Now, 
out of a career teaching staff of 28, three 



are male It used to be that when male 
day-care workers bumed out or could no 
longer accept the day-care minimal stand- 
ard of living, they could consider moving 
upstairs into administrative positions But 
there too the picture has changed I know 
of one California program in which a hir- 
ing committee composed of parents and 
staff felt compelled to discuss— in the ab- 
stract—the propnety of hinng a man as 
director. The pnmary issue was what the 
community at large would think of a man 
who would want that sort of job and of a 
program that would hire him. 

But men are hardly the only victims of 
the icy climate. Children are being de- 
prived of spontaneous nurturing and , hav- 
ing lost a diversity of role models, are 
learning once again that certain jobs "nat- 
urally" belong to women and others to 
men. Parents are becoming fearful, and 
mothers, espeaally, are being made to 
feel guilty about abandoning their chil- 
dren to "strangers.** 

As men exit the child-care profession 
and the workplace becomes "re- 
femimzed," conservatives will find it easi- 
er to rationalize the substandard pay 
scales and demeaning working conditions 
of "glorified baby-sitting.*' The gains child 
care has made in the past decade, in terms 
of both status and availability, will evapo- 
rate. If the bills pending in the California 
legislature are typical, the public policy 
response to child abuse is targeted at po- 
licing strategies lather than providing for 
more and better child care. Officials are 
devising more and better ways to screen 
providers through fingerprinting and 
criminal checks Every day-care employ- 
ee is automatically suspect. 

And although the internal resources for 
mutual support within the day-care com- 
munity are far from exhausted, fear is ns- 
ing and morale is falling. There is a certain 
irony in the overall picture of males being 
persecuted and displaced in an occupation 
pnmanly built and defended by women, 
but the irony withers in the face of the 
challenge that allchild-carc workers— and 
the community as a whole — must con- 
front 
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What Can Employer Supported 
Programs Do for Child Care Staff? 

by Marcy Whitcbook 
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Many early childhood practitioners herald employer supported child care as the reined) for 
the low pay lack of benefits, and limited career mobility that plague the field. Clearly people 
working with young children require a fast-acting cure for their ills, they are among the 
lowest paid workers in the country. 



Despite ^ on side table education and 
naming, main earn Jose to the mini- 
mum wage (Abt. 1979) Feu receive 
medical or dental coverage and most 
work without benetit ot written ton- 
tracts or gnevanee procedures \S 
though guaranteed b\ law man\ do not 
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lot overtime work i Whitcbook et a! 
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turnover, estimated at 15-3() r r a year 
in c hi Ui tare centers compared to 10 r * a 
vear in other human sen kc jobs 
iScidernun. 1979) 

Speculation about the benclits oj em 
plover supported serv ices can be heard 
in main gatherings ot child care stall 
Its virtues are especial!) extolled In 
those contemplating a consulting e.a 
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How do child care staff actually tare 
m employer supported programs? Un- 
til recently this question was almost im- 
possible to answer because there were 
few facts available about the numbei of 
such programs, let alone data about 
staff compensation Now. thanks to the 
efforts of the National Employer Sup- 
ported Child Care Project, funded by 
the Administration for Children. Youth 
and Families. U S. Department of 
Health and Human Services, prelim- 
inary information is available. 

After an exhaustive search, the Na- 
tional Piojeel identified aii of the em- 
ployer and union efforts in child care 
across the nation, and asked each or- 
gani7ation to complete an indepth ques- 
tionnaire about its child care program 
and its effect on the company (Burud et 
al . 1983) Findings regarding salaries 
and benefits for child care staff are dis- 
cussed here (The data for this article 
was supplied by the National Employer 
Supported Child Care Project. Analy- 
sis and interpretation of the da, a has 
been completed by this author.) 

Wages and Benefits 

In 1982. businesses, industries, hos- 
pitals, government agencies, and 
unions were surveyed by the National 
Employer Supported Child Care Pro- 
ject. Four hundred and fifteen agencies 
participated in the survey Of these. 
Ill operated child care centers, and 
another 103 supported child care pro- 
grams in their community The remain- 
der were involved in information and 
referral services, child care reimburse- 
ments, family day care programs, and 
parent education efforts. This discus- 
sion of salaries will focus on centers 
operated by employers and unions. 

Figure I reveals the compensation 
level of staff in employer supported 
programs. Over 50% of teachers 
earned more than $5 an hour; almost 
one third earned between $6-8 an hour. 
Over 20% of aides reported earnings 
over $5 an hour and over 60% of re- 
sponding directors reported wages 
over S8 an hour Because no current, 
comprehensive national data on sala- 
ries in all types of earl) childhood pro- 
grams exists, it is difficult to evaluate 
employer supported wages in lelation 
to the rest of the field However, recent 
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FIGURE I 

HOURLY WAGES/EMPLOYER SUPPORTED 
CHILD CARE 1982 





Teachers 
n=190 


Aides 
n=152 


Directors 
n=93 


under $4 


10.5% 


45.5% 


1% 


$4-4.99 


30% 


32% 


6.5% 


$5-5.99 


24% 


15% 


6.5% 


$6-7.99 


32% 


6% 


27%- 


$8-8.99 


3% 




30% 


$J0.0O+* 






29% 



Only 6.5% of directors mades over $12 an hour. 



data from California, known for its rel- 
atively high level of staff compensa- 
tion, found average hourly wages for 
teachers near $5, for aides near $4. and 
for directors near $8. 

In addition to questions about hourly 
wages, employer supported programs 
participating in the survey were also 
asked to rate the salaries in their pro- 
gram in comparison with the salaries of 
other child care programs in their com- 
munity. One hundred and twenty one 
programs responded to this question* 
57% of these rated their salaries as 
higher and 35.5% rated them as equal 
to other programs in their community. 
Only 7.5% rated their salaries as less 
than the going rate in their area. 

Wages alone are a poor indicator of 
total compensation because generous 
benefits can significantly improve 
earnings. In this respect, staff in em- 
ployer supported programs fare better 
than their colleagues in other centers, 
most of whom receive little more than a 
few days paid vacation and sick leave. 
(Child Care Employee Project, 1983). 
Two hundred and nine companies re- 
sponded to the question, "How would 
y^u describe the benefits package that 
your child care staff receive?" Sixty- 
two percent rated child care staff bene- 
fits as equal to other employees in the 
rest of the company. Only 14% rated 
benefits as less than those of other em- 
ployees, and 4.7% stated that child care 
center employees received no benefits. 
Although detailed descriptions of the 
benefit packages each company offers 
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are unavailable, companies providing 
child care as a benefit for employees 
often provide a substantial array of 
other benefits as well. 

Besides benefits, the majority of staff 
in employer supported programs re- 
ceive regular salary increases, further 
distinguishing them from staff in other 
types of child care. Of the 115 pro- 
grams responding to questions about 
raises, approximately 85%? reported 
that their staff receive annual cost ot 
living increases and merit raises. 

While many staff in employer sup- 
ported child care centers rank among 
the better compensated employees in 
the field, it is important to remember 
that a substantial number do not. For 
example. 40% of teachers in the survey 
earned less than $5 an hour. Turnover, 
which has been linked to dissatisfaction 
with salaries (Whitebooket al.. 1982), 
ranks at 22% in these employer sup- 
ported programs. This rate is average 
for the field. (Child Care Employee 
Project, 1983). 

Thus, the confusion among early 
childhood people about the advantages 
of employer supported child care re- 
flect this ambiguous state ot affairs: 
staff in employer supported centers 
have greavr opportunity to receive, 
but are not necessarily guaranteed, a 
better than average child care wa^e 
Depending on the type of industry 
operating the program, chances for bei 
ter compensation vary: two third*- oi 
health industry programs paid over S>5 
an hour to teachers, compared to 5} r; c 



ot tlic nunuKamrm*: companies 4<>'< 
ot the "oupiotu agencies and 35 5'V <>t 
the non-manulactunng companies ()1 
course, even good salaries in early 
childhood education are far hum ade- 
quate to maintain a modest, but com 
tollable, standard of livmg (See l : ig 
ure 2) Especially "hen education and 
training are considered, child care 
stall, like workers in other female- 
donunated fields, receive lar less than 
many workers with comparable skills 

Compensation Levels and 
Advantages to Companies 

Many compelling arguments tor ade 
quate compensation for child care 
staff exist well-paid staff experience 
greater satisfaction, have lower rates ol 
turnover and ha\e greater opportunity 
to create stable and creative environ- 
ments for children. In the National Em- 
ployer Supported Child Care survey, 
variables affecting reduced turnover 
and absenteeism, greater productivity, 
higher morale and more successful re 
cruitment among employees receiving 
child care as a benefit were examined 
Greater productivity and reduced turn- 
over and absenteeism among employ- 
ees receiving child care as a benefit 
were correlated with higher wages and 
benefits for child care staff Addi- 
tionally, higher morale and mere 
successful recruitment among employ- 
ees were also correlated with better 
benefit packages for child care staff. 



Insuring Av" /quate 
Compensation 

Ihc sur\e> results described in this 
article suggest some cause toi op 
timistn about staff opportunities in em- 
ploye! supported child care progiams 
However, it is possible that the pooi 
conditions that plague the held will be 
merely replicated in this expanding 
form ol service Child care is expen- 
sive, and staff costs constitute the ma- 
jor part of most budgets Even employ- 
ers, who have greater access to funds 
than many others, look to cut costs 

To insure adequate compensation, 
early childhood practitioners must ac- 
tively work to increase the awareness 
about the importance of decent work- 
ing conditions for child care staff 
Whether as a consultant meeting 
directly with industry representatives 
a director of an established program, or 
a teacher or aide Ui r ig informally to 
parents interested in approaching their 
employer or union, people must be pre- 
pared to discuss the economic needs of 
child care statf Following are some 
guidelines for addressing these ques- 
tions They are geared toward talking 
to employers but they can be adapted 
for discussions with parents and others 
in the community 
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♦The yearly equivalent equals the 
hourly wage x 40 hours/week x 52 
weeks/year. There are other ways to 
compute yearly earnings. This is just to 
give a rough idea of how wages 
translate. Remember that few child care 
workers are paid for a forty hour week 52 
weeks a year.... although many of them 
work that much. 

HOURLY /YEARLY HOURLY/YEARLY 



$3.50=$7280 
$4.00=$8320 
$5.00=$10,400 
$6.00=$12,480 



$7.00=$14,560 
$8.00=$16,640 
$9.00=$18,720 
$10.00=$20,800 
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llwe* v iUii. lU'tt* ills 

. Lvplain the madequav \ ol v ui 
rent child v.aie wages income 
lot manv stall is at povcn 
levels i he gomg wage utie u 
fleets veais ol underpayment m 
this 'utditional women ^ I icki 

. Ra$s- the issue oi 'urnovei and 
its documented ielatio:iship to 
low pay and lack ot kncMs 
Employers are sensitive to the 
high cost ot turnover and us toii 
on employee morale They want 
to avoid it' Share reseat ih hnd 
mg that link better salaries toi 
child care staff with i educed 
absenteeism and turnover and 
gieater productivity in compa 
nies w nh ^ hi lei care programs 

• Suggest a child care pay scale 
lommcnsuiatc with other com- 
pany employees with similar 
training and educatioi, Stress 
that child care statt be paid com 
paiably toothers in the company 
doing work which requites equal 
training and skill 

. Lrge that child care stall he paid 
at a higher-than-avcrage k>cl 
toi child care workers m the 
community Indicate that this is 
the trend in existing emplovc 
supported child care 

. Encourage employers to ottei 
child care stall, whatever their 
pay rate, the same benetit pack 
ages available to other emplov 
ees in the company A good 
benefit package often makes it 
possible for child care statf to re- 
mam in the field Point out that 
better benefit packages lor child 
care staff are also associated 
with increased productivity, re- 
duced absenteeism and turnover, 
and higher morale in companies 
offering child care services 

. Emphasize the importance of 
hiring trained staff to achieve 
quality program for children 
Point out the key role adequate 
compensation can play in ^e- 
curing and maintaining darned 
staff 
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• I iviw that child care staM be 
iiiNjn vearlv salarv mere, * 
offset inflation and to help 
come wars of underpayment 
Sikh ,t pohev will help in .nu.Ki 
anil 'Maintain niyhiv OjUahticd 
pei »onnel 

• \dv,^ emplovers to pa> atten 
hop ;n wording iondilion> as 
well ..s compensation Empha 
M/e the imporMiKC of prov iding 
Mich things as written contracts, 
peisonnel policies, job descrip- 
tions, grievance procedures, a 
statt lounge for break*, adequate 
stattnig levels paid preparation 
t.me. regular inservice. and paid 
substitutes lor ill statt These 
policies are critical to the well- 
being of staff" and consequently 
affect the children in their care 

Ri \OU9i < v 

• I ige employers to educate 
themselves about resources 
available to them* such as tax 
credits, the child care food pro- 
gram, in-kind donations and 
community programs These re- 
sources will help with costs, 
creating more flexibility in 
budgets tor providing decent 
wages and Maintaining afforda- 
ble fees tor parents (See re- 
sources listed at end of article ) 

• Remind employers that in-kind 
donations of space and main- 
tenance services < such a. food or 
laundrv in hospital centers) will 
cost them relatively little and 
will allow more funds for other 
esseniul budget items 

lanplovei supported child care pro- 
xies the eailv childhood communitv 
w ith an opportunity to challenge exist- 
ing practices which fuel dissatisfaction, 
turnovei and the exit of many trained 
stall trom the field In order to meet 
this challenge, practitioners must be 
prepaid! \ speak up tor then needs tor 
ulequate compensation and decent 
voikuu 1 conditions In so doing, thev 
are not »»ni\ addressing then own eon* 
i ns thev are s\ eating the conditions 
tor better quahlv sei vices to children 
i:ul families 



Resource** 

Foi more information about em 
plover supported child caie see / >n 
plow/ Supporit d Child Can /m< \ ( *-/ic 
in Human Rt \<>tat in Sandra Hi n i u t 
Pamela Ashkichei andJacqueKn \K 
Ctoskv This tcsouice is a lompu lien 
si\e how-to manual <»n all tonus ol 
emploui <aippoitcd child cau hi\ 
ices It contains information .»n >j'a 
nes tax benefits c i cat 1 x e funding op 
turns, assessing the need tor child cue 
and how to implement piogtams 
Available from Auburn House. 1 * i 
Clarendon St . Boston. \\\ 021 Id or 
the National Empiovei Supported 
Child Care Project. 330 S Oak Knoll 
Pasadena. CA 91101 SI 5 plus S2 toi 
postage and handling 

For information about union efforts 
to obtain work related child caie. see 
Bargaining jot Equality b\ the Worn- 
ens Labor Project Available from Un- 
ion Wage, c/o Maupin. 330 Hllis. San 
Francisco, CA $7.50 plus SI 50 tor 
postage and handling. 



l-oi more infoun.it ->n about woikimj 
conditions and m..h!Cn contut the 
Child Care Fniplovee P;oiCct P() 
Box Reikelev ( \ °J \)> 

i ne C htli! Caie I inpl<>vec Piou\t 
<< ( I pi p-»vu .,i« i e> in i x x i 1 1 idle N't 
ss s{i p c « p iv. k n. 'inline t'O"*' >ee aiul 
l i nullum l< • > 'i del ' ie ;« > at ■• U w i He 
M iu aN' ''dh ^ 
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Entrepreneurs find that pee is for presi- 
dent, old Nazis never die, they just inspire 
newspaper ads; hypno-videos for stressful 
times, college students enjoy "The Mil- 
lion Ruble Movie", beyond emergency 
shelters for the homeless*, and withholding 
income tax for peace 
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Orwell Under Wraps 

by Adam Hochschild 

A collection of recently unearthed radio 

broadcasts shows George Orwell in his 

World War II job— as a propagandist for 

th< BBC. 
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Back Talk 

Mano Cuomo s press secretary comes to 
the defense of his boss. 
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The Pentagon Pleads Poverty 
by Adam Hochschild 
The chief historian of the Air Force Bal- 
listic Missile Office asks for Af/s help. 
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The Unfastened Head Of State 
by Barbara Ehrenreich 
Who's to say that the cognitively impaired 
are not fit to be president? 
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Drugs: What's In A Name? 

bx Huqh Drummond, M D 

When it comes to prescriptions, a lot less 

than you think. 
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The McChild-Care Empire 
by Dan Bellm 

Perry Mendel has led a charmed life since 
he go: into the franchised child-care busi- 
ness 19 years ago. But many teachers at 
Mendel's nearly 1»200 Kinder-Care 
Learning Centers are less than enchanted. 
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Inner Peaceniks 
by Susan Faludi 

The board of directors of Beyond War 
includes, among others, an ex-CIA agent 
who made a fortune selling computer soft- 
ware to the military. The organization 
raises $3 million annually, and its meet- 
ings begin and end on time What kind of 
peace group is this, anyway? 
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Doo Wop Opera And Grelk 

Tragedies 

by Charles C. Mann 

Director and playwright Lee Bieua 

spent nearly 30 years mixing culture 

forms in search of the new and Uuu, 

His newest production promise^ < s 

biggest— and oddest— yet 
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Nerve Gas: The Poor M \n \ 
A-Bomb Makes A Comebac n 
by Dan Bischoff and Pate Skene 
Chemical weapons have killed " 
Iranian soldiers in the Persian (i-Ji 
But the deadly reach of nerve \\js < 
beyond the battlefield the gas 
nightmare for the 15 nations in it 
The U S. stockpile is leaking !•<•» 
different sites around the count ; s 
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Dead Men Tell No Tai 
by Joel Millman 

Seven key witnesses won t u> > 
tell Congress what thev kneu .» 
administration's dirty little wa 
Nicaragua. But if these dead ^ 
talk, here's some of what the\ ntt * 
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HANCES ARE, THERE'S A 

Kinder-Care Learning 
Center near you. It's 
easy to find: right off the 
main drag, or right off 
the freeway ramp, near 

._. the new office park. 

There's the little red steeple, with the 
black plastic bell that doesn\ ring; 
there's the Kinder-Care van, ready to 
take the older kids to school and pick 
them up in the afternoon. 

Perhaps you're used to child care in 
windowless church basements with 
mildewed rugs, or with home providers 
who go out of bus:ness after six 
months? But no, a Kinder-Care center 
is roomy and bright. It's convenient. It's 
nice. The walls are decorated with 
murals of storybook characters, and of 
Kinderoo. the company's kangaroo 
mascot and "lovable goodwill ambas* 
sador." The toys and blocks are solid 
and colorful, straight out of the home- 
office catalog. The classrooms are di- 
vided into small "discovery areas"^ 
marked "science." "home living," 
'construction." "creative art." The 
bathroom fixtures are child-size. The 
kitchen is immaculate. Outside there's 
a landscaped yard with a sturdy climb- 
ing structure, and pe/haps a fenced-in 
v:?ding pool. It's open year-round, 
from 6:30 in the morning to 0:00 in the 
evening. Where do you sign up? 

The stack of material the director 
hanas you promotes "the closest thing 
to a mother's love," as well as a step-by* 
step curriculum, run by well-trained 
teachers, that leads to better test scores 
in school. Sure, there's a certain die-cut 
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The Kinder-Carpxhain turns 
little kids intcrbig bucks 




, . . N By Dan Bellm 
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look to it all, even to the children's 
artwork— identical cut-and-pasted 
pumpkins or a wall full of the letter C" 
made from cotton balls. But that, Kin- 
der-Care executives say, is an attraction 
for parents who move to another city: 
"No matter where you go," says com- 
pany vice president Ann Muscan, 
"you'll find a nice, clean Kinder-Care 
center very much like the one you left 
behind," 

That's how Perry Mendel planned it. 
In 1968, the shopping-mall developer in 
Montgomery, Alabama, noticed what 
thousands of parents, two generations 
of nursery school teachers, and a loose, 
impoverished coalition of child-care ac- 
tivists already knew: waves of mothers 
had entered the work force and were 
often anxious about who would care for 
their children. Some may have seen the 
n^ed for a national policy to ease the 
burden on working women and their 
children. Perry Mendel saw a fortune. 

Mendel, who would not consent to 
an interview with Mother Jones, has 
told and retold the story. One morning 
he asked why a certain man around 
town had such time on his hands, such a 
pretty car; it was because he learned, 
the man's wife owned two "nursery 
schools." Then Mendel read an article 
about "the alluring economics of a na- 
tionwide day-care chain." So he put to- 
gether $200,(XX) and hired the man of 
leisure and his wife to be center oper- 
ators. He found consultants— including 
football player Bart Starr, who advised 
him on "muscle coordination and de- 
velopment." He paid an ad agency $100 
to develop the company logo, the little 
red steeple that he boasts has become 
"as recognizable as the Golden Arch- 
es." 

Nineteen years later. Mendel and his 
original nine partners are millionaires, 
and Kinder-Care Learning Centers 




Some Canadian 
Kinder-Care 
workers are 
unionized, but 
the current 
organizing drive 
is the first in 
the United 
States to take 
on the child- 
care chains. 



Iead> the child*care-tor-pioii» mduMn 
kinder-C aie operate> neai l\ ! I'HUen* 
tors in 40 Mate* and Canada with a 
tapautv toi over ! !* n <«' Juidien 
ahead ot its closest competitoi the 
Mtc I a Petite \c\idcm\ <»t K insist ifv 
1'ioieumi! |U- to h ptueiu .innu.ii 
girwih. kinder-* aie nnokM mmtic 
^ million last veai to >un 12* to 1 ; o 
new centers, and Mendel predicts ten 
ter numhci KHH)h\ IW3 

The conipam ha> zeroed in on grow- 
ing suburbs, espeeialh in the Sun Belt 
The demographic unit ot choice is a 
voung. two-worker lamiU earning 
$25. iW to S35,(HH) a vear. and willing 
and able to pa\ MM) or more per week 
tor dependable, full-time tare We re 
a middle-class child-care organization 
Ann Muscan savs "We are not dealing 
with children who have been M.wcrclv 
deprived We can't put in the tune with 
children who have to he taught [vimiiui 
hygiene or how to eat We nuild <>n 
what parents are doing at home " 

Ironically, tor man\ tamilio attcv* lo 
good child care is the dividing line be- 
tween life on welfare and the middle 
class According to the C hildren n De- 
fense Fund in W islungtnn. \j C . 23 
states now help fewer families with their 
child-ca:s needs ifv uhe\ did in 1°M 
Funding cuts, soann 'ubilitv insurance 
rates, and a short. "»e ol piesthool- 
qualified teachers are now straining, or 
closing down, nonprofit 'id' Mom and 
Pop" -owned centers nationwide But 
the demand remains high, in tor 
instance, researchers tound that Cal- 
ifornia had 50.(XX) child-care spaces tor 
the 20°.I,1X) children under age two who 
needed them. 

Kinder-Care has succeeded h\ court- 
ing the middle-class market with attrac- 
tive, convenient, and reliable Nerw 
The company 's executives are man.me- 
ment experts who know how to ui! 
costs and corners— often in violation *»f 
poor I v enforced state regulations Men- 
del has parlayed real-estate sa\\\ into 
profits and has bought and created -spin- 
off businesses to capitalize on w hat he 
calls his "captive market" ot parents 
and children (See From Real h Mate 
to Kiddie Insurance.'* page 3d ) But 
above all. Kmaer-Care\ success de- 
pends on thousands ot underpaid, un- 
organized, female child-care workers 
To keep them from organizing kinder - 
Care 1 Uel\ has broken the law 
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I used to gloat about the 
| "semi-inexhaustible 
I supply of peopie who 
like to work with chil- 
dren " In l ( )7X. Pcny 
'J Mendel estimated that 
41) percent of his employees were ex- 
schoolteachers, many of whom had 
been laid oft Mam others, he said two 
years later -sere 'young female(s)" in 
their ''fiist job situation Many take 
jobs in day-care solely as a stopgap until 
they are able to get into some other 
field " Real estate vice president Jack 
Hunch row added. Tm satisfied its like 
the Marine Corps--there's a certain 
number of people who'd pay money to 
do it " 

Not anymore School enrollments 
are up. teachers are back at work, and 
child-care programs throughout the 
country are facing a severe shortage of 
staff Many child-care workers are no 
longer "young females"; according to a 
national survey, close to 50 percent of 
the are 35 or older, and at least 30 
percent earn their family's sole income. 

The recruitment ads now set a more 
respectful tone In some areas. Kinder- 
Care ts offering employees a $75 bonus 
for finding new help ' Be a child-care 
professional at Kinder-Care/' sjvs one 
leaflet, "a company where employees 
are rewarded for ambition and excel- 
lence " Anothc says The Kinder- 
Care teacher is a \er> special person/' 
one who "sometimes sheds a tear be- 
cause she is touched by L.e beauty ot a 
child experiencing hie m his very own. 
special way " "We shall always tiy to 
remember" Mendel promi.es in the 
employee benefits brochure, "to re- 
ward those ot you who make jour] 
growth possible " 

But they haven't remembered Last 
year Kinder-Cat e' showed earnings of 
S v } million, and Perry Mendel mado 
o\er SI million President Richard .1 
Grassgreen was paid more than 
SSfMUXH) E\en the tour Kindeioos the 
company hires to dress up tor ribbon- 
cutting ceremonies make as much as 
$20,000 a war Net roughly three-quar- 
ters ot Kindcr-C aie\ child-cure pro- 
\ iders start out at minimum w age 

Mane R\an (not her real name) is 
one ot the "\eiy special persons" Kin- 
der-Care still gets sometimes 1 Iired last 
summer as a teacher's aide at a Kinder- 



Care center on the East Coast tor $4 an 
hour, she was soon promoied to teacher 
status for the same pay. At her three- 
month evaluation she war. raised a 
dime, to S4 10, at sr; months she got 
another 15 cents In return, tor two or 
three days a week she cares tor 1 1 or 12 
four-y ear-olds on her own. even though 
the legal maximum in her state is 10 

"The director knows I'm frustrated." 
says Ryan. "She tells me, 'Let them just 
play.' She says the company is 4 just not 
hiring,' and has made a decision not to 
get more help. The director is basically 
a nice person, she's under a lot of pres- 
sure from the district manager. But I 
can only run a learning program when I 
have help," Nice or not. a Kinder-Care 
director, trained and pressured to keep 
costs down, may feel an incentive to 
understate. 

Overall, the educational program 
seems sound enough, if not particularly 
creative. Kinder-Care's "15 Goals" for 
children (to "develop a healthy, 
positive self-image, [to] develop moral 
and aesthetic values . . .") could have 
been written by the child-development 
pioneer Jean Piaget. But the curricu- 
lum from the Montgomery home of- 
fice, packed into thick, imposing three- 
ring binders, does seem neatly geared 
to untrained, short-term help. "It's all 
spelled out here day by day,*' says the 
four-year-olds' teacher at a Mas- 
sachusetts center, holding a binder 
marked "Once Upon a Time . . Hap- 
pily Ever After." "All you have to do is 
open up the book and give it to them/' 
Today they aren't getting much. She has 
to prepare lunch because the cook has 
quit, and her aide is minding the chil- 
dren on her own— a violation of state 
regulations. At another center nearby, 
an employee admits she was unofficially 
promoted from aide to teacher after 
three months, without the required 
training: "The director said, 'Just fol- 
low the instructions in the book ' M 



n July 1985, Johnnie Brad- 
ford was hired to teach at a 
brand-new Kinder-Care center 
in Pittsburg, California, an in- 
dustrial town northeast of San 
Francisco. After two months 
she was promoted to assistant 



director but still made less than $5 an 
hour 

Sonii of Kinder-Care's personnel 



policies troubled her trom the start 
Teachers, tor instance, can be laid c*f or 
have their hours cut on a day-to-day 
basis "Any morning," says Bradford, 
"you could be sent home if they didn't 
have enough children. I hen the age 
groups would be mixed together and 
moved around. The s consistency the 
children would get is questionable. ' 
"Full-time" employment js 20 hours or 
more per week— not much ot a job 
when the pay is near minimum wage, 
and with hours vu« ^le enough to 
mas.e a second job h^u to schedule. 

Sick .eave was another sore point. 
Colds, fiu. and all kinds of 24-hour bugs 
are inevitable when working around 
small children, but Kinder-Care em- 
ployees in their first year receive no si ;k 
pay until their third day out. "Ob- 
viously, because of that policy." says 
another ex-teacher, "people come to 
work sick— or they takv a third day 
even if they feel better, just to get paid " 
But expressing discontent to parents 
was against the rules. The employee 
handbook threatens to fire any teacher 
who discusses with parents "local gov- 
ernment regulations, the conditions of 
center facilities, and the terms and con- 
ditions of employment. " 

In December. Johnnie Bradford— 
now back in school at her local commu- 
nity college and working tor Kinder- 
Care as a substitute teacher inste • J ot 
as the assistant director— learned that 
some local child-care workers had 
joined a union. Over the next month 
and a half. Bradford and others from 
K nder-Care centers in nearby Antioeh 
ar.d Concord had four meetings with 
Mary Ann Massenburg, the general or- 
ganizer for District 65 of the United 
Auto Workers. [Editor s Note District 
65 represents employees at Motha 
Jones, and Massenburg is the union 
representative ot the bargaining unit at 
the magazine.) People began signing 
union cards, and a drive for Kinder- 
Care's 14 Northern California centers 
was under way. Several Toronto Kjn- 
der-Care centers were organized by the 
Ontario Public Service Employees Ln- 
ion in 1982, but the Northern California 
drive is the first in the United States to 
take on the chtld-eare chains— not just 
Kinder-Care, but also La Petite Acade- 
my 

On lanuary M) of last year. atte< 
leainum that center director Km\\\ Ja 
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cohsen intended to fire her. Bradford 
called the union for help. The next day. 
in Massenburg s presence. Jacobsen ex- 
plicitly fired Bradford for engaging in 
union activity, claiming Bradford had 
done so while working a management 
|ob 

I the company honchos started 
amvmg. district manager Midiael Hill; 
personnel manager Cora Anderson; 



MOTHtR |ON h S 

and Candace Pardue. Kinder-Care s di- 
rector of human resources, a woman 
well trained in "union prevention/' An- 
derson, for one. was worried that Ja- 
cobsen hadn't been "circumspect" 
enough bv firing Johnnie Bradford in 
Iront oi her union organi/ei. 

Pardue gathered the teachers to- 
geliic. read a prepared speech entitled 
"Don't Sign Anything." and passed out 



a "Statement of Position on Unioniza- 
tion." ("In everyone's best interest . 
the Company will oppose by e\ery legal 
and proper means any attempt bv am 
union to disturb the relationship v\hich 
the Company and its employees un- 
lently enjoy. We hope thai all ol om 
employees leel the same way.") Hill 
held a discussion to elicit gripes and said 
he would "look into" re.aedvum them 



From Real Estate 
To Kiddie Insurance 




bRRY MKNDEL MAY NOT HAVE 

known about child care 
when he started Kinder- 
Care, but he did know real 
estate. Abandoning a fran- 
chise-selling scheme after seven 
r >nths. he made his first real head- 
way by getting investors to buy land, 
pay for construction, and then offer 
Kinder-Care 30-year leases to main- 
tain the property. By the time land 
prices shot up in the 1980s, Kinder- 
Care's early bargains guaranteed it a 
lower break-even point than newer 
chains could hope for. Nowadays the 
company buys and develops its own 
property. 

Once Kinder-Care got rolling, it 
staked out other sources of profit 
Chief among them has been Kinder 
Life Insurance Company, a wholly- 
owned subsidiary founded by Mendel 
in 1978 to sell life insurance for chil- 
dren. In a press release announcing 
the new offer. Mendel said. "This cap- 
tive market of over 20.000 children is 
projected to grow at a rate of 7.500 
new students each year, increasing our 
market annually/which should add 
substantially to the revenues of Kin- 
der Life and Kinder-Care/' 

This was too much even for Wall 
Street tditor Ralph Coleman of the 
OIC Review, a financial newspaper 
covering over-the-counter companies, 
responded. "We yield to no one in our 
devotion to capitalism, and the need 
for appKmg the profit motive to as 
many activities as possible. But Kin- 



der-Care management, in its zeal for 
profits, is a case of capitalism run 
amuck— converting children into 
profit-centers for the benefit of the 
corporate coffers." 

Kinder Life offers a $5,000 policy 
with a fixed premium of $21 a year, 
regardless of the child's age. Consum- 
er Reports has estimated that putting 
the money into a passbook savings 
account would likely yield $11,500 by 
the time a five-year-old reaches 65, 
instead of about $2,835 through Kin- 
der Life. Yet by 1985, Kinder Life had 
roughly $302 million of life insurance 
in force, covering 60,400 children and 
showing $915,000 in earnings-a rec- 
ord 12-percent increase from the year 
before. As a hook, Kinder-Care 
throws the first year's premium in with 
a family's regular child-care fee; when 
the year is up, about 30 percent ot its 
customers renew 

Now Kinder-Care has begun a full- 
blown expansion into "financial ser- 
vices. M Last April it bought Pioneer 
Western Corporation, a Kansas City 
insurance company that plans to visit 
Kinder-Care-enrolled parents to pro- 
mote insurance and mutual funds; in 
November, Pioi eer Western ab- 
sorbed Kinder Life into its operations. 
Last May Kinder-Care bought Cen- 
terbanc Savings Association of <Jt. Pe- 
tersburg, Florida^ in order to push 
IRA accounts, certificates of deposit, 
college savings plans, and mortgages 
to its customers. 

Diversification doesn't stop there 



In 1985, Kinder-Care acquired the 
Sylvan Learning Corporation, a chain 
of franchise "teaching stores" that tu- 
tor children in reading and math after 
school, at an average rate of S25 an 
hour. A mail-order business ot 
clothing, books, and tote bags is under 
way. and Kinder-Care has licensed the 
company name with hook, entertain- 
ment, and toy companies. The com- 
pany name and its symbols are readilv 
recognizable to children in the cen- 
ters: starting at age three, for an addi- 
tional charge, children receive a 
monthly workbook, including amontz 
other things a picture of Dolly Dober~- 
man, Kinder-Care's safety awareness 
symbol (The Doberman pinscher 
with a bonnet and granny glasses says, 
"I never let my puppies go with 
strangers!") By age five, logo recogni- 
tion training is well under way. A/v 
Kinder- Care Kindergarten Book is fui 
of little steeples to color red. And Per- 
ry Mendel is already looking to the 
other extreme of the age spectrum 
he's now talking about opening a 
chain of "day-care centers for senior 
citizens" over the next few years 

The verdict among investors has 
varied. The editors otForbes and ana- 
lysts at E. F. Mutton and Alex Brown 
and Sons fear that the company s 
boom is turning into a sprawl. But 
Money magazine has called Kinder- 
Care one of "twelve . . . companies 
that should stand the test of time." 
PaineWebber recently rated Kinder- 
Care an "attractive" stock, basing its 
"optimism" op *vgh divorce rates and 
on the mistaken assumption that "the 
baby boomers have just begun to have 
their families." And < :ent issue of 
Venture laved over the '$10 billion" 
industry "The barriers can be dealt 
with and profits can be racked up." 

-D.H 
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B> mid-April, most ot the staff had 
received a 15- to 25-cent raise, and child 
care for the staffs own children had 
become fr^ or half-price, depending 
on the child's age. Hill later testified 
that he already had been planning to 
upgrade wages and benefits before he 
heard about the union, but he couldn't 
produce am evidence 

Last November, the National Labor 
Relations Board in Oakland found 
Kinder-Care guilty of four labor-law 
violations. The NLRB ordered the 
company to stop threatening or dis- 
charging its employees for union ac- 
tivity, to stop wage and benefit offers 
meant to discourage union support, and 
to reinstate Johnnie Bradford with back 
pay There's discontent among admin- 
istrators as well. In another Kmder- 
Care district, an assistant director has 
filed an NLRB complaint, hopin 0 to 
collect nearly $8,(XK) in pay she says the 
company owes her for 16 months of 
working 50 to 80 hours a week. She says 
Kin Jer-Care tried to settle out of court 
for $2,000, if she'd sign a promise never 
to ie\eal that she had filed an NLRB 
suit, or for how much. 



n 1986, Kinder-Care told the 
Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission that it had "experi- 
enced no difficulty in complying 
with applicable regulations and 
licensing requirements," and 
foresaw no such trouble in the 



future However, a spot check ot licens- 
ing records from four states proves oth- 
erwise In particular, there is consider- 
able evidence that Kinder-Care has 
understaffed many of its centers, or has 
staffed them with unqualified people. 

Child-care licensing regulations on 
health, safety, equipment, and staffing 
vary from state to state. New York, 
among other states* monitors more 
strictly those programs that receive 
public child-care funds targeted for the 
poor— a major reasor why in most 
states Kinder-Care avoids public fund- 
ing (Because ot regulations in New 
York— which Kinder- Cares Ann Mus- 
can calls "a welfare state"— the com- 
pany has avoided the state entirely.) In 
every state-, child-care licensing is a 
matter of minimal health and safety 
standaids and is not a guarantee of 
quality, enforcing regulations easily be- 
comes a cat-and-mouse game Typ- 



ically, the licenser's car pulls up, the 
holes in staffing are quickly plugged by 
the office help, and the center gets off 
with a hand slap about staf£ y child ratios, 
health forms missing from the files, or 
an out-of-date inspection sticker on the 
fire extinguisher. 

Strapped by large caseloads and little 
clout, licensers can't do much more; in 
California, for example, each worker 
oversees an average of 303 day-care 
homes, or 119 centers. After a string of 
serious violations, a center might be 
fined, say, $50 a day until it straightens 
out— a cheaper arrangement for a high- 
volume chain than hiring enough com- 
petent help all along. 

Given these limits, various state 
monitors have found plenty of w io- 
lations by Kinder-Care At least three 
California centers— in Antioch, Pieas- 
anton* and Livermore— opened with 
no license at all. The nearby Concord 
center has been repeatedly under- 
staffed* and cited, for two years. In 
Southfield, Michigan, a licenser in 1984 
found a single care giver in charge of 37 
children, some of them "wandering 
throughout the center away- from the 
main group with no supervision avail- 
able to them. [An] 8-month-old infant 
had been sitting in a feeding table for 30 
minutes with no care giver available; 
the only 'supervision' came from sever- 
al four- or five-year-olds who occasion- 
ally came by to prop up her bottle." 

Last fall in Arlington, Texas, the re- 
gional Kinder-Care director's 16-year- 
old daughter was found caring for a 
group of children, sometimes on her 
own, without the required child-care 
training. In nearby Coppell, a licenser 
observed children for 45 minutes one 
afternoon "climbing on furniture, yell- 
ing, running, and tipping over equip- 
ment [such as] mirrors and chairs while 
teachers swept the floors." The as- 
sistant director there "statea that more 
structured learning occurs in the morn- 
ing " In the Dallas suburb of Fanners 
Branch, one teacher was found alone 
with 40 children, but the situation was 
"corrected" on the spot. 

In September 1983, a five-year-old 
girl was killed by a falling storage cabi- 
net at the Kinder-Care center in 
Woburn, Massachusetts— the kind of 
awful accident that could happen nearly 
anywhere. Yet upon closer inspection, 
licensers cited the ,enter tor 63 vio- 




lations, among them that the director 
"knowingly employed unqualified 
staff,'" that toddlers were "observed 
wandering about without direction or 
activities," and that play equipment in 
the yard was rusted, or had sharp edges 
and protruding nails. The Massachu- 
setts Office for Children concluded that 
the licensee was unable "to soundly ad- 
minister the center, to staff the center 
with persons who have appropriate ex- 
perience and/Or education; [and] to 
provide for the basic physical care of 
children " The center is now in com- 
pliance with the law. 

ORKING ASSMS 

a socially re- 
sponsible mon- 
ey market fund, 
chose to divest 
from Kinder- 
Care last fall 
after hearing complaints from child- 
care activists. "Their labor practices are 
not up to the standards by which we 
make investment decisions," says Jane 
Baker, Working Assets' chief operating 
officer. "We would love to invest in 
good child care, but we're having a 
rough time Ending a way to do it." 

The entire child-care field pays 
poorly, and everyone is having trouble 
hiring care givers and keeping them. 
The highly profitable Kinder-Care is in 
a financial position to change that* but 
for now, there's a s'onc wall in the way. 
Even when child-c«re union activists 
and others secured $5 million in ihc 
1986 Massachusetts budget to upgrade 
child-care wages* Kinder-Care turned 
down its portion, claiming that to up- 
grade wages in the state-funded centers 
and not in others would be "inappropri- 
ate," and would make parent fees un- 
atiordable. 

"We have to keep costs down tor 
parents," says Ann Muscan. "and wc 
do the very best we can for our employ- 
ees. We shouldn't be held responsible 
for the whole child-care industry. We 
engage in free enterprise without apolo- 
gy; it's what made America great. We 
offer the best quality for the best price. 
We don't overcharge, and wc don't un- 
derpay " 

Sooner or later, of course, the mar- 
ketplace will slow Kinder-Care down 
What held can grow for long withoul 
securing the labor force it needs? The 
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. . thisisoneof 
Snyder's better books, 
perhaps the one that will 
afford the best glimpse 
yet of w hat now looks 
I ike a very coherent 
poettc career/' 
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LAW • PSYCHOLOGY 

WITH A CRITICAL PERSPECTIVE 

MASTERS IN PSYCHOLOGY 

A strong clinical program drawing upon 
psychoanalysis, feminism and critical 
theory with the aim of graduating sociaJly 
conscious psychotherapists 

SCHOOL OF LAW 
An alternative public interest law school 
*ith a unique apprenticeship program 
and faculty of progressive attorneys and 
educators, training students to become 
effective social change lawyers 
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50 Fell Street 
San Francisco 
California 
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NONRESIDENT BACHELOR 
MASTER AND DOCTORAL 
DEGREES FOR THE 
ACCOMPLISHED INDIVIDUAL 

Columbia Pacific University, the largest 
nonresidential graduate university in the U S., 
with over 3.500 students and 350 PhD faculty, 
has been authorized by the State of California 
to grant nonresident Bachelor, Master and 
Doctoral degrees in numerous fields, including 
Business, Psychology. Engineering, Health, 
and Education. 

Degrees areearned through a combination of 
fullacademiccreditforlifeandworkexpenence. 
and completion of an independent study pro* 
lectin thestudenfsareaofspecialmterest.Tne 
timemvolvedisshorteneddueto accelerated, 
self-paced learning. Thecost is under $3,000.' 

Columbia Pacific University is attracting ao 
complished individuals, members of the busi- 
ness and professional community, desippg to 
design their own projects and receive academic 
acknowledgement for their personal achieve- 
ments May I send you more information? 

R.L. Crews, M.D., President 
COLUMBIA PACIFIC UNIVERSITY 

1415ThlrdSt.. Suite 6804,S*nRMatLCA94901 
Call Toll Fret USA: SOO.227-1817. ^xl. 4*0 
California Only: MC-772.3545.ext 480 



fear ot losing good workers motivated 
the Campbell Soup Company not to 
renew its contract with Kinder-Care List 
September at its Camden. New Jersev. 
headquarters. -The pav was verv low. 
and llicie was ,1 lot ( >| lumovu anions 
(he k aUk is/ savsOhui Mann. 
Campbell's dnector ot government 
compliance and child-care coordinator 
"Some parents were getting very un- 
happy, but Kinder-Care was unable to 
recruit better people." Now that Km- 
der-Care is gone, head-teacher wages at 
Campbells center have risen from $5 an 
hour to a range of $9 to SIX: the direc- 
tor's salary has gone from $17,000 to a 
range of $25.(XX) to S30.(KK). Mann sa\s 
he "would not recommend a vendor 
program like Kinder-Care" to other 
employers. 

And yet . who can wait for the market 
to adjust? "Most families today need 
child care." says Marcy Whitebook of 
the Child Care Employee Project, a 
resource clearinghouse and advocacy 
organization based in Oakland. Califor- 
nia. "It cuts across politics and class, 
and everyone touched by the need 
should be contributing to the solution- 
government, parents, employers, 
unions. For now. the greatest national 
'subsidy" we have is the underpaid • 
child-care workers. About 70 percent 
of them earn below the poverty level, in 
1984. their average earnings were 
$9,200 a year. Kinder-Care couldn't 
survive without that subsidy : it s time to 
get off the high horse that they 're tree 
enterprise* and doing it without any- 
one's help. 

"It Kinder-Care could pay better 
wages, keep a stable work force, and 
still make a profit-well. OK. whv not ' 
What we know about young children is 
that they need a stable environment 
with consistent, caring adults. You can 
base your program either on what 
draws customers, or on what children 
need— like to depend on their teacher 
being there six months from now. Chil- 
dren learn what they see. and im atraid 
we're training a lot ot them to tune 
out." 

And. as a company slogan lemmds 
I rents and investors. "The leaders ol 
tomorrow aie at Kinder-Care todav 
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Cost and Quality in Child Care: 
Reality and Myth 

by Carollee Howes, Willa Pettygrove, 
and Marcy Whitebook 

In the public policy arena, it is popular to describe two worlds of 
child care. In this view, public sector programs enjoy secure and 
relatively generous funding. For these programs, quality is 
presumed to be the natural result of government funding with 
its requisite special standards and contractual requirements. In 
contrast, private sector programs depend on parent fees; funding 
is less predictable and is constrained by market factors, chiefly 
parents' ability to pay. Licensing standards provide minimum 
protection and typically do not define optimal quality for such 
programs. Therefore, definitions of quality in the private sector 
are driven by parental preference as programs compete for 
enrollment and attempt to minimize costs. 

The two worlds of child care are, *n tact, two ends of one contin- 
uum; many programs depend on a mix of public, quasi-public, 
and private funding for survival. And both predominantly pub- 
lic funded and private programs can be found at all points on the 
continuum of program quality. For the case of child care, a 
simple dichotomy overlooks the element most centra) to child 
care quality, the skilled and professional individuals who direct 
and are employed in both public and private programs. 

Still, many decisions about child care (made by both fee paying 
parents and child advocates) seem to regress to the assumption 
"you get what you pay for." Can directors argue that better 
funding through increased subsidies or higher fees will result in 
better quality, or can funders and parents rightly demand that 
programs make better use of the funds they have? 
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Our answer to both views is: it 
depends largely on how a 
program allocates funds for 
staff. Personnel costs typically 
are the largest part of a 
program's budget, and it makes 
good management sense to pay 
most attention to the biggest 
budget items. It is also sound 
practice from a quality perspec- 
tive; research (beginning with the 
National Day Care study in the 
70s) has demonstrated the link 
between staff qualifications and 
the impact of a program on 
children's development. Now 
there is a growing body of data 
which establish a direct link 
between program funding and the 
impact of staff performance on 
child development. 

A California Study 

California's child care has been a 
frequent subject of study because 
of its long history of public 
support and because of the 
diversity within its publicly 
funded programs. In an effort to 
reduce cost and serve more 
children, the state has scruti- 
nized the wide cost range found 
in these various forme of c^re. 
For example, a July 1985 report 
from California's legislative 
analyst found variations in cost 
could not be tied to the program's 
location, age of child served, or 
presence of unionized staff. 
Rather, the strongest influence 
on cost seemed to be historical 
factors, usually the legislated 
funding formulas. 

In 1985, Michael Olenick studied 
100 centers in the Los Angeles 
area and grouped them into fou^ 
quality levels. Overall ratings of 
quality were related to cost; the 
annual per child cost was $2,038 
for low quality centers and $3,300 
for high quality centers. High 
quality centers spent proportion- 
ately more on program-related 



items and less on items such as 
rent, utilities, and custodians. In 
addition, Olenick found a relation- 
ship between quality and person- 
nel cost: "Programs at the lower 
end spent no more than half of 
their income on staff while pro- 
grams at the high end spent closer 
to two thirds. ... As quality level 
increased, staff received more . . . 
overah benefits, and more ongoing 
training." 

In another study, Olenick ana- 
lyzed quality reviews for 16 state- 
funded preschool programs in 
California, 6 of them publicly ad- 
ministered. Here he found quality 
was positively related to budget 
allocations for teacher salaries and 
benefits and negatively related to 
costs for supervisory personnel. 
He concluded that the findings for 
teacher pay and benefits must be 
due to improved retention of staff. 
He did not find systematic differ- 
ences in quality between the 
public and privately administered 
programs. 

We began a study in response to a 
number of public policy mandates. 
We wanted to find some solution 
to the deadlock between factors of 
inadequate funding, high demand, 
limited supply, and variable 
quality. One question was the 
focus for our study — how are 
personnel costs related to staffing 
practices vhich contribute to 
positive developmental outcomes 
for children? 

We focused on infant center care 
because the problems of inade- 
quate funding, high demand, 
variable quality, and inadequate 
supply are most evident here. 
While a preferred form of care, the 
high cost makes it prohibitive both 
for parents and providers. At the 
same time, research has demon- 
strated the importance of continu 
ity and secure adult/child relation- 
ships for optimal development in 
the first years of life. 



Administrators of 25 state subsi- 
dized infant/toddler programs 
provided the data to address the 
research question. These admin- 
istrators represented school 
district administered programs 
(40%), private non profit agencies 
(36%), campus child care pro- 
grams (12%), and vendor/ voucher 
programs which paid for services 
chosen by parents from diverse 
private sector sources (12%). 

How did variations in cost relate 
to staffing requirements? Total 
cost of a program was not related 
to staffing standards, but percent 
of budget spent on personnel was. 
For example, administrators who 
reported staffing requirements 
which exceeded state licensing 
standards also reported a high 
percent of budget spent on 
personnel. More rigorous staffing 
standards were not associated 
with increased difficulty in staff 
recruitment; somewhat higher 
pay rates may have served as a 
positive incentive to prospective 
staff. And programs with larger 
shares of their budget devoted to 
staff reported lower staff turn- 
over rates and shorter delays in 
finding substitute and replace- 
ment staff. 

These findings seem to restate 
the obvious, and they validate the 
intentions and efforts of the 
successful administrators we 
interviewed. Those administra- 
tors seemed to be making man- 
agement decisions which put 
funds where they were most 
likely to affect quality. For 
infants and toddlers, where the 
formation of secure and positive 
attachments is essential, quality 
means lower staff turnover and 
more qualified staff. 

Budgeting for Quality 

Do these findings, from a small 
number of publicly funded pro- 
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grams in California, have rele- 
vance for the much broader and 
more diverse world of child care? 
We believe they do. 

The results of our study, com- 
bined with Michael Olenick's 
work, provide evidence that there 
is a link between more judicious 
budgeting for personnel and 
enhanced program quality. This 
evidence contradicts some com- 
mon misconceptions: 

u If I pay staff more, my pro- 
gram will be too expensive." 
Higher pay can result in higher 
program costs. However, the 
California studies found that the 
percent of total budget spent on 
personnel, not the total cost of 
care, was related to quality in 
terms of staff turnover and quali- 
fications. 

"Parents already think staff 
make too much" Parents who 
think this can easily be educated 
with salary survey data from 
CCEP or comparable information 
from their locality. The National 
Association for the Education of 
Young Children offers M In Whose 
Hands" (A Demographic Fact 
Sheet on Child Care Providers, 
1985, #760), which documents the 
problems of pay and status in the 
child care profession. He\eisone 
statistic: 58% of all center staff 
in the US currently have incomes 
below the federal definition of 
poverty. Moreover, parents 
quickly grasp the relationship 
between staffing requirements 
and turnover rates and the 
quality of services they receive. 
This is especially the case for 
infants and toddlers, where 
parental concerns about attach- 
ment and stability of care are 
paramount 



"Public programs can iieet 
strict staffing requirements 
because they have better fund- 
ing, but my program can't" It 
is certainly reasonable to expect 
public programs to meet optimal 
standards when their funding is 
relatively more stable and gener- 
ous. We would like to see funding 
formulas which direct recipients of 
public subsidies to give budget 
priority to staff pay. Olenick's 
findings demonstrate that pro- 
grams in the private sector do find 
ways to support high quality 
through their staffing policies. 
And public programs are ncc 
without funding problems. In 
California, for example, publicly 
funded programs face limits on 
cost of living adjustments. 

"It's getting hard to find quali- 
fied staff; we need to lower 
standards." Reducing standards 
is a short term solute which in 
the long term stanas to weaken 
the status and position of child 
care. Our survey indicated that 
programs committed to better 
funding for direct care and teach- 
ing staff did not report as many 
problems in recruitment and 
retention. We do not deny that 
there is a crisis in staffing. We 
believe that continued low pay, 
along with weakened standards, 
will only worsen it. 

Good pay, benefits, and working 
conditions are incentives which 
directors can use to attract and 
retain qualified staff, and thereby 
enhance the quality of the services 
they offer. The task is to find 
ways to make the best use of 
limited funds and other resources 
to increase these incentives, and 
at the same time to improve 
overall funding for both public and 
private programs, CCEP is a 



resource in helping child care 

administrators with these tasks. 
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^R esearch Reports 

Beyond Babysitting 

Changing the Treatment and Image of Child Caregivers 

by Willa Pettygrove, Marcy Whitebook, and Mary Weir 



Rationale 

More than 2 million people, almost all 
women, earn their living caring for chil- 
dren full time; thousands more supple- 
ment their income with part-time ci ild 
care work (Ruopp et al. 1979; Divine- 
Hawkins 1981). Child caregivers face con- 
ditions similar to those in other female- 
dominated fields— low pay, low status, 
and little job security. Most child care- 
givers live on the edge of poverty (Rubin 
1982) 

Although the need for good child care 
has gained increasing public attention, the 
workers who meet this need seem almost 
invisible, except for the unfortunate re- 
ports of child abuse or the rare stereotyped 
images of babysitters who love to play 
with children and earn pin money on the 
side. The reality is that most caregivers are 
women in their mid-twenties to late forties 
who support themselves and their fami- 
lies. Many have also invested heavily in 
training and education (Ruopp et al. 1979; 
Wimebook et al. 1982). 

Until recently, even the child care com- 
munitv ignored the conditions faced by its 
members. The high rate of turnover and 
burnout among child care employees has 
hnallv sparkvd concern (Seiderman 1978; 
Whitebook et a!. 1982; Hostetler 1984). It 
appears that qualified workers are leaving 
the Held, and that student interest in child 
care as a career has begun to decline. 

Only by understanding the origins of 
thes.tr problems can workable solutions be 



developed. Yet, very little research has fo- 
cused on child caregivers. A few studies 
attribute burnout and dissatisfaction to the 
nature of the work (Mattingly 1977, Freu- 
denberger 1977) or the personality types .)f 
the workers (Freudenberger 1977; Reed 
1977, Sutton 1977). More recent studies 
identify poor compensation as the key to 
dissatisfaction in both centers and tamily 
day care homes (Anderson 1980; Groves 
1982; Whitebook et al. 1982). Organiza- 
tional problems, many resulting from poor 
funding, have limited the availability ot 
breaks, substitutes, and other personnel 
practices that might ease the tensions 
created by low pay (Maslach and Pines 
1977). 

This Research Report summarizes the 
findings of two studies undertaken to de- 
scribe child caregivers' perceptions of 
themselves and the profession and to col- 
lect information on the compensation re- 
ceived for child care work. 
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Methodology 

Surveys of child caregivers were con- 
ducted in Illinois in 1975 and in California 
in I^S2 Both used the same questionnaire, 
written b\ Marv Weir. 

I he questionnaire consists of two sec- 
tions The tirst 30 questions cover percep- 
tions ot job status and satisfaction and 
gather information about training, pay, 
and benetits. The second part employs the 
Cornell University Jobs Description Index 
(JDI) (Hulin and Smith 1964; 1965). TheJDI 
was the only valid and reliable index avail- 
able in 1975 that was sufficiently relevant 
for child caregivers. This index produces 
job satisfaction scores on five dimensions: 
people, pay, promotion, work, and super- 
vision. 

Weir surveyed 217 child care workers in 
Illinois in 1975. As president of the Illinois 
Af YC and chair of a statewide committee 



Table 1. Center typ 


e, program sponsorship, job titles, 




and education. 




Center type 


Illinois 


Cal'fornia 


Day care 


52.5'* 


68 6 f * 


Nursery school 


26 3^ 


2b 1<\ 


Other 


21 2 c 'c 


4 7'r 


Sponsorship 






Public 


37 6% 


35 3<< 


Private n on p rot it 


34 1% 


27 V, 


Private fo» -profit 


27 7 f r 


r/ 0' ( 


Job title 






Director 


12 5' 7 r 


10 5" 


reach er 


54 7<7c 


o4 0 , 


Assistant/ aide 


32 m 


25 (v; 


Education 






High school 


11 3% 


4 $'< 


2 years college 


37 3'", 


=i8 v; 


4 vears college 


28 3"< 




Bevond B A 


23 V\ 


17 



io\ imiij; * Inhl < .lie Im-nsin; 1 sUiiul.iuls, sin- 
enlisted wide participation in her study 

The Child Care Emplovee Project sur- 
veyed a second group ot 86 caregivers in 
1982. The Project selected 14 centers m 
West Los Angeles that represented the lull 
range of program sponsorship and tvpe 
within the community. 

It was expected that the data from these 
two surveys would provide many con- 
trasts and suggest possible directions lor 
further research Instead, the data were 
very similar 

Results 

Similarities 

Sample. Despite the differences in time 
and place, the two groups had many sim- 
ilarities (Table 1), although the Illinois 
study sampled a slightly larger proportion 
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Table 2. Median incomes of service workers (including private 
household, food, health, and protective service workers). 


Type of work 


197S 


1982 


Chi! J ore 

Female .service workers 
Male ser\ tee workerb 


$5,204 
$9,488 


$10.1 \S 
$14.W>9 


Elementary teacher* 


$10,2^2* 


$11 W 


* For 9 months, other salaries based on 


12 months 




Sources- Census Bureau, n d , U S. Department of Labor 1980, News of th 
Statistics, no 82-227 (August 12, 1982) 


e Bureau of Labor 



ot nursery school personnel, and the Cal- 
itornia stud\ included some workers in 
public school programs which are known 
tor their relatively good funding and pay 
levels. Women outnumbered men by more 
than ten to one in both groups. Respon- 
dents ranged in age from the late teens to 
older than 60 

Salaries. One might expect that with 
seven years between surveys, there might 
be some change in pay and benefit- levels. 
The monthly salary range in 1975 was $346 
to $1,383 In 1982, the range was $346 to 
$2,018' Between 1975 and 1982, the Con- 
sumer Price Index increased 79.4 percent 
[News of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
nos. 76-45 (January 21, 1976) and 82-444 
(November 23, 1982)1, so in terms of 
buung power, the monthly salaries for 
man) child care employees actually de- 
ireased These findings confirm that child 
caregivers scarcely earn a living wage. 
When compared to median annual earn- 
ings of female service workers in 1975 and 
1^82, child caregivers' wages look even 
worse (Table 2). 

Fringe benefits. The number of workers 
receiving various types of fringe benefits 
are summarised in Table 3 There were no 
significant differences in benefits reported 
by the two groups. Only a small per- 
centage in both groups received maternity 
leave, despite the fact that so many of 
these workers are ot childbearing age In 



both studies, employees ot private pro- 
grams were least likely to receive anv 
fringe benefits. 

Job tenure. The majority ot the staff in 
these two surveys had bwn on the job no 
longer than two years (Table 4). Although 
directors and head teachers might be ex- 
pected to remain longer in their jobs,, 
length ot employment was not signifi- 
cantly related to job title for either group 
Of course, workers who leave their jobs 
may move to other child care positions: 87 
percent of the Illinois group and 81 percent 
ot the California group stated they would 
look for the same job in the future. 

Attitude toward zvork. The results of 
these two surveys strongly confirm earlier 
findings that while child care stall like 
working with children and enjoy their 
work autonomy (intrinsic aspects), thev 
are very dissatisfied with their compensa- 
tion and working conditions (extrinsic as- 
pects) (Whitebook et al. 1982; IVtygrove 
1981). Nearly 95 percent of the respon- 
dents in Illinois and California reported 
that their pleasure on the job derived from 
involvement with the children. More than 
two-thirds reported that being with chil- 
dren was the most enjoyable aspect ot 
their job. Almost 50 percent found 
"watching children discover tor them- 
selves" the source of greatest satisfaction. 

Autonomy in decision making probably 
augments the satisfaction gamed from m- 
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teracting with child re i (Table 5) Aides ir 
both groups were least likely to have input 
m anv decisions. 

Scores tor the jDI were obtained tor 
about one-half of the respondents in both 
groups However, separate analyses indi- 
cated that those with complete responses 
were very similar to the lull sample for 
both groups The jDI scores confirmed the 



contrast between intrinsic and extrinsic as- 
pects of job satisfaction Average satisUk- 
tion scores on the scales tor people, work, 
ind supervision were quite nigh in con- 
trast to lower scores for pay and promo- 
tion (Table h> 

Self-perception, Despite debates about 
jot> titles, duties, and compensation, most 



Table 3. Benefits received. 





Illinois 


California 


Staff room 


31.4% 


25 9 c v 


Pension 


16 0% 


17 6'* 


Health plan* 


36 5% 


37 W 


Paid holidays 


76 9% 


85 9% 


Maternity leave 


8 2% 


11 8 


Sick leave* 


64 6% 


75 3<v 


Taid vacation* 


56.4% 


71 8'r 


5oc ; al security* 


76.7% 


64.7% 



* Recommended by the NAEYC Ad Hoc Task Group on Nomenclature, Salaries, Benefits, and 
Status of the Early Childhood Profession (November 3,, 1983 draft) Also recommended/paid 
v preparation time, breaks, ar 1 staff development opportunities 



Table 4. 


Length of employment. 






Illinois 


California 


Less than I month 


6 5% 


0% 


1 month - I year 


33.8% 


37 W 


; 1-2 years 


25.9% 


25 9% 


2-5 years 


18 5% 


22 4% 


More tnan 5 years 


15 3% 


14 1% 



Table 5. Decision making about vvj, <. 

Respondents who reported "a great deal of freedom"' in relation to handling of: 

Illinois 

Children 80.7% 
Establishment of routines 65.3% 
Activities 76 6% 

Procurement of materials 43 3% 



California 

75 (3% 

52 4% 
77 4% 

53 V 
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Table 6. JDI scores and summary of an. lysis of variance. 

Group 



ans 



Scale 


Maximum 


Illinois 


California 


V value 


Significance 


People 


18 


16 9143 


16 2432 


5.5811 


0195 


Pay 


8 


2 9439 


2 7073 


375 


Ml 3 


Promotion 


9 


3 0899 


4.0857 


4 1405 


044 


Work 


18 


14 039 


14 0811 


0098 


9.M4 


Supervision 


18 


16.5429 


15 8718 


2 8045 


0962 



agree that child care work is skilled. When 
asked to select occupations most similar to 
theirs in status and prestige, respondents 
were most likely to identify with profes- 
sions and trades generally considered to 
be highly skilled, such as medicine,, engi- 
neering, and carpentry. Few child care- 
givers identified with office,, industrial, )r 
casual workers. The high level of co'Iege 
education of the respondents may account 
for these perceptions. 

When asked to compare their benefits 
package to that of public elementary 
school teachers, 82 percent of the Illinois 
group and 70 percent of the California 
group reported that teachers received 
better benefits Respondents died the role 
of the school board, teachers' professional 
organizations, public opmion,, and better 
training as reasons for the disparities. 

Most respondents had never seen their 
work portrayed in novels,, movies, or 
comic strips About one-half had seen a 
television portrayal, possibly identifying 
with similar roles ,uch as public school 
teachers or mothers (DeCoover and Borah 
1982). 

Difference . 

The differences between the two sam- 
ples are tew, but they do suggest direc- 
tions tor future research. 

Education. Although the Illinois group 
had ^ higher average education level, the 
California simple included more care- 
givers with training beyond high school. 



This seems to reflect the different kinds o, 
training available to preschool teachers in 
the two areas In 1<T5 Illinois did not have 
the well-established system ot two-vear 
college programs that have been available 
to Californians. Different credential and li- 
censing requirements in the 'wo states 
may also be reflected in these differences. 
However, the average educational levels 
for both groups far exceed those of staff in 
the National Day Care Study (Ruopp et al 
1979). 

fob satisfaction. Although there were 
c; ,nihcant differences on the JDI scaies ac- 
cording to the job titles of those surveyed 
and the types of programs in which they 
were employed, there were onlv two 
scales on which significant differences ap- 
peared between the 1975 and 1982 sam- 
ples. Satisfaction scores on the promotion 
scale were significantly lower for the Illi- 
nois group (p < .05), which may reflect 
the differences in options in the two states. 
California has a large number of publicly 
funded programs within the public school 
system which creates a second range on 
the career ladder for child caregivers; no 
such program exists in Illinois. 

JDI scores on the people scale were sig- 
nificantly lower for the California group (p 
<^ .02). Given the positive orientation of 
caregivers toward the intrinsic values of 
the work, and increased attention to 
professionalism in the field, this result is 
puzzling. Perhaps the California group's 
responses represent a more realistic ap- 
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pr.iis.il ol problems with (hoi i employ- 
ment, relative to rising expectations in the 
profession. Workers may apply this 
growing dissatisfaction to themselves for 
tolerating and staying in this difficult field. 
Others may measure their performance 
against the high idealism associated with 
serving young children and their families 
Thi 4 - difference in people scores may re- 
tle m job satisfaction between 1975 

an*. ,2 

Self-perception. Trvs apparent loss in job 
satisfaction could also be inferred from re- 
spondents' ranking of their work relative 
to other occupations. California respon- 
dents more frequently ranked themselves 
with lower status jobs (p < .001). In ad- 
dition, Illinois respondents were more 
likely to judge media portrayals as realistic 
(p = .01) and positive (p = .05). These 
differences suggest a growing dissatisfac- 
tion with public images or increased 
awareness of the public's low esteem tor 
child care work. 



What is to be done? 

These findings help define the problems 
facing the early childhood profession. 
They confirm some of the most negative 
and positive assumptions about child care 
as work. Despite growing concern within 
the field there has been virtually no con- 
crete improvement in compensation. Even 
so, the results confirm that child caregivers 
respect the work they do and have a sense 
of satisfaction and challenge about their 
daily work. 

Within the child care community there 
appears to De consensus that wages, 
working conditions, and status need to be 
improved General agreement exists that 
the contradictions between the intrinsic 
.alue of caring for children and the ex- 
trip^ nayoffs for those who do it must be 
i « 'solved There is less consensus on the 
best means to accomplish these tasks 



Different communities and groups ol 
workers may requ^e varied strategies to 
implement these recommendations. A 
locus on media may be a more efficient use 
of time in an urban area than in a small 
community. Raising fees in a low-income 
area will only alienate parents who are 
struggling to pay the current cost of care 
A remedy for ihe problems of staff in a 
large school district program would prob- 
ably not help those working in proprietary 
centers or parent cooperatives. 

Without people to implement these 
strategies, the best ideas "ill be useless. 
Although there are small groups of child 
care staff advocating for more and better 
services, the majority of caregivers are 
only marginally involved in such activity. 
Only aboui 000 of the several hundred 
thousand employed in early childhood 
programs are members of NAEYC, and 
only a few thousand child care workers are 
represented by unions 

How ^an. caregivers join together to dis- 
cuss strategies and become invc'"ed in ef- 
forts to improve their situation? What 
motivates some child care workers to pas- 
sively accept their situation, while others 
seek to change it? Are turnover, high un- 
employment, and women's limited job op- 
tions to blame for such resignation? Or do 
staff pull back from demanding more be- 
cause they tear increased fees for par- 
ents — many of them poorly paid women 
workers? 

The results reported here suggest a con- 
tributing factor in the lack of mobilization 
is our own self-image. The majority of 
workers in both groups see themselves as 
highly skilled people. M>ny have invested 
years in educating thei. selves to become 
high quality caregivers. It may be over 
whelming to recognize how little society 
values these skills and educational quali- 
fications. Workers must either re-evaluate 
perceptions of child care as skilled work, 
or confront our low social status and chal- 
lenge it. The Utter choice involves ques 
tioning society's basic priorities and en- 
gaging in a steep uphill battle. 
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Part of the image problem resides m the 
contradiction between the intrinsic value 
of the work and the lack of extrinsic pay- 
offs for those who do it. It is important that 
caregivers overcome the trap of accepting 
low pay because they love their work. 

At the same time, it is imports to in- 
vestigate turthe: the reasons for the con- 
tradiction. For example, there has been 
much discussion about the need to define 
the work, and its workeis, as professional. 
However, most uses of the term profes- 
sional have not been based on sociological 
research and theory on the way profes- 
sions are formed and maintained as insti- 
tutions. The contradiction may also arise 
from society's devaluation of mothering 
and other work by women (Ch^dorow 
1478, Ligntfoot 1977) 

Our findings about self-imrige suggest a 
cautionary note. Constant attention to the 
problem and to the need for enhanced im- 
ages may serve the profession's long term 
objectives. In the short term, however, it 
may leave workers caught between rising 
expectations and disillusionment over ac- 
tual conditions. Caregivers need an un- 
derstanding of the history of child care 
(currently caught between the Head Start 
hopes of the 1960s War on Poverty and the 
1980s realities regarding the feminization 
of poverty), and its vulnerability to polit- 
ical and social change. Those who work for 
change must adopt this perspective, and 
avoid offering empty promises to care- 
givers who are already stressed by their 
work and family commitments. The field 
must acknowledge people's anger and dis- 
appointment. 

There are models for transforming legit- 
imate anger and disappointment mto con- 
structive efforts tor change. Feminists, 
ecologists, Third World activists, and 
others have used consciousness raising 
groups to validate people's feelings of 
helplessness and discontent, and to chal- 
lenge the isolation that keeps people from 
becoming involved. Early childhood staff 
have begun and must continue to develop 
their own support groups — NAEYC Affil- 



iates or other organizations — which mo- 
bilize members to become politically in- 
volved in these issues. 

The responsibility to involve others m 
change efforts is another task tor already 
overburdened workers. It does seem ironic 
and unjust that the victims ot a problem 
are the only ones working to change it As 
early childhood staff work to understand 
and motivate their colleagues, they will 
build a base for changing public opinion 
As staff enhance and project a positive 
image of their work, moving beyond ba- 
bysitting, they will support others' efforts 
to improve the status of all working 
women and their children. 



This project was partially supported by the Child 
Care Employee Project, a national resource clearing- 
house for materials t> help child care **alf upgrade 
their working conditions For more information about 
this study and other resources, contact CCEP, P O 
Box 5603, Berkeley, CA 94705. 415 653-9889 
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ture for early childhood professionals, to 
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benefits, and to initiate efforts to enhance 
the self-image and public perception of 
early childhood professionals. At its July 
1984 meeting, the Board will approve a 
draft to be published in the November 
issue of Young Children to solicit comments 
from NAEYC membership. The position 
statement will be presented for Board ap- 
p ,»\3l at the spring 1985 meeting 
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SALARY SURVEYS 

Child care, we know, is an essential service, helping millions of working parents 
- especially women - to gain economic self-sufficiency. For children, quality 
preschool education is an important part of intellectual and social growth, and the 
key to quality is the consistent presence of a loving, skilled, well-trained child care 
worker. Yet for the million or more people who work in child care in the U.S.- 
mostly women - the rewards are low pay, few benefits, poor working conditions, and 
constant turnover. 

Over 70% of child care workers earn wages below the poverty level. In 1986, 
the average salary for a child care worker in the U.S. was $9,464 a year - well 
below even poorly paid workers such as cashiers, bank tellers, bartenders, and 
receptionists. For an in-home provider, the average salary was an appalling $4,732 
(C CEP News . 1987). Fewer than half of all child care workers receive medical or 
vacation benefits. Many report that they routinely work overtime hours for no pay 
at all. Turnover may be as high as 42% a year, a rate far exceeding the nat'jnal 
average of 10% in other human services (NAEYC, 1986). Few people can sustain 
themselves for long in such an unrewarding field - but the number of children who 
need child care continues to soar. The result is a crisis-level shortage of child care 
workers nationwide (Whitebook, 1986). 

In recent years, child care workers have begun to speak out about this 
situation and to seek remedies. One of the first barriers we have faced in our 
organizing and education efforts has been the lack of reliable, consistent data. When 
we say that job turnover is excessive, we are asked, "How excessive?" When we 
demand better benefits, we are asked, "VTiat benefits do you get now?" When we 
call for higher salaries, we are asked, "Higher than what?" The ambiguous national 
data available from the U.S. Bureau of the Census and the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics have been of limited help (Phillips and Whitebook, 1986). 

The firbi step in most communities, therefore, has heen to gather local 
information about existing salaries, benefits and working conditions. Child care groups 
throughout the country have found useful data for their efforts to upgrade the field, 
but they have also found that such a survey is no small undertaking. 

The Child Care Employee Project began collecting local child care workforce 
data in the San Francisco Bay Area in 1977. Since then we have conducted surveys 
and assisted survey groups in dozens of other communities. For a fuller discussion 
of this topic, and a copy of our widely tested survey form, see CCEFs booklet Salary 
Surveys: How to Conduct One in Your Community . 
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Why Conduct a Survey? 



A salary survey of child care workers will probably reveal few surprises to 
those who conduct it. We all know from our own experience about problems with 
wages, benefits and working conditions. But many people do not know. A salary 
survey is a valid and effective way to make others see what we have experienced. 

Survey results can open up discussion on wages and other issues, and can serve 
as a clear rationale for a raise. Tennessee Head Start officials, for example, were 
so embarrassed by the results of a survey of their employees that they raised salaries 
6.7% -- a small but welcome beginn.' .g. In September 1986, the Massachusrtts Head 
Start Directors Assorition obtained state funding to ctver 15-30% salary increases 
for staff, after d^mohstrating that low wages were undermining quality and fueling 
an intolerable turnover rate. With clear, well-presented data, the discussion can shift 
from whether wages and benefits should be improved to when and how much . 

Salary and benefit information is crucial in planning child care program 
budgets, whether a program is starting up, expanding, or simply calculating next year's 
expenses. Child care centers and resource and referral agencies are frequently asked 
about appropriate salary and benefit packages. Although most current pay levels are 
unacceptably low, survey data can be a helpful basis for estimating what staff should 
be paid. 

Survey data can be used to enlist support from parents, political leaders, and 
the general public. Public policy makers, and parents who use child care, often lack 
a clear notion of the economics of a child care program. Salary and benefit data 
can give politicians and public agencies dramatic, startling evidence of the results of 
budget cuts and low funding. Parents can better understand the need for modest fee 
increases or fundraisers. The news that parking lot attendants earn more than trained 
child care workers gives new meaning to the campaign for "comparable worth." 

A survey can raise the consciousness of child care workers themselves. Those 
who spend their entire work day with children, isolated from other adults in the field, 
may not realize how many people share iheir problems of low pay and poor working 
conditions. One common feature of "burnout" is the sense that no solutions exist or 
that they ar<» unreachable. By participating in a salary survey, staff can gain a sense 
of shared proolems and can begin to talk about solutions. The data can help them 
develop reasonable requests for improvement from their center's board or owner. A 
survey conducted every year or two is an effective way to measure change - for the 
better, we hope! 

Of course, there are limits and pitfalls. Survey results are sometimes used to 
justify low pay and no change at all. Given your results, some employers may argue 
that their salaries are sufficient because they pay the "going rate." Data must be 
accompanied by explanations of how child care work as a whole, like other female- 
dominated professions, is undervalued in our society and does not provide a living 
wage. Survey data alone, after all, only tell what is. not what should be. 
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A survey won't guarantee higher salaries. Survey results may generate interest, 
dismay or shock, but they won't automatically lead to improvement. The survey 
could simply leave you burned out and buried in numbers which have little meaning 
to the community. Be prepared to commit the time and energy not only to complete 
the survey but to publicize its results effectively and create a plan of action. 



Finding Help 

Most useful child care salary and benefit surveys have been conducted by child 
care employees themselves. But surveys require time, money and specialized skills 
which are often hard to come by. (A good rule of thumb is to estimate how much 
time you need to do a survey, then double it!) Here are some ideas to help you 
find outside resources: 

* Apply for a grant from a group that shares your concerns, such as 
NAEYC or its loca' affiliate in your area, business and professional 
women's groups, social service-oriented foundations, etc. 

Ask your local child care resource and referral agency whether it can 
contribute staff or telephone time, postage, lists of programs to 
contact and/or publicity. 

• Discuss the project with university or college departments in child 
development, education, city planning or social work. They might be 
interested in supporting the survey as part of a research project, 
student internship, or work-study program. They may also be willing 
to donate student time, consultation about research methods and/or 
computer access. 

Form a coalition of child care advocates (cen °r staff, resource and 
referral staff, NAEYC members, early childhood instructors, etc.) to 
conduct the survey as a joint community project. In this way you'll 
have more volunteers to help with the survey, and a broader number 
of people invested in collecting accurate, useful results. 

Find out whether community and government agencies (such as 
resource and referral agencies or social service departments) already 
collect some of the information you need, or might be willing to 
incorporate your questions into their routine record keeping. In 
Minnesota, state officials have added salary questions to their annual 
statewide enrollment survey of licensed child care centers. 
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RAISING SALARIES: 
Strategies That Work 

Child care providers, advocates and policy makers are grappling with how to 
increase child care salaries and improve working conditions. But because public 
funding remains limited, and most programs must rely on parent fees for their 
income, there is much consternation about how this can be done. The central 
dilemma is finding a means to balance the needs of families for affordable child care 
services with the needs of staff for fair and decent employment so that quality 
programs can be achieved. 

While our nation is still a long way from having solved this dilemma, we are 
heartened by the many experiments that have been tried so far. In communities 
throughout the country, child care staff have recogni- °d the need for advocacy, and 
have understood that in becoming advocates for thei. own economic well-being, they 
become advocates for high quality child care. They have built alliances with parents 
and other community members, and are discovering innovative solutions to the staffing 
crisis. 

For many of us, advocating for ourselves runs contrary to our professional 
training and self-image. We have been taught to consider the needs of children first 
.nd foremost, and voicing our own concerns feels awkward or even inappropriate. 
But the current conditions most child care staff face directly impinge on the quality 
of care children receive. Thus, the real violation of our professional ethics lies in 
the failure to speak up for what we know impacts on children the most, even if we 
are inappropriately accused of self-interest. Li*ve teachers and nurses of previous 
generations, we must recognize the link between our own well-being and the quality 
of the services we provide. 

In each of the examples below, the people involved had to identify the 
potentially available resources and the decision makers who had the power to allocate 
these resources. They could then determine what solution would be most effective 
in their specific situation. It was from these decisions that a strategy emerged. 

Therefore, a you are considering strategies for raising salaHes, we encourage 
you to use these examples to gain a sense of what is possible and to stimulate your 
thinking. But first, consider the following questions: 

1. What sources of funding does your program rely on? 

2. Can salaries in your program be increased by re-allocating existing 
resources, or does your program need additional dollars to make this 
possible? 
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3. If new money is needed, how can existing resources be expanded? 
A i there other untapped sources? 

4 Whether you are considering existing or new resources, who has the 
power to make the decision to allocate funds so that salaries can be 
raised? 

5 What approaches or combinations of approaches will best influence 
decision makers, and what alliances must be built to influence those 
decision makers? 



The following examples describe how some salary initiatives got started, what 
barriers were overcome, and what was accomplished. We recognize that these 
initiatives are only small steps forward where a giant leap is really needed. Yet 
taken together, they represent an important beginning m the movement to increase 
child care employee compensation, and thus to improve the quality of care for young 
children. 

For a full copy of this report, containing many more examples, contact 'M 
Child Care Employee Project and order the booklet, "Raising Salaries: Strategies That 
Work." 



* * * 
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Started 



For further 
information 
contact: 



University View Child Care Center (UVCCC) 
Fairfax, Virginia 

University View Child Care Center was one of the first programs 
to be accredited by the National Association for the Education of 
Young Children's (NAEYC) National Academy of Early Childhood 
Programs. The director used the center's new accreditation status 
as a vehicle to propose salary increases for employees. 

UVCCC is part of the Salvation Army and their board determines 
salaries. By comparing staff members' salaries with similar 
professionals in the county, the director found that their salaries 
were falling behind comparable centers in the county subsidy 
program. Using this information, the director wrote a request for 
salary increases to the board, showing the need and proposing 
solutions. A chart was included that pointed out the teachers' 
educational qualifications, years of experience and longevity at the 
center. With the assistance of a parent, the director devised a 
salary scale with step increases to encourage teachers to continue 
their work. 

The board approved the salary compensation plan as proposed. 
Additional funds for salaries came from an increase in the 
countybase reimbursement rate, a minimal increase in tuition and 
an expansion of the school-age child care program. The overall 
increase for salaries was approximately 20%, which included step 
and once-a-year raises. This plan placed UVCCC salaries in the 
top range of similar agencies in their area. 

George Farrell, Director 
University View Child Care Center 
P.O. Box 125 
Fairfax Station, VA 22039 
(703) 385-8702 
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Center 



Getting 
Started 



Overcoming 
carriers 



Getting 
Results 



For further 
information 
contact 



Oakland/Piedmont Jewish Community Center 
Early Childhood Program 
Oakland, California 

Teachers and other employees at this Jewish community center 
child care program are represented by Service Employees 
International Union (SEIU) Local 535. In February 1987, the 
union asked for a 9.5% staff raise. The center management's 
counter offer was a 2% increase, a cap on health benefits and 
a two-tier wage structure. 

Employees turned to the children's parents for support with a 
week-long compaign of informational picketing and individual and 
group parent meetings. One leaflet began: "Living on a 
shoestring is no way to keep your mind in the classroom." Since 
no agreement was reached with the center's board, a strike was 
called for early March. 

The staff reported for work as usual on the day before the strike 
began, but they asked parents to keep their children home as a 
demonstration of support. Only 5 of the 90 children showed up. 
During the 7-day strike, about 90% of the center's families 
continued to support the teachers (and meet their own child care 
needs) by establishing "strike schools" in their homes. 

The final compromise agreement ratified by union members 
retained the original full health benefits for staff, reduced the 
differential in the two-tier wage structure and provided for a 3% 
raise retroactive to January 1 as well as a 3% raise in September. 
Two further raises have since been negotiated: 5% for January 
1, 1988 and another 5% as of January 1, 1989. These raises have 
come from fundraishg, and from the regular annuai fee increases 
to parents. 

Marcy Libster 

Oakland/Piedmont Jewish Community Center 
493 Crofton #1 
Oakland, CA 94610 
(415) 452-4953 
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The Acorn School 
San Antonio, Texas 
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For further 
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contact: 



The Acorn School is a non-profit half-day nursery school supported 
by parent fees. When the directors began the school eight years 
ago, they knew from previous experience in child care that the 
essential ingredients of a good program were low staff/child ratios 
and a good teaching staff along with a sound child development 
philosophy. They were determined to maintain ratios of 1:5 and 
to pay more than the going salary rate in their community in 
order to attract qualified teaching staff. 

Recognizing the need to provide quality and still maintain fees 
that would not discourage parents from enrollment, the decision 
was made to run a potential deficit each year ($25,000 in 1988), 
and to raise funds outside of parent fees to make up the 
difference. In the fall, the parents are presented with an annual 
report that explains the deficit, including an explanation of staff 
salaries, and are invited to make tax-deductible contributions. In 
February a benefit similar to a raffle drawing is held, z.50 tickets 
are sold for $100 each. During a big party celebrating the event, 
the tickets are drawn for prizes that this year included $10,000 
in cash, round trip tickets donated by American Airlines, about 
a dozen weekends at area hotels and more than 200 prizes 
donated by local businesses. 

The Acorn School raised almost $15,000 from this event. These 
funds, along with smaller donations received throughout the year, 
allow the school to maintain low staff/child ratios and pay 
teaching staff about 80% higher than the going rate in the 
community. 

Rich Lange 

The Acorn School 

3501 Broadway 

San Antonio, TX 78209 

(512) 826-8804 
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University of Connecticut 
Sto^s, Connecticut 



Getting 
Started 



Overcoming 
Barriers 



Getting 
Results 



For further 
information 
contact: 



Teachers at the University of Connecticut campus day care center 
and lab school won representation by the University of Connecticut 
Professional Employees Union, a V cal of the American Federation 
of Teacheij. 

The union requested a comparable worth study that would look 
at child care teachers in relation to other university employees 
such as librarians, computer programmers, nurses, doctors and 
department managers. The 3-year sf:dy (1981-83) by a joint 
union/management committee used four major criteria to assess 
compatibility: independent action and authority, knowledge and 
skills required to do the job, complexity and variety of tasks, and 
leadership 

After a year and a half of negotiations, the union secured new 
pay scales in 1985 (retroactive to July 1, 1984) for 12 groups of 
employees, including child care teachers. With funds from the 
university -- and from a rate increase for parents, who are mostly 
union members themselves - the base child care teaching salary 
rose from $14,500 to $1S,452 in the first year. After a second 
negotiation in 1986, the base salary rose to $19,500. The union 
hopes to negotiate an additional $3,000 to $4,000 per employee 
over the next 3 years to reward years of experience on the job. 
But a continued struggle is expected over the extent of the 
university's responsibility to raise child care staff wages - as 
opposed to passing the costs on to parents. Child care staff are 
still trying to reach parity with certain categories of (mostly male) 
state workers, such as skilled tradespeople, data processors and 
engineers. 

Jill Hurst 

Connecticut State Federation of Teachers 
1781 Wilbur Cross Parkway 
Berlin, CT 06037 
(203) 828-1400 
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Community Minneepolis and St. Paul, Minnesota 
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For further 
information 
contact: 



In 1988, the McKnight Foundation in Minneapolis, in its Aid to 
Families in Poverty Program, targeted the area of child care Ftaff 
wages and benefits. According to Nancy Latimer of McKnight, 
the goal was to develop ways to enhance the salaries and status 
of child care staff without passing on the whole cost to parents. 

In March 1988, the Greater Minneapolis Day Care Association 
and the Early Childhood Directors' Association received a grant 
of $468,000 for a 3 year period. Under this grant, child care 
programs in the Twin City area can apply for small incentive 
grants of up to $10,000 and 80 hours of high level consultation 
over 3 years to improve thei r financial position and become 
stronger and better organizations. Grants can be used to upgrade 
salaries or benefit plans directly or to improve the organization's 
ability to generate more revenue through activities like marketing. 

An advisory committef has established the following criteria for 
the awarding of grants and consultation time: (1) the program 
sets specific annual targets for improving staff wages, benefits and 
working conditions; (2) child care staff and parents are involved 
in planning the target and implementation plans; (3) the programs 
serve some low or moderate income families; (4) the programs are 
representative of the child care marketplace; and (5) the programs 
make plans for retaining the improvements when the McKnight 
funding ends. 

The progress of this initiative will be carefully evaluated. At the 
moment, the plan is for programs receiving consultation and 
incentive grants to be monitored and compared to programs that 
receive training but no grants and programs that receive neither 
grants nor training. 

In order to affect the wider child care market and establish the 
feeling that "It can happen in my program too," there will be wide 
dissemination of the means by which programs are able to bring 
about changes and the improvements tha, result. 

Dale Anderson or Jim Greenman 

The Greater Minneapolis Dav Care Association 

1006 West Lake 

Minneapolis, MN 55408 

(612> 823-7243 




State 



Massachusetts 



During the early 1980's, a broad-based Child Care Coalition of 
administrators, teachers, parents, state legislators and other 
advocates became a well-organized, highly visible force in 
Massachusetts politics. A severe teacher shortage, largely due to 
unattractively iow salaries, was one of the most prominent issues 
raised by the Coalition. Governor Michael Dukakis, whose 
campaign had stressed a strong commitment to child care and 
other human services, took office in 1984. 

During his first year of office, Governor DukaKis created the Day 
Care Partnership Project, a task force of consumers, providers, 
advocates and state officials charged with developing a series of 
recommendations for improving and expanding child care services 
in the state. A series of statewide forums was convened to elicit 
public testimony. 

The Governor's 1986 budget, released in January 1985, recom- 
mended $5 million to raise child care salaries, in' addition to $2 
million for ccst-of-hving increases. The final allocation was $4.2 
million, in addition to the cost-of-living funds. This allocation 
represented the first time that a state legislature had earmarked 
funds exclusively to raise <*Md care provider's salaries Every 
program with a contract with the state was eligible for this money. 
In September 1986, Massachusetts' Head Start programs also 
received a salaiy-improvement fund of $2.8 million to assist them 
in attracting and retaining qualified staff. 

The 1987 budget included $5.22 imTion for salary increases; the 
1988 budget, $5.8 million. Advocates have now formed a Budget 
Endorsers Group, which has drafted goals for three more years 
of salary upgrading. 

To be eligible for the day care funds, centers or family day care 
systems submit detailed information about how much money they 
need in order to bring their staff wages into line with the 
Governor's recommendations. Staff with the lowest salaries receive, 
the largest raises. 

In the first year, unfortunately, the state did not set aside money 
co help parents pay for care, although the Child Care Coalition 
had lobbied hard about affordability issues. The 1987 state budget 
included $250,000 for a scholarship program to assist parents with 
child care costs stemming from salary increases; the 1988 budre: 
funded a study of child care ?ffordability, due to be released in 
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Kathi Carrales (Family Day Care Provider) 
Child Care Project 
P.O. Box 503 
Dorchester, MA 02122 
(617) 325-6554 

or 

Nancy DeProsse 
District 65, UAW 
636 Beacon St. 
Boston, MA 02215 
(616) 262-6333 
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COMPARABLE WORTH: 

Questions and Answers 
for Early Childhood Staff 

In recent yc :rs com parable worth has emerged as a strategy for women and/or 
minority workers seeking to upgrade wages. Clericals, nurses, teachers and other 
service workers have demanded equitable pay for jobs which are performed almost 
exclusively by .vomen. Understandably, many child care advocates are wondering how 
to utilize comparable worth lo upgrade early childhood jobs. 



What exactly is comparable worth? 

Most generally, "comparable worth" refers to a movement to get wages to 
reflect the value of work as opposed to the sex or race of the worker. In this 
regard, comparable worth encompasses a wide range of efforts such as educational 
campaigns, collective bargaining and strike actions, law suits and legislation. 

More specifically, comparable worth refers to a job evaluation method used to 
assess whether pay discrepancies coincide with differences in skill and responsibility. 
It also creates a framework for offering wage*, based on a worker's contribution (i.e. 
the effort, skill, experience and responsibility involved in a job) rather than on 
assumptions about the worker's needs (e.g. a woman works for "pin money," rather 
than to support her family; therefore she needs less). In other words, comoarable 
worth is a tool for examining how salar" at a particular workplace are and should 
be determined. 



• 




How do comparable worth efforts differ from attempts to secure 
equal pay for equal work? 

Both are calls to abandon discrimination in the labor force. Equal pay for 
equal work seeks to end the long-held practice of paying women and minorities lower 
wages than white males for the same job. For example, prior to the mid-sixties i' 
was both legal and common for a male teacher to receive a higher salary than a 
female or Third World counterpart. The 1963 Equal Pay Act outlawed paying 
different wages for equal worK, and Title VII of the 1964 Civil Rights Act called for 
an end to sex discrimination in the workplace and other situations. 

Despite these laws and many successful attempts to enforce them, inequality 
continues to pervade the labor force. Women and minorities have been blocked from 
certain types of employment which have traditionally been tta exclusive purview of 
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white men. Affirmative action strategies have emerged to rectify this inequality of 
access. Throughout the seventies increased numbers of women and minorities entered 
trades and professions barred to generations preceding them. However, the average 
woman worker still earns about two thirds of her male counterpart's wage! 

Women earn less than men primarily because most of them are segregated into 
lower-paying jobs. Eighty percent of women work in five major job categories, all 
of which are at the lowest end of the pay scale. Even as the number of working 
women increases, women are shepherded into low-paid clerical, teaching, nursing, 
sales or other service jobs. Equal pay for equal work does not address the 
inequalities caused by the widespread occupational segregation in this country. 

Growing awareness of the structural inequalities of the work force has led to 
the development 0." the comparable worth strategy. Simply put, comparable worth 
advocates call for equal pay for equivalent work. It enables women (and minority) 
workers to compare jobs held primarily by women in one workplace with those held 
by men. You may be familiar with such problems in your workplace. Often 
teachers and aides in a child care program, all of whom are women, will receive a 
lower hourly rate than the custodial staff who are male, even when teachers and 
aides are required to have more training and experience. Nationally, women with 
three years of college earn on the average $2,000 a year less than men with an 
ei ghth grade education! 

To date, some legal precedents to support comparable worth strategies have 
been established, but the final status of comparable worth as a basis for 
discrimination under Title VII of the 1964 Civil Rights Act has yet to be determined. 
In addition to litigation, advocates in several communities have worked to pass laws 
or develop regulations which mandate public sector employers to address comparable 
worth. Finally, public secijr workers represented by a union have also successfully 
raised comparable worth at the bargaining table. 



Can comparable worth help child care workers? 

Yes and no. Theoretically, child care workers are prime candidates for a 
comparable worth strategy. The child care work force is female-dominated and 
characterized by low wages. Despite considerable education and training, child care 
worl ~s are likely to find themselves at the bottom of any organizational pay scale. 
Thus, there exist numerous possibilities for employing comparable worth arguments 
when seeking to educate and influence those who set child care wages. 

The structure of the child care delivery system, however, works against 
widespread use of comparable worth job evaluations as a specific method to remedy 
discrimination for the majority of child care workers. Successful comparable worth 
efforts have focused on single employers with large numbers of workers ir ^ variety 
of distinct, codified job categories. There should be large numbers of women 
performing particular jobs that compare favorably in terms of skill, but not wages, to 
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jobs held by large numbers of men, as in city or state governments, universities and 
some large corporations. Most successful attempts have occurred among workers 
represented by unions who work in public sector jobs. 

Currently, most child care workers do not find themselves in such situations. 
Only 20,000 of the, several hundred thousand child care workers in this country are 
represented by unions. Not only are the majority of child care centers relatively 
small (under 100 workers) but they usually are single-function enterprises. Thus, 
there is no other group of workers to whom comparisons can be made even if there 
are large numbers of staff. Although these workers can still benefit from comparable 
worth as an educational strategy, they cannot easily employ the specific job evaluation 
remedy used in other workplaces. 

Some child care personnel, however, work in situations which more readily lend 
themselves to the comparable worth remedy. These include child care workers within 
school districts or universes or those who are employed by city or county 
governments. Staff working for large non-profit enterprises such as churches and 
social service agencies may be able to appiy comparable worth. And, of course, child 
care staff in employer-supported child care programs could conceivably benefit, 
provided that the center is not legally separate from the sponsoring corporation. 



Conclusion 

Within limits, the movement for pay equity holds promise for the child care 
community. Certainly, all pioviders can utilize the general principle of comparable 
worth in educating parents, policy makers and the public about their plight. And 
so.ne workers will be able to directly apply comparable worth as a remedy in their 
workplace. 

Comparable worth provides a forum for those in the child care community to 
speak out against the historic disregard of those who care for children. By becoming 
involved with women's equity advocates, the child care community stands to receive 
special benefits. We can assist tho:e grappling with child care policy as it relates 
to economic justice to avoid solutions that support one group of low income women 
- working mothers -- by merely shifting the burden to another: child care providers. 
As a ray of hope or just an intriguing concept, comparable worth is an idea that 
must be examined closely by child care advocates so that no possible solution will 
be overlooked in our quest for wages commensurate with our true skills and 
responsibilities. 

For a fuller discussion of comparable worth, see the CCEP resource 
Comparable Worth: Q uestions and Answers for Eailv Childhood Staff . The booklet 
contains information about successful attempts by child care advocates in using 
comparable worth both as a job evaluation technique and an educational strategy, as 
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well as mcie information about the history and legal implications of comparable 
worth, comparable worth job evaluation studies and how they work, how to assess 
using a comparable worth strategy i. your particular child care setting, and a list of 
resources and organizations. 
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WHO'S CARING FOR YOUR KIDS? 
What Every Parent Should Know 
About Child Care Providers 



How Working Conditions Affect Your Child 

The peopic who care for your child while you're at work make the difference 
between good and poor quality care. Study after study has shown that the three 
biggest factors which make a high quality program are: the size of the group your 
child is in, the ratio of caregivers to children, and the training and consistency of the 
caregiver. In other words, your child is better off in a smaller group, with more 
teachers, with teachers who are trained, and with teachers who will stay with your 
child's program. 

But the low pay which most child care workers earn isn't enough to keep 
many of the best teachers in the field, or to attract new providers. At least lour 
out of every ten staff in child care centers leave their job every year. In family day 
care homes it's even more serious -- six in every ten providers leave each year. 
Many providers simply can't affoid to continue working in child care. If you have 
ever had a provider leave, you know how hard this can be on you and your child. 

And, because there is a shortage of child care teachers, these providers are 
often replaced by people with less training and experience. Sometimes jobs remain 
vacant for months. 

High turnover, a shortage of trained teachers, and programs that are short 
staffed -- all are factors we know work against what is best for our children. 



Myths and Facts About Child Care Workers 

MYTH: People work in child care because they just love kids, or because they are 
women with time on their hands. 

FACT: Child ca.-e providers are working to support themselves and their families. 

MYTH: Child care workers a;e just naturally "good with kids." 

FACT: The average child care workers has 14 years of school, with special training 
in the emotional, social, physical and educational needs of young children. 
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MYTH: Child care workers are satisfied with their wuiking conditions. 

FACT: Working conditions are often stressful. Many child care workers never get 
a break during their work day; many work even though they are ill. because they 
don't get sick leave or there aren't substitutes available. 

According to the U.S. Department of Labor, the turnover rate among child care 
providers is more than 40% a year in centers, and about 60% a year for m-home 
care. 

MYTH: I pay a lot for child care, so my child care provider must be getting a 
good salary. 

FACT: Because the quality of care depends on having a high ratio of staff to 
children, salaries are the major item in a child care program's budget. Despite the 
high fees that many parents pay, and the high levels of education that most child 
care staff have, child care workers earn less than zookeepers, parking lot attendants, 
leaf rakers and amusement park attendants. 

Fewer than one third of all child care staff receive health benefits. 

Child care fees would be even higher if it weren't for the low salaries of providers. 



What You Can Do 

Find out about ,vages and working conditions in your child's program, then let other 
parents know what you have found. 

Join with other parents and with providers to ensure that child care staff have: 

* A salary scale with increases based on education and experience 

* Annual cost of living increases 

* Medical coverage, sick leave and vacations and child care benefits 

* Written personnel policies, with grievance procedures 

* Ongoing, in-service training 

Talk with your child care providers about their concerns. Ask them how you 
can work together. Let them know you appreciate their work. 

By joining with other parents and with providers to improve working conditions, 
you will ensure that your child has the best possible child care experience. 
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You may wonder how staff salaries and benefits can be improved while keeping 
your child care fees affordable -- whether you currently use publicly subsidized care 
or whether you pay full fee for your child's care. Clearly, the money to pay higher 
salaries and good benefits has to come from somewhere. 

Child care services need the support of the community, of employers within the 
community, and of the state and federal governments so that your need for affordable 
service can be balanced with the needs of providers for fair and decent emp oyment. 
By working together, parents and providers can build public support for child care. 

Parents and providers need to: 

* Learn about child care legislation and let your representatives know 
why quality, affordable child care is impoi.ant to your family and to 
our future. 

* Urge your employer or union to support child care programs and 
provide child care benefits. 

* Work together for more public and private funds for child care. 

* Work with the local media to expand their coverage of child care 
issues. 



For copies of the CCEP brochure, "Who's Caring For Your Kids?" contact the Child 
Care Employee Project, P.O. Box 5603, Berkeley, CA 94705, (415) 653-9889. 
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CHILD CARE ADVOCATES' APTITUDE TEST 

Are you ready to go out there and advocate for better child care? Ever 
wonder how to get people talking about the real child care issues? Try this ice- 
breaker at your next parent or staff meeting. This "test" is designed to be taken by 
any adult involved in child care - students, teachers, parents - as well as legislators, 
employers, friends and neighbors. It works best in a group setting where people will 
have the opportunity to discuss the answer with others. Sharpen your #2 pencil and 
begin ... 



1. How many pounds does the average child care worker lift in one day? 

2. Which form of child care serves the most children in the U.S.? 

3. When did the U.S. become most extensively involved in providing child care 
services for working mothers? 

4. Who said, "Mothers and grandmothers have taken care of kids for thousands of 
years without training in early childhood education. Why is it that certain states 
prohibit anyone without this training from operating day care facilities?" 



5. 



Name two major adult occupational health and safety hazards of child care. 



6. Which child development expert would you include on a reading list about the 
positive effects of day care? 

a. Selma Fraiberg 

b. Alison Clarke-Stewart 

c. Burton White 

7. What percentage of all child care workers will need to be replaced each year 
just to maintain ;he current supply of staff? 

a. 15% b. 19% c. 259T d. 42% 

8. What percentage of child care workers in private household settings will need 
to be replaced each year just to maintain the current supply of providers? 

a. 15% b. 28% c. 45% d. 59% 

9. 90% of private household child care workers and 58% of all other child care 
workers earn poverty-level wages. True or false? 
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10. Women have historically constituted 97% of all child care workers. True or 
false? 

11. Although women earn less than men in most occupations, child care wages and 
benefits tend to oe equitable between women and men. True or false? 

12. Hourly earnings of workers in the service economy as a whole have increased 
at close to 

a. double b. triple 

the rate of workers in child care services during the past decade. 

13. The 1987 median annual salary of fall-time child care workers was: 

a. $18,400 b. $13,600 c. $11,100 d. $9,932 

14. The single largest expense in all forms of child care services is: 

a. personnel costs 

b. teaching supplies 

c. liability insurance 

d. meals and snacks 

15. Where would you expect to learn the most about the needs of child care 
providers? 

a. Time 

b. National Enquirer 

c. Child Care Employee News 

d. Mademoiselle 

16. What do child care workers, dishwashers, peddlers and gas station attendants 
have in common? 

17. Between 1977 and 1985. the number of licensed child care programs in the 
U.S. increased 72%, from 133,000 to 229,000. True or false? 



18. 



19. 



Women who provide child care are paid, on average. 



a. more than 

b. less than 



parking lot attendants or people who take care of animals. 

During President Reagan's administration, the amount of dollars made available 
to low-income parents through Title 20 funds increased. True or false? 
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20. The major form of child care subsidy in the U.S. assists: 

a. low-income parents 

b. middle-income parents 

21. What percentage of its income can the average family afford to pay for child 
care services, according to the U.S. Office of the Budget? 

22. What have researchers found to be the single most important determinant of 
quality of child care services? 

23. Most women work outside the home for personal fulfillment or simply to earn 
pin money; therefore, most could afford to pay more for child care. True or 
false? 

24. Women, and children under 12, constitute 

a. one-third b. one-half c. over 80% 
of the 33.7 million people living in poverty in the U.S. 

25. Child care advocates in 

a. Massachusetts 

b. Mississippi 

c. Montana 

d. Milpitas 

recently secured several" million dollars to raise salaries of child care center 
staff. 



26. 



Despite their low wages, most child care workers receive comprehensive health 
and retirement benefits. True or false? 



27. The major cause of high turnover among child care workers is the intense 
nature of working closely with young children. True or false? 
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ANSWERS 

1. The average child care worker lifts 9600 lbs. a day. This calculation is based 
on the assumption that an average worker will lift eight 30-lb. children five 
times each hour, for eight hours. In addition to lifting, it is estimated that the 
average child care worker will stoop 200 times a day to child level. 

2. Family day care 

3. World War II 

4. Ronald Reagan 

5. There are many correct answers, including: back strain, exposure to infectious 
diseases, stress and toxic art or cleaning supplies. 

6. (b) Alison Clarke-Stewart 

7. (d) 42% 

8. (d) 59% 

9. True. 

10. True. 

11. False. Even in this female-dominated occupation, women earn only 50 to 70% 
of what men with the same level of education and hours of work earn. 

12. (b) triple 

13. (d) $9,932 

14. (a) personnel costs 

15. (c) Child Care Employee News 

16. These occupations fall within the top ten in the U.S. with the highest turnover. 

17. True. 

18. (b) Child care providers earn less than those working in other occupations 
despite their higher level of education. 29% of women child care workers have 
had 16 or more years of education; only 14% of all women workers have had 
that much education. 
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19. False. Publicly supported child care funds were cut back during the Reagan 
years. 

20. (b) The child care tax credit serves mainly middle-income working families. 

21. 10%. Many families, of course, pay more than that. 

22. That the provider have child-related training. 

23. False. Most women work because of economic need. Nearly two-thirds of a)! 
women in the civilian labor force as of March 1984 were either single, divorced, 
widowed or separated, or had husbands whose 1983 income was less than 
$15,000. 

24. (c) over 80% 

25. (a) From 1986-88, workers in Massachusetts received close to $20 million in 
wage upgrading funds. In 1988 New York workers received $12 million. 

26. False. Health benefits are provided to at most one-half of all child care 
providers, and no more than 20% are participating in a retirement plan. 

27. False. The nature of the work -- close contact with children -- is what drew 
most people to the field, and is what they cite as the greatest source of 
satisfaction. Poor pay and low status fuel turnover. 



RATE YOURSELF AS AN INFORMED CHILD CARE ADVOCATE 

20 or more correct answers : You are ready to be a leader in a child care advocates' 
organization, and to face just about anyone. 

15 to 20 correct answers: v ou are a child care advocate skilled in dealing with most 
situations. 

Less than 15 correct answers- It's time to join the Child Care Employee Project 
right away! 
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UNIT II: CREATING A BETTER 
WORK ENVIRONMENT 



Introduction 



The Child Care Employee Project (CCEP) is a non-profit advocacy organization 
which has worked since 1977 to improve; the wages, status and working' conditions of 
the child care profession. Thousands of child care workers, administrators and parents 
-- as well as government agencies, policy makers, employers and unions -- have come 
to CCEP for help on local and national issues affecting the child care workforce. 

This text has grown out of a series of popular "handouts" which CCEP 
developed over the years in response to teachers' requests for practical, on-the-job 
help. 

Unit I, "Teaching in Child Care Today," provides an overview of current issues 
facing the child care workforce, and highlights some successful strategies for change. 

Unit II, "Creating a Better Work Environment," covers federal and California 
labor laws affecting child care workers, tips for building better relationships with co- 
workers and parents, and health and safety issues in child care. 



The Child Care Employee Project can be reached at P.O. Box 5603, 
CA 94705. (415) 653-9889. 



A. Employee Rights on the Job 



• 
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FEDERAL AND STATE LABOR LAWS 



Employees of child care programs are entitled to the same legal rights as most 
ether workers. Both federal and state iaws protect employees with respect to 
minimum wage, overtime pay, as well as a variety of working conditions. When an 
area is covered by both federal and state law, you get the benefit of whichever offers 
the highest level of protection. (On almost all points, California law is better.) If 
you have a specific question about your own situation at work, you should contact 
the state or federal agency responsible for enforcing the laws, your union if you have 
one, or a lawyer. You are also welcome to call the Child Care Employee Project 
(415 653-9889) for information and referrals. 



FEDERAL LAW: THE FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 

The federal law which provides for minimum wage and overtime pay is called 
the Fair Labor Standards Act (FLSA). The Wage and Hour Division of the U.S. 
Department of Labor is responsible for enforcing the FLSA. To locate the nearest 
oftice of the Wage and Hour Division, check the U.S. Government listings in the 
phone book under Labor Department. You can also write to the national office 
for information: Administrator of Wage and Hour Division, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 20210. 



Who is covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act? 

Any employee who is "engaged in interstate commerce," except for the 
exemptions listed below, is covered. The interstate commerce law is so broad that 
almost every employee of a child care center will be covered, if, on the job, an 
employee handles any goods that came from another state, such as toys, food or 
paper, then he or she meets the requirement. It doesn't matter whether the 
employer is a non-profit or for-profit organization. 

The FLSA, however, does not cover the following groups: 

A) Employees who are members of the immediate family of the 
employer. 

B) People directly employed by a state, county, city or school district, 
who are instead covered by civil service regulations and education 
codes. If your center merely receives funding from one of these 
entities, you are only indirectly employed by them, and are therefore 



covered by the FLSA. Contact your personnel officer, employee 
association or union if you are unsure as to how you are covered. 



C) Babysitters employed on an occasional basis. 

D) Executive, administrative or professional employees. Deciding which 
employees fall into these categories can be compHr?.ted under federal 
regulations, but it is the job duties, rather than the job title, which 
are decisive. Here are some guidelines: 

Executive. Must direct at least two other (full-time equivalent) 
employees. Has authority to hire and fire, and snends at least 80% of 
time in executive capacity. 

Administrative. Duties must call for exercise of discretion and 
independent judgment. Does specialized work under only general 
supervision, and spends 80% of time in administrative capacity. 

Professional. Primary duties require a prolonged course of specialized 
study and exercise of discretion. Child care center teachers usually are 
not included under this definition. 

NOTE: Exemption to the FLSA does not apply to executive, 
administrative or professional employees who are paid on an hourly 
basis. If you have other questions about whether you have been 
properly classified as executive, administrative or professional under 
federal law, contact the nearest office of the Wage and Hour Division. 



STATE LAW 

Besides the federal government, most states also have wage and hour laws to 
protect workers. Sometimes the state law sets even higher standards than the federal 
law. To find out whether you are covered by state law or to see that such a law 
is enforced, contact the appropriate agency in your state. To locate your state 
agency, call the information number for your state government and ask who enforces 
minimum wage, overtime and other labor laws. 

Tne California wage and hour law which applies to child care employees is 
called Wage Order 5-80. It covers regulations for overtime, minimum wage and 
breaks, and ;s enforced by the California Labor Commissioner, which can provide you 
with a free copy of the law. To locate the nearest office of the Labor 
Commissioner, look in the government listings of the telephone book under State of 
Ca hfornia, Industrial Relations Department. The Labor Commissioner (also sometimes 
cal ed Labor Standards Enforcement) is listed among the divisions of the Industrial 
Relations Department. 
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Who is covered by the California wage and hour laws? 



Wage Order 5-80 covers all employees in child care programs except for the 
following groups: F 

A) People employed directly by the state, or by any county, city or 
school district. If your center merely receives funding from one of 
these entities, you are covered by 5-80. 

B) Caregivers with 24-hour responsibility for supervising children. 

C) Employees covered by a union contract which creates valid overtime 
pay exemptions. 

D) Executive, administrative or professional employees. Again, deciding 
which employees fall into these categories can be complicated. 
California and federal standards differ slightly, but with each it is 
the job duties, rather than the job title, which are decisive. This 
exemption is often significant in determining who is entitled to 
overtime pay. 



An employee may be considered executive, administrative or professional if he 
or she is engaged in work which is primarily (i.e. more than 50%) intellectual 
managerial or creative, which requires exercise of discretion and independent 
judgment, where they are responsible for supervising at least 2 employees and which 
pays at least $900 per month. In general, this includes certified teachers, accountants 
and center directors. It does not include teacher's aides, nurses, social workers 
secretaries and bookkeepers. A person who earns less than $900 per month is also 
not included, regardless of job responsibilities; nor are those who are paid on an 
hourly basis. ^ 

Under both the FLSA and California Wage Order 5-80, professionals include 
teachers who have a bachelor's degree and a state teaching certificate. Anyone called 
a teacher, but who does not have both a bachelor's and a certificate, does not fall 
into the professional category. In California, a "children's center instructional permit" 
is not considered a teaching certificate; on the other hand, someone with a "children's 
center supervisory permit," which requires a bachelor's degree, does fall into the 
professional category. 

If you have other questions about whether you have been properly classified 
as execut.ve, administrative or professional under California law. contact the nearest 
California Labor Commissioner's office for clarification. 



PAID WORK TIME 



All non-exempt employees are entitled to be paid for all hours they work, even 
when the work is done outside regular working hours or away from the work site, 
including: 

* all time during which employees are required to be on 
their employer's premises; 

* rest periods (breaks) allowed by law; 

* preparatory and concluding activities (for instance, setting 
up or putting away equipment) if the activity is integral 
to the work or if it is an established practice; 

unauthorized overtime work, if your employer knew or 
had reason to know you were still working; 

meetings, lectures and training, unless attendance is 
voluntary; 

* any required additional hours, such as staff meetings, 
parent meetings, fundraising activities, non-teaching "work 
days," parent conferences, or time spent orienting or 
training oneself, parents, children, or new employees; 

* travel time during the work day, if job-related; 

time spent adjusting employee grievances (including one's 
own), unless your union contract says otherwise; 

time spent writing reports or finishing required 
paperwork, such as child or staff assessments, petty cash 
accounts, lesson plans, newsletters, etc. 



Employees must also be paid if they report for work for their regular shift and 
are given less than half their regular number of hours. Even if they are given no 
work at all, they must be paid for at least two hours or at least half their regular 
number of hours, whichever is greater. If employees are asked to report to work 
when it is not their regular shift, they must be paid for at least two hours, even if 
they are given no work at all. 

NOTE: If working any of the above hours causes you to work overtime, you are 
entitled to overtime pay. 
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Questions and Answers About Paid Work Time 



Q: I ask my teachers to stay on-site during their lunch breaks to maintain legal 
ratios in case of an emergency, but they don't have :o stay in their classrooms or 
eat with the kids. Do I have to pay them for this time? 

A: Yes. Any time an employee is not free to leave the premises and do as they 
like they are legally "on duty," and must be paid at their regular rate of pay. 

Q: The contract I signed says that attendance at weekly staff meetings and monthly 
parent meetings, without extra pay, is expected. Do I have to go if I'm not paid for 
my time? 

A: Your employer cannot ask you to sign away your rights. Even though you 
signed a contract agreeing not to be paid for these meetings, you must be paid for 
your time if you are required to go. 

Q: My supervisor wants me to schedule teacher assessment conferences with each 
of our teachers during their lunch breaks. The supervisor is going to take them each 
to lunch (she's paying) during the conferences. Should they get paid for this time 
as well? 

A: Yes. /vny time employees are "under control" of their employer (not free to do 
as they like), they must be paid for that time. The employee must also agree in 
writing to an on-duty meal time. 

Q: My employer always has one or two errands for me to run for the center on 
my way to work, during lunch, on my way home, or on the weekend. It seems like 
I ought to get paid to do center errands on my own time. 

A: Any time you are required to do such an errand -- i.e., you are not free to do 
as you like - you are "on duty" and must be paid for your time. 

Q: If I come to work and the children's attendance is low enough that the center 
can meet the legal ratios without me, I'm sent home without pay. If enough children 
are sent home sick, I'm also sent home, even if it's in the middle of my shift. Are 
they allowed to do this? 

A: No. You must be paid, even if you are sent home. 

Q: Our center can't afford to pay the staff extra time to prepare curriculum 
material and plan activities, so teachers end up doing it on their breaks, lunch hours, 
for a few minutes before or after their shifts, and/or at home. I discourage them 
from doing this, because I know they need their breaks to rest and recharge. On 
the other hand, the work does need to get done somehow for us to maintain a 
quality program. What can we do? 



A: Quality costs money. If you require your employees to do this preparation work, 
they arc entitled to be paid for the time they spend working. 



MINIMUM WAGE 

All employees, whether full or part time, hourly or salaried, temporary or 
permanent, must be paid at least the minimum wage. The federal government and 
all states set a minimum wage. When state and federal rates differ, as they do in 
California, employees are entitled to the higher of the two. Some employers are 
required to pay a highei minimum wage. Such cases include employers receiving 
state or federal funds, and those operating long-term care facilities. 



Questions and Answers About the Minimum Wage Law 

Q: Should I be paying my teachers the minimum wage for their lunch breaks? 

A: Minimum wage laws do not apply ' ) meal periods if the period is at least 30 
minutes lo^ and employees are free to leave the premises and do as they like. 

Q: When I do babysitting for my director at her home, she pays me less than tne 
minimum wage. Is this legal? 

A: Yes. Babysitters caring for children in the child's own home can legally be paid 
less than the minimum wage. If you do a substantial amount of non-babysitting work 
at the same time, however, such as gardening or housework, you are covered by the 
minimum wage law. 



OVERTIME PAY 

Most child care workers are covered by federal and/or state laws governing 
overtime. When both apply, employees are entitled to the better coverage of the 
two. By federal law, all non-exempt employees must be paid a premium of 1 times 
their "regular rate of pay" for all time worked over 40 hours in a week. 

For example, if the regulai rate of nay is $5.00, and an employee worked 42 
hours in a week, s/he should receive »n additional $15.00 for the 2 hours of 
c- -time worked. In some cases the overtime premium is more than "time and a 
halt." In California, for example, employees are entitled to the following overtime 
premium rates: 

over 8 hours work per day and/or 40 hours woik per 
week: time and a half 
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j£ * over 12 hours work per day: double time 

* over 6 days per week: time and a half for the first 8 
hours of the 7th day, and double time for all additional 
hours of the 7th day. (NOTE: If an employee hasn't 
worked more than 30 hours in the week, and has not 
worked more than 6 hours in any day, these 7th day 
rules do not apply. Employees who are directly 
responsible for children in 24-hour programs must reo ive 
at least time and a half for all hours worked on the 
seventh day, but double time is not mandatory.) 

Overtime is ba.u a 7-day work week. An employer cannot, for instance, average 
an employee's hou. <ver two weeks to figure overtime hours. 



Flex-time 



Many states have changed overtime rules to accommodate the growing demand 
for more flexibility in working hours. In some instances, employers and employees 
in some states can legally institute "flex-time" schedules in which emplovees agree to 
work, for example, a 10 hour shift four days a week, instead of the standard 8-hour 
shift 5 days a week. 

California is currently reviewing its overtime rules, particularly the current 
regulation that requires employers to pay premium pay for any time worked over 8 
hours in a day. In some cases, flex-time scheduling may be agreed upon already in 
California. Special overtime rules apply in these instances. 

You can consult your union, the state Labor Commissioner or the U.S. 
Department of Labor, Wage and Hour Division for further information. 



Questions and Answers About Overtime Pay 

Q: What is the California 'Split Shift Premium,' and am I eligible? 

A: California Wage Order 5-80 requires an extra amount of pay for those whose 
work schedule is interrupted by an unpaid period other than a meal period. The 
rationale is that such a schedule is inconvenient, and makes it nearly impossible to 
pursue other activities or find other work. Among child care workers, split shifts are 
most common in school-age programs, in which the same worker might provide child 
care both before and after school -- for example, 7-9 a.m. and 2-6 p.m. 

While the split shift premium is a nice notion, it applies only to tLose who 
earn close to the minimum wage, and in any case is a very small amount. Oificially, 
your employer owes you one extra hour's pay at the minimum wage (as of 1988. 
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$4.25 per hour in California) for each day that you work a split shift. However, 
any amount of your houriy pay over and above the minimum wage multiplied by the 
number of hours you work in a day is credited toward the extra hour's pay which 
your employer owes you. 

Thus, for example, if you earn $4.40 an hour on a split shift totaling six hours, 
your employer is credited 6 x .15, or 90 cents, and thus owes you $3.25 per work 
day. If you earn $5.00 an hour on a six-hour split shift, your employer is credited 
6 x .75, or $4.50, and owes you nothing. 

But split shift jobs are hard to fill. Employers who want to retain skilled, 
qualified workers should consider it a worthwhile investment to offer some extra pay 
for split shifts, even if it is not required by law. 

Q: If I work on a legal holiday, what overtime am I supposed to receive? 

A: Any day is a paid holiday only if your employer has made an agreement to that 
effect; paid holidays are "benefits," not required by law. If you are asked to work 
that day once such an agreement has been made, however, you are entitled to your 
regular rate of pay times the number of hours worked in addition to one regular 
day s wages, since you have already "earned" the pay for that day, by agreement. 

Regular overtime rules apply to overtime hours accrued over holidays, 
-mployers often offer additional incentives for working on holidays, such as paying 
double time, but this is not legally required unless agreed upon in advance. 

Q: My director has offered to pay us at half our regular rate for attendance at staff 
in-service faining sessions offered in the evenings after work. I already work 40 
hours a week. Shouldn't I get overtime, rather than less money for going? 

A: Once your wages are determined (by verbal or written agreement, law, union 
contract, etc.), it is illegal for your employer to pay you less than the amount agreed 
upon. If your attendance at the sessions is voluntary, however, your director can 
legally offer you such an incentive or bonus for attending. If your attendance is 
required, you should receive overtime pay. 

Q: My employer has asked me to come in on Saturdays; I normally work Monday 
through Friday. I said I'd rather not, and she said I didn't have any choice. Then 
I found out I'm not even getting paid overtime for coming in on the weekend! Can 
she get away with this? 

A: "Weekend" days (Saturday and Sunday) have no special status with respect to 
overtime rules; the regular rules apply. Your employer can require you to work six 
days in a row. Usually, you cannot be required to work more than six out of seven 
straight days, and when you do, the rules about a seventh day of work apply (see 
above). J rr j \ 
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Your employer can, however, require you to work a seventh day under any of 
the following conditions: 

* you do hot work a total of more than 30 hours per 
week* 

* you do not work a total of more than 6 hours in any 
one aay; 

* you are a public employee (in most instances); 

* your union contract allows it; 

* there is p genuine job-related emergency. 

Q: How many hours overtime does an employee have to work, when asked to? 

A: Unless there is a specific agreement limiting the amount of overtime an 
employee will have to accept, an employer may require employees to work "around 
the clock" (as long as at least the legally required breaks and meal periods are 
offered and as long as they are willing to pay the overtime accrued) up to six 24- 
hour days. After that, the seventh-day-of-work rules apply. 

Q: I was sick for two weeks and used up all my sick leave. My director said I 
could earn it back by working overtime hours without pay. Is this O.K.? 

A: Agreeing to work overtime in exchange for time off (rather than for overtime 
pay) is called working "comp time," and there are special rules to cover it. (See 
"Compensatory Time.") 

COMPENSATORY TIME ("COMP TIJ^") 

Under specific conditions, federal and California law allows employers to offer 
employees the choice of taking gajd time off instead of overtime pay to compensate 
them for working overtime. 

Federal law places these restrictions on the use of comp time: 

* the employee must request comp time in lieu of 
overtime payment in cash; 



* if 



if the employee is represented by a union, the union 
must agree to allow this option; 
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* the time off accrues at the overtime premium rate 
applicable (e.g. one hour worked overtime earns one and 
one-half hours lime off, etc.); 

* any overtime worked over a maximum of 240 hours must 
be paid in cash; 

* the time off must be granted reasonably soon after the 
employee asks for it. 



California state law places these additional restrictions on the use of comp 

time: 

* the time off is provided in the same pay period in which 
it is earned; 

* careful records of overtime earned and comp time taken 
must be kept. 



Questions and Answers About Comp Time 

Q: Our budget can't handle any overtime payments in cash, so when my employees 
have to work a little late, I let them save up the time to take off later. Everyone 
seems satisfied with this arrangement. 

A: Whenever employees work overtime, they are entitled to overtime payment in 
cash.. They may choose to accept comp time instead of cash if they wish, but the 
choice must be theirs. Remember, also, that overtime earned must be paid at 
overtime rates. For example, if your employees work 30 minutes overtime, they "save 
up" 45 minutes to take off later. 

Q: My employer says I've only earned 30 hours of comp time. I know I've worked 
40 extra hours. How can we settle this? 

A: In California, your employer is required to keep accurate records of overtime 
accrued and comp time granted. It is a good idea for all employers and employees 
to keep careful daily records of time worked and taken off, to reduce chances for 
misunderstanding and disagreement later, keally, you and your employer should 
agree in writing about overtime ho"rs to be worked and taken as comp time in 
advance, but your employer must pay you for all hours s/he allows you to work, even 
if s/he doesn't ask or want you to work those hours. 
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How to Calculate the "Regular Rate of Pay" for 
Determining Overtime Pay 



If employees are paid an hourly wage, their regular rate is their hourly wage. 
For overtime pay, they would receive 1 times their hourly wage. If they are paid 
on a salary basis for a specified number of hours each week, the regular rate is 
obtained by dividing their weekly salary by the specified hours. If a salary is paid 
as straight time pay for whatever number of hours is worked in a work week, the 
regular rate is obtained by dividing the salary by the total hours worked each week. 
In this case the regular rate may actually vary from week to week. 

The regular rate of pay does noj include pay for unworked time (vacation pay, 
sick pay, personal leave days, etc.), employer contributions to pension or health 
insurance plans, or bonuses in the nature of a gift. 



WAGE DEDUCTIONS 

Employers may lawfully deduct money from employee wages for the following 
reasons only : 

* legally required federal taxes, state taxes, social security 
and state disability insurance (SDI); 

* court-ordered child or family support payments; 

* payments for back taxes the employee owes the 
government; 

* payments the employee has asked the employer to make 
for union dues, assessments or initiation fees, to bank* 
deposits and credit unions; 

* contributions the employee has asked the employer to 
make to charities, retirement plans, fringe-benefit plans, 
medical or other insurance plans; 

* legal, employee-requested wage assignments (check with 
your Labor Commissioner for further information about 
such assignments); 

* lateness (employers do not have to pay for time not 
worked, regardless of the reason for lateness; if the time 
lost is less than 30 minutes, the employer can deduct a 
full 30 minutes of pay); 
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* absences, even if caused by sickness or disability 
(assuming the absence is not covered by benefit 
agreements); 

* infractions of safety rules enacted to prevent serious 
injury to other employees; 

* breakage of equipment caused by a willful or grossly 
negligent act of the employee. 



REIMBURSEMENT 

If employees must spend their own money or use their personal property in 
order to carry out their job duties, they are entitled to reimbursement. Whether 
or not the expenditure or use of personal property was necessary to the performance 
of the job determines whether or not the reimbursement must be made. For 
example, if part of an employee's job is to warm bottles for children and s/he 
couldn't do so without purchasing a hot plate for heating water, such an expenditure 
would be considered necessary and s/he must be reimbursed. 



BREAKS AND MEAL PERIODS 

There is no federal law entitling employees to paid breaks from work. In 
some states, breaks are not required by law, and in others, employers need not 
provide breaks to part-time workers. This often excludes child care staff who work 
in five- or six-hour shifts. 

In California, workers are entitled to a 10-minute paid rest break for every 
four hours they work. The break must be taken as close to the middle of tl „ four 
hour period as possible. California employees are also entitled to a 30-minute unpaid 
meal period when they work 6 hours or more in a shift. When employers require 
that any job duties be carried out during this meal period, or that an employee 
remain on the premises to handle emergencies, they must pay the employee at the 
usual rate for the entire meal period. The employee must agree in writing to an 
"on-duty" meal period. If the employee's shift is not more than six hours total, the 
employer and employee may agree to waive the employee's right to a meal period. 

Questions and Answers About Breaks and Meal Periods 

Q: Can I sometimes add my lunch break and coffee break together and leave early 
instead of taking them? 
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A: By law, your rest breaks should occur as nearly as possible to the middle of 
your shift. You may agree to waive your lunch break if you don't work more than 
six hours total. In this case you would be due pay at your regular rate for the meal 
period worked. You and your employer may interpret this as "going home early" if 
you wish. 

Q: I work a split shift. What breaks and meal times am I entitled to? 

A: If you are required to take an unpaid break, other than the rest breaks and 
lunch periods to which you are legally entitled, you are working a split shift. Each 
part cf the shift is treated independently. The breaks and meal periods you are 
entitled to in each part depends on the length of time you work in each. The 
rules governing regular work shifts apply. 

Q: Not only do I have to eat lunch with the kids, my boss takes the cost of the 
meals out of my paycheck. Frankly, I'm not that crazy about what the kids are fed 
in the first place, and I rarely eat any of it. Is this legal? 

A: An employer can deduct the cost of such meals from an employee's wage only 
under a voluntary written agreement from the employee (which the employee can 
cancel at any time) or by union rules. Even then, there are very specific rules 
regulating not only the amount that can be charged for the meals, but their 
nutritional content as well. Employees may not usually be charged for meals not 
eaten. You may bring your own lunch to eat with the children. 

Q: The only time we get a break or can eat our lunch is during the kid's nap 
time. Somehow, eating lunch in the nap room doesn't seem like much of a break. 

A: A break is not a legal break if you have any job duties to do during even part 
of it. If meals must be eaten while having to perform any job duties (even if the 
duties don't take up the whole period), including simply being "on-site" and available 
to maintain the required legal ratios in the event of an emergency, the whole meal 
period must be a paid one. 



EQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL WORK 

Under the federal Equal Pay Act, an employer may not pay one employee less 
than another simply on the basis of an employee's sex. For the work to be 
considered equal, all of these conditions must apply: 

the work to be done in the job is approximately equal; 

* the work requires approximately the same effort, training, 
experience and education; 
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the work has approximately the same degree of 
responsibility; 

* the work requires approximately the same intellectual or 
physical effort; 

the work is to be' done under approximately the same 
working conditions. 

, . ^y en tnou g h the child care industry employs mostly female workers, women in 
this field earn only 50% to 78% on average of what men with comparable training 
and experience earn. If you feel you are not receiving equal pay for equal work 
contact your Labor Commissioner or the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
fcr further information. 

RECORDS OF WORKING HOURS 

Employers must keep records foi each employee which state: 

- full name: 

- Social Security number: 

- home address; 

- sex and occupation; 

- hours: regular time of day and when work week begins; 

- total additions to or deductions from wages for each pay 

period; 

- date of pay and the pay period covered by payment. 



These records must be kept on file for three years. California law permits 
employees to inspect personnel records used to determine the employee's qualifications 
tor employment, promotion, raises, termination or discipline. These records must 
either be kept at the work place or made available there within a reasonable time. 

NOTE: This does not apply to records relating to any investigation of a possible 
criminal offense, nor to letters of reference. 
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ENFORCEMENT OF EMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 



The Fair Labor Standards Act (FLSA) is enforced by the Wage and Hour 
Division of the U.S. Department of Labor. Employees may file a claim with their 
local Department of Labor office if they think they are being denied proper overtime 
pay or other rights guaranteed by the FLSA. This agency will investigate and make 
a decision on the claim and has the power to enforce its decision. If either the 
employee or the employer disputes the agency decision, either may appeal to get an 
informal hearing on the case. 

Employees may also file claims with the agency in their state which enforces 
state wage and hour laws. California wage and hour laws are enforced by the 
California Labor Commissioner, which has investigatory and enforcement powers. 
Again, decisions may be appealed. In California, it may be preferable to file claims 
with the Labor Commissioner rather than with the federal agency, because California 
law often offers higher levels of protection. 

Another federal agency, the National Labor Relations Board, also protects the 
rights of employees to take action together regarding their working conditions 
including, but not limited to, forming or joining a union. It is illegal to fire 
employees for such activity, and workers so fired can file a claim with the Board, or 
a lawsuit in civil court, for wrongful termination. 
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WHISTLEBLOWING: 
Reporting Violations of the Law 



The First Amendment of the U.S. Constitution protects everyone's right to 
report suspected violations of the law. Most state constitutions provide similar 
protection. The term often used to describe the reporting of possible violations of 
state or federal law is "whistleblowing." It is illegal for employers to try to prevent 
employees from whistleblowing or to retaliate against them for doing so. Employers 
may not fire, demote, suspend, or discriminate against employees for reporting 
violations of the law. They also may not threaten employees with any of these 
actions for whistleblowing. Employers may not retaliate against employees who refuse 
to perform work in violation of the law after notifying the employer of the violation. 

In general, if a situation seems to endanger anyone's health, safety, or well- 
being, or if it seems that an individual is being discriminated against, there is 
probably a law or regulation that addresses the problem. In California, all licensed 
child care facilities are required by law to make their copy of current licensing 
regulations available to employees and parents. They are also required to post 
information identifying the licensing agency, how licensing regulations can be obtained, 
and local telephone numbers where complaints may be made. 

With the exception of child abuse, California does not require employees to 
report violations of licensing or other laws in child care programs. However, anyone 
may report such violations. Employees who show no hesitation in alerting directors 
and owners to violations in centers provide significant assistance in maintaining legal 
and professional standards. Center staff are often the only witnesses to violations of 
a law. If the center administration is unresponsive to staff concerns about suspected 
violations, in many cases the only method for curing the problem is to report the 
violation. Child care providers currently seek improved working conditions and 
professional recognition. Self-regulation, which is encouraged by the "whistleblowing 
law" protection, should have a positive impact on public perception of the child care 



Everyone has the right to repon cases of abuse (or suspected abuse) of 
themselves or others. In California, employees in child day care centers are 
mandated reporters of child abuse. This means they are required , by law, to make 
a report if they know or have a reasonable susp icion that a child is being or has 
been abused . It is important to report past abuse because the child or the child's 
siblings may still be in danger of abuse. Under the definition of the law, a "child" 
is anyone under the age of 18, and "child abuse" is defined as any non-accidental 
physical injury, sexual assault, cruelty, unreasonable punishment, or neglect, including 
the failure to provide adequate food, clothing, or health care. "Reasonable" suspicion 
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means that most people with experience and expertise similar to that of the reporter 
would probably suspect abuse if they had the same evidence. 

The better informed caregivers are about child abuse and its causes, the more 
likely they will be not only to recognize and report it when it occurs, but to be 
aware of the symptoms of children and families at risk, and to be able to help them 
get needed support services before abuse occurs, if you live in a state other than 
California, check with your state child protection agency about your state's child abuse 
reporting law. 



Questions and Answers About Reporting 
Violations of the Law 

Q: I feel the climbing structure in the play yard is developmental ly inappropriate 
for the toddlers in our program. I really think it's dangerous for them to play on 
it. My director says we don't have any other place for them to play outside, and 
that if the toddlers are carefully supervised, she doesn't think it's dangerous. She 
says it looks bad to the parents when I try to prevent the toddlers from climbing on 
the structure and that I must simply supervise them more carefully. What can I do? 

A: You may refuse to supervise the toddlers in situations where you believe there 
is a violation of law or regulation if you notify the director of the violation, 
meanwhile preventing the children from playing until the situation is corrected. It 
may take a third party to help solve the dispute about whether or not the situation 
is dangerous. 

Q: The child/staff ratios at our center are routinely out of compliance with licensing 
regulations. None of us ever takes a break because one person simply can't handle 
the overload of kids. Our center director complained to the owner about this on 
several occasions, and now we've been told she 'resigned.' The new director says we 
just have to do the best we can or we can 'leave like the old director.' What can 
we do? 

A: Since you have complained to the center director and the owner is aware of the 
problem, your only recourse is to report to the Department of Social Services. If 
your old director was fired for threatening to "blow the whistle" on the situation, the 
action was illegal. Employers are prohibited from retaliating against any employee 
who makes a good faith complaint of violations to the responsible agency, or to the 
employer or her representative. 

For more information about California's whistleblowing law, see the Child Care 
Employee Project booklet, "Reporting Licensing and Other Violations in California 
Child Care Programs: An Employee's Right." 
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WORKERS' COMPENSATION 
BENEFITS 



Workers' compensation for an illness or injury resulting from one's job is 
required by law in all states. The following information refers specifically to 
California law; if you live in another state, contact the local workers' compensation 
office to find out the legal provisions which affect you. 



What is workers' compensation? 

It is a program established by state law which provides, at the employer's expense, 
benefits for workers who have become injured or ill from or in the course of their 
employment. Any employee ill or injured on the job is automatically envied to 
benefits, regardless of negligence or fault. In return, the employee gives up the right 
to sue the employer for damages due to the injury or illness. In certain instances 
a third party (such as a manufacturer of equipment) may be sued by the employee. 



Who is eligible? 

An employee with any type of work-related injury or illness, from back strain to 
chicken pcx. can apply for benefits. In California, workers whose employers are 
covered by insurance, those whose employers are self-insured, and even those whose 
employers are not insured, are eligible. A special fund administered by the 
Department of Industrial Relations supplies benefits to the latter group. While it is 
often difficult medically to prove a connection between work and injury" or illness you 
will lose nothing by applying for benefits. 



How do I apply? 

If you believe you have suffered a job-related accident or illness, you should: 

- report it to your supervisor, who must then file a report with the 
insurance carrier; 

- see a doctor and make sure that s/he files a report to the workers' 
comp insurance carrier or your self-insured employer; 
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- consider consulting a workers' comp certified attorney in order to 
make certain you receive the benefits to which you are entitled; 
consultation is free. 

You have one year from the date of the injury/illness to initiate proceedings, but it 
is a good idea to begin as soon as possible. 



What doctor do I choose? 

You may see the physician of your choice. Technically, to exercise this right, you 
must advise your employer of your doctor's name in writing prior to your 
injury/illness. It is unlikely that your employer will interfere with your right to 
choose. However, your employer does have the right to request that you be seen 
by a physician of his/her choice at his/her expense. 

In selecting a physician, it is important to realize that many M.D.'s are not familiar 
with occupational medicine, nor with the hazards involved in working with young 
children. Therefore, it might be advisable to go to a clinic or a physician with 
expertise in occupational medicine. Some health plans employ doctors trained in 
occupational medicine. If you are not satisfied with your doctor, you may change, 
provided you give a good reason. If you do so, you will need to inform your self- 
insured employer or the insurance carrier. 

In the San Francisco Bay Area. San Francisco General Hospital Workers' Clinic (821- 
5391) and Kaiser - San Francisco Workers' Clinic (929-4996) have physicians trained 
in occupational medicine. Committees on safety and health (COSH) exist around the 
country, and can provide referrals to practitioners trained in occupational medicine. 
For more information, contact the Labor and Occupational Health Program: University 
of California, Beikeley. CA 94720, (415) 642-5507. 



What benefits will I receive? 

L Medical care and treatment . Physician services, hospitalization, physical therapy and 
restoration (including devices deemed medically necessary, such as special chairs, 
braces, etc.). prescriptions. X-rays, lab studies, and all other "necessary and reasonable 
care" ordered by your physician. "Physician" is broadly defined to include physicians, 
surgeons, psychologists, optometrists, dentists, podiatrists, osteopaths, chiropractors and 
acupuncturists. All medical fees are paid directly by the insurance carrier. 

2. Temporary disability If your doctor confirms that you cannot work because of 
your injury or illness, you are eligible for disability benefits. Payments generally begin 
the fourth full day off work, and continue until your doctor releases you to return 
U) work or decides your condition has reached the point of maximum improvement. 
I he weekly rate for temporary disability payments in California is based on two thirds 
of your gross weekly wages. If you return to part time or modified work by order 
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of your physician, and receive less than your usual earnings, you may be eligible for 
temporary partial disability. 



3. permanent disability benefits. Once your physician determines that your condition 
is "permanent and stationary," with further change unlikely, your employer or insurance 
carrier will request an evaluation. The Disability Evaluation Bu^au of the California 
State Division of Industrial Accidents will determine the extent of your permanent 
disability, and will generally offer to pay you a weekly benefit amount. 

4 - Vocational rehabilitation California has generous benefits for rehabilitation. If 
your physician diagnoses you as a "qualified injured worker," that is, unable to return 
to your job, and/or your injury/illness keeps you away from work six months or 
more, your employer is legally required to refer you for rehabilitation. Under the 
California program, a rehabilitation counselor develops a plan for you to receive 
t aming in a job you will be able to perform, and your employer must finance this 
training, as well as pay you temporary disability until you have completed the training. 

5. Other benefits : transportation, tolls and parking for medical care appointments. 



What if I don't receive the benefits I feel I am entitled to? 

h In California, you may contact an "information and assistance officer" of the 
Division of Industrial Accidents. 

2. You may request a hearing before a workers' compensation judge. Because the 
system can be complicated it is a good idea to be represented by an attorney at the 
hearing. Your needs will be best served by a certified compensation attorney. The 
lawyer's fee, usually a percentage of settlenv.it (approximately 9 to 15%), is set by 
the judge. For referrals to workers' compensation attorneys, contact the Child Care 
Law Center (22 Second St., Fifth Floor, San Francisco, CA 94105, 415 495-5498), the 
Lawyers Reference Servi- (listed in local Yellow Pages); or your local Bar 
Association. 



For basic information on benefits and rehabi''tation, contact your local Workers' 
Compensation office. In Caluornia, contact the State Department of Industrial 
Relations, Division of IndusHa' Accidents. There are 14 district offices from San 
Diego to Eureka, each of whir* has an information and assistance officer and a 
rehabilitation consultant. 
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UNIONS 



As child care employees experience the frustration of fighting individually for 
improved wages and working conditions, questions often emerge about unions. Will 
a union enable me to join with others to create a stronger voice and to take direct 
action to bring worker issues into the public arena? How do I go about joining a 
union? What effect will a union have on our center? 

The major motivation for workers to organize into <: union is to gain the right 
to bargain with their employer on the conditions of their employment. The 
conditions of employment most frequently associated with union contracts are wages, 
benefits and hours. Yet union contracts cover many other issues which greatly affect 
child care workers: personnel policies, grievance and hiring procedures, evaluations and 
promotion systems, provisions for in-service training, teacher/cliild ratios, breaks and 
input into center decision-making. 

These non-salary benefits are frequently as important to the jo'o satisfaction of 
unionized child care workers as the salary benefits. They can also be critical in 
helping workers to provide better services. For example, when a union contract 
ensures manageable teacher/child ratios and adequate time for breaks and classroom 
preparation, the quality of care in a center is certain to be improved. 



Innovative Contract Provisions 

Input into center decision-making can be an important guarantee in a contract. 
For example, members of the Service Employees International Union (SI£IU) Local 
299 in Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, negotiated a provision in their ccntract that 
guarantees their employer will meet with them at least once each month to evaluate 
concerns that affect the quality of care in the center. Members of District 65, 
United Auto Workers (UAW), in a Massachusetts child care center have a contract 
that guarantees that staff will comprise at least 33% of the board and be included 
in a curriculum committee composed of staff, parents and the director. 

Improved job security is another benefit sometimes covered in union contracts. 
Headstart workers in San Francis :o, affiliated with District 65. UAW, were able to 
negotiate lay-off and recall rights as part of their contract. Because these workers 
are laid off every summer, these rights are crkical to their long-term employment. 

Innovative contract provisions at other centers include a staff room "for the use 
and enjoyment of employees," time off for conferences and training, and 
reimbursement for the cost of clothes cleaning and shampoo during an outbreak of 
head lice in a center. 
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Working with Parents and Directors 

Workers considering unionization are often concerned that conflict will be 
created within their center and that parent fees will be raised to cover wage increases 
when they unionize. While these fears are not unfounded, most unions that have 
experience with the child care workforce understand that parents and center directors 
are not the enemy. In the words of a District 65 organizer in Boston, "We realize 
that as long as we are dependent on parent fees and dwindling governmental monies, 
it will be difficult to get wages, benefits and working conditions up to the level they 
should be." Many workers recognize the union as a long-range political ally that 
assists child care workers in effectively advocating for better funding and expanded 
services. The strength and unity of a union can be used to influence the government 
agencies that control funding of child care. 

The strength of this alliance has been most effectively demonstrated over the 
past several years by District 65 of the UAW and the American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employees (AFSCME). These two unions have been in the 
forefront of advocacy for public policy supporting expanded funding for child care 
services. District 65 played a key role in the coalition that successfully persuaded the 
Massachusetts legislature to allocate more than $9 million in 1985 and 1986 to 
upgrade the salaries of staff in state-funded child care centers and to provide 
expanded subsidies for parents. AFSCME, which represents employees in 350 centers 
in New York City, undertook a media campaign aimed at city residents to 
demonstrate that ultimately it would cost the city more to close 80 day care centers 
than to keep them open. 

For workers who are employed in centers run by corporate child care chains, 
unions are quick to point out that these corporations are operating with large profit 
margins and thus there is money for staff wage increases without the necessity of 
raising parent fees. Indeed, when parents study the financial statements of these 
corporations they often become the strongest allies for increased wages, preferring 
their fees to be spent on staff salaries rather than shareholder profits. 

Directors can also be the beneficiaries of unionization. Although directors may 
initially feel isolated and threatened by a union organizing drive, as one center 
director points out, "Since our center unionized, people are staying on staff for a 
longer period of time. The improvement in working conditions and morale has 
clearly led to greater stability." Some directors also feel the union provides them 
with greater leverage in negotiations with boards and umbrella agencies. 



Child Care Workers and Unions 

As far as CCEP has been able to discover, the first child care union formed 
in 1949 in Southern California. Called the Nursery School Teachers Union, its 
members were teachers in parent cooperative nursery schools who were concerned 
about their low wages, lack of professional services, and the complicated relationship 
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between parents and teachers in the co-op situation. In 1964, this 250+ strong union 
affiliated with the American Federation of Teachers, changing its name shortly 
thereafter to the Early Childhood Federation. Today, Local 1475 (Early Childhood 
Federation -- AFT) continues to represent Headstart and other child care workers. 

Over the past twenty years, many other attempts to organize child care workers 
have occurred. In 1978 members of Boston Area Day Care Workers United, a 
workers' support group, became members of District 65, UAW. This ur ; on now 
represents about 1,000 workers throughout the state of Massachusetts. District 65 also 
has organized child care programs in San Francisco and Wisconsin and is pioneering 
organizing drives among workers in corporate child care chains across the country. 

The American Federation of State, County and Municipal Employees 
(AFSCME) began working with New York City child care workers in 1969 and signed 
its first contract in 1971. Workers in a variety of centers -- both public sector and 
private non-profit - in northern California are represented by locals of the Service 
Employees International Union (SEIU). SEIU has also organized child care workers 
in other locations including Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, and Newark, New Jersey. 

The American Federation of Teachers (AFT) has rer resented child care center 
teachers since 1976 in Washington, D.C., and now represents aides in public school 
children's centers and Headstart programs in Oakland, Philadelphia and Chicago. 
Finally, I.ocal 996 of the Teamsters in Honolulu represents about 75 workers in early 
childhood programs in Hawaii. 

However, even with increased interest in unions, only a reLavely small 
percentage of the child care workforce is unionized. From our estimates, the total 
number of unionized child care workers remains less than 20,000. The diverse and 
isolated nature of the child care delivery system coupled with an unusually high 
turnover rate among child care staff has worked against the development of successful 
organizing campaigns Unions have had an especially difficult time since workers 
frequently leave a center (or the child care field) before the completion of an 
organizing drive. 

District 65, UAW organizers in northern California report that they discuss with 
workers the importance of staying on the job and making a commitment to each 
other during the course of a campaign. They point out that these workers are real 
pioneers in the child caie field; their battles for improved wages, status and working 
conditions will lay the foundation for decent workplaces and quality care for 
generations to come. It is this sense of dignity and importance that often helps to 
sustain the morale of workers through a long organizing campaign. 

If you decide to join a union, you and your co-workers will need to grapple 
with many difficult issues. Perhaps the most important will be the recognition that 
joining a union is only the first step in effective organizing. Advocacy for more 
societal support for child care must be an ongoing commitment. 
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For more information on unions, refer to the Child Care Employee Project's 
booklet, "Unionizing: a Guide for Child Care Workers.'" 
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WORKING AS A SUBSTITUTE: 
Your Rights and Responsibilities 



Children cannot be left to care for themselves. Without substitutes, child care 
programs would come to a screeching halt. People who work with children are prone 
to frequent illnesses, creating an ongoing need for temporary child care personnel. 
Teachers need to take vacations too, and centers require subs for pre-arranged leave 
time as well as last-minute absences. Following are some tips we hope will make 
your experience as a sub a good one for you and the children you work with. 



Deciding to Become a Sub 

If you are interested in becoming a substitute, check your local newspaper for 
ads or contact your local child care referral agency or community college early 
childhood department to find out what orientation or training programs are available. 
If no such programs exist, you can contact child care centers listed in the yellow 
pages of the phone book to let them know you are interested in temporary work. 

Most centers accept substitutes with little or no prior training or experience in 
early childhood education, but experienced subs are in greater demand. Moreover, 
beyond providing a needed service to child care programs, many people find that 
working as a sub is a good way to determine whether or not they want to pursue 
a career involving young children. 

Once you have contacted the proper agency, you will learn what is required 
by law to work as a substitute teacher in your community (different regulations 
govern child care in each state). Most communities require a sub to get a TB 
screening test. Medical examinations, criminal record checks and fingerprinting are 
often also required by law to help insure children's health and safety. Since these 
can be costly, it is worth shopping around for the least expensive sources for these 
services. In some areas, there may be an agency with funds to subsidize your costs. 

Many child care resource and referral agencies operate a substitute placement 
service to inform interested centers about people who are available for temporary 
work. To join such a program, you will probably need to be interviewed, provide 
character references, and perhaps participate in an orientation or training program 
which may involve a visit to a center. This may seem like a lot of work to get a 
temporary job - especially one with such low pay -- but these are important steps! 
People operating child care programs must take precautions to ensure that adequately 
prepared people work with young children. 
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Centers that do not use a placement agency may ask to meet with you 
themselves before they hire you as a sub. It's okay to decide that you prefer some 
centers over others. And it is aiso reasonable to ask if you will be reimbursed for 
the time you spend visiting a center, especially if you are asked to work during this 
visit. In the end, these procedures benefit you by helping you determine whether or 
not you want to be a sub and preparing you for what is a very rewarding, but taxing, 
job. 



Subbing for the First Time at a Center 

Once you are on a list or have been accepted to work as a sub by a 
particular center, be ready for your first call. Since it may come very early in the 
morning or late at night, it may be useful to keep a written list of questions by the 
phone. Dealing with a new employer can be exciting and nerve-wracking, and if the 
call is unexpected or comes at an unusual hour, it is easy to forget to ask ior 
important information. You will probably want to know: 

* the address of the center and any special instructions for locating it 
(centers are often housed in basements or other difficult-to-find 
sections of buildings) 

* the number of hours you will be needed and what time to arrive in 
order to be ready to work with the children (some centers may want 
you to complete paperwork so they can process your paycheck, others 
may want to give you a tour, etc.) 

* age group of the children you will work with (to help you be 
mentally prepared for your day) 

* name of the person you should report to on arrival, and, if different, 
the name of the person you will be working with and can rely on for 
help 

* schedule of activities and anything you should know about the center 
(if you will be outside, whether you need to bring your lunch) 



Your First Day at a Center 

Be sure to allow plenty of time to get to the center when requested -- even 
enough time to get lost! Better to be early and look around than to arrive late. 
Report to the person whose name you received over the phone. If nothing has been 
mentioned about the payment procedure, ask this person about forms to sign, etc. 
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Once you meet the person you will be working most closely with, you can ask 
about how the center operates and where things are. Most people will probably ofTrr 
this information and som^ centers even have a handout for subs that includes sucn 
information as: 



* emergency procedures, location of first aid kit 

* schedule of the day 

* special rules (kids can't ride bikes in certain areas, no 
toys on the climbing structures, grace is always said 
before meals) 

* location of supplies 

* special needs or concerns of individual children (allergies, 
physical restrictions) 

If any of the information is unclear on the handout or the first time it is 
mentioned to you, don't hesitate to ask for clarification. Confusion later on might 
be dangerous. 



Responsibilities 

Entering a child care center filled with lots of children and adults busily 
working and playing can be ( erwhelming and disconcerting. Don't get frazzled. 
Below are some guidelines to help you keep a clear head while working at a center: 

You are there first and foremost to insure children's health and safety. 
Always make sure there is an adult present before you leave a room or the yard. 
Children should not be left alone even when sleeping. 

Avoid physical force or abusive language in managing children's behavior. If 
you feel out of control, ask another adult for help. 

Observe good health practices. Avoid smoking or the use of any drugs or 
alcohol when you are responsible for children. Wash your hands after assisting a 
child with a diaper or at the toilet and before preparing any food. Be careful when 
drinking hot liquids like coffee or tea; a fast moving child can cause a spill leading 
to a potentially serious injury. 

You are there to assist other staff in caring for and teaching children. 
Pitch in and help when there is a need for an adult (helping take off jackets or put 
on smocks). 
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If you initiate activities with children, select sure successes. Play dough is much 
easier to supervise than fingerpainting. A story is always a winner. Take your. lead 
from the other staff you are working with. 

Be friendly to parents. They are often as nervous as their children about 
seeing an unfamiliar face at the center. Introduce yourself: Tm Sue and I'll be 
subbing for Joe who is sick today." Feel free to tell parents about positive events 
during the day, but leave negative or troubling feedback to the permanent staff. 

Leave the room tidy and help with clean-up as needed. 

You are there to provide nurturing and support to all child 3n. 
Responses from children will vary. Some may readily attach themselves to a new 
adult; others will be upset by the presence of a stranger. Try not to take children's 
negative reactions personally. If one child attaches to you, you can say gently that 
you need to help all the children while you are at the center. 

Rights 

The program you are working for has certain responsibilities toward you as an 
employee, even if you are working on a temporary basis. You have rights to: 

Clear directions about what is expected of you. Sometimes in the rush of 
dealing with children, other staff will fail to convey important information. You can 
assist by asking for clarification and finding out who you can go to with questions. 

Appropriate job descriptions. You should never be left alone to supervise 
children, nor should you be expected to plan the program or conduct parent 
conferences. However, if you sub for a long time at one center, your feedback on 
children and curricula may be sought. 

Working conditions and pay required by law. Federal law mandates that 
all people working in child care earn at least the minimum wage. Additional state 
and federal laws govern overtime pay, breaks and frequency of pay (write to CCEP 
for information about these laws). You have a right to be paid for all the time you 
are required to be at a center, even if you are not in a classroom. You have a 
right to know how you will get paid and when you can take a break. 

The protection of certain health and safety regulations. The most common 
violation is of the legal adult-to-child ratio (i.e. the number of children each adult 
is responsible for). Your local child care resource and referral agency or state 
department of health or social welfare can tell you what is legal in your area. It's 
a good idea to be aware of these laws and how they affect you. If you are asked 
to supervise more children than the legal limit, you have the right and the 
responsibility to say you consider it unsafe and you are uncomfortable with the 
situation. If the employer doesn't change the situation (and/or if you are asked not 
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to return to the center) you may want to report the situation to the licensing agency. 
As a child care employee, you also have the right and the responsibility to report 
any adult behavior that is abusive to children. 

Kind treatment and feedback on jour performance. You can communicate 
your interest in learning from your experience as a sub by saying that you would like 
to know if something you are doing is helpful or if there is something you should 
stop doing. Sometimes staff are too busy at the end of the day to share their 
reactions. You can tell them you would appreciate a call and that you are available 
to return as a sub. Be sure to leave your phone number. If you don't hear from 
a center again, you might contact the local resource and referral agency to see if 
they received an evaluation of your performance. You can also provide feedback for 
a center by writing a letter or making a phone call. 



Conclusion 

Unfortunately, because of the many pressures on people who work in child 
care, few subs ever hear that their energy and talents have made a tremendous 
difference to other child care workers, parents and children. This causes many subs 
to downplay the value of their work, overlooking some of their rights and 
responsibilities in the process. However, by recognizing your rights and by being well 
prepared, you can ensure that you receive the information and help you need to do 
your job well and to experience the many rewards of working in child care. 

For more information on this subject, see the CCEP booklet, "A Good Sub 
is Hard to Find." 
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IN-HOME CARE 



"I've been teaching in centers for the last six years and feel like I would 
benefit from a change of environment. J still want to work with kids, but starting 
my own family day care home isn't feasible. Recently I've seen articles in magazines 
such as Ml. and Working Mother about in-home providers. I'm wondering how to 
determine if 'in-home' would be a good change for me. Any ideas?" 

In an "in-home" arrangement, you care for one or more children from the 
same or different families in one of the children's homes. You are not an "au pair" 
or "nanny" who typically lives in the family home, nor are you a hcasekeeper 
responsible for cooking, cleaning, shopping, etc. Our definition of child care by a 
trained provider does not include these responsibilities. If you are willing to perform 
these added chores, make sure that *hey do not interfere with your child care duties 
and that you are appropriately compensated for the additional work they involve. 

Perhaps the biggest appeal of in-home care is the way in which workers can 
be very closely involved with a few children in a relaxed setting without the 
distractions and dispersed energy encountered with a larger group. In many ways in- 
home care is more independent than other types of care. You will not be supervised 
directly each day and you are on your own to plan activities. However, the parents 
you work for are technically your bosses. With this in mind, remember that it is 
essentially their environment, cultural emphasis and values that will constitute your 
work setting. While your input and expertise with children will hopefully be solicited 
and appreciated, you will have to adapt to the space, equipment, toys and books that 
are available. 

Although in-home care often creates a very personal relationship between you 
and the parents, you nonetheless are involved in an employer-employee relationship. 
As in any other business arrangement, it will be essential to have a written contract 
between the parties. Your contract should state your responsibilities, the wage you 
will be paid, the schedule of payment, and who is responsible for disability and 
liability insurance, worker's compensation, social security, unemployment and health 
insurance premiums. (A good resource on employment status is the BANANAS 
booklet on Share Care. For a copy send $1.00 to BANANAS, 6501 Telegraph Ave., 
Oakland, CA 94609.) You will also want to come to agreement with your employers 
about what food you will eat while on the job and any concerns about phone calls, 
visitors, using the television and radio, etc. 

Before negotiating wages with a family, find out what other in-home providers 
are earning in your community. By law, you must earn at least minimum wage as 
a domestic employee. If you agree to perform housework chores, be sure to find 
out the going rate for these services. Often they are higher than child care fees! 
Unlike other jobs, in-home care does not have a formal structure for raises, bonuses 
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for completing coursework, or vacation or sick leave. You must build these benefits 
into vour agreement with families . 



Working alone, you may miss both the ongoing contact and shared responsibility 
of center care. Before taking a job, ask yourself how you will get adequate feedback 
and evaluate whether or not you would be comfortable managing everything from 
activities to emergencies by yourself. Find out what resources exist in your 
community for in-home providers to exchange ideas and get moral support. Check 
out activities at the local library, park, YMCA or recreation department that will help 
you combat the destructive aspects of working by yourself. 



CHILD CARE LAW CENTER: 
A Unique Community Resource 

Federal and state law affects child care providers in many areas, such as 
licensing, personnel, zoning, taxation, insurance, liability and child abuse reporting. 
Many of these laws were drafted and passed in order to protect children, families and 
providers, and California law offers some of the best protection in the United States. 
But the legal bureaucracy can also be a time-consuming and aggravating maze. 
Fortunately, child care providers have a valuable source of information and legal help: 
the Child Care Law Center. 

The Child Care Law Center serves as a legal resource on child care issues for 
the local, state and national child care communities. The Center's services are 
available to parents, attorneys, child care centers, family day care providers, policy 
makers, governmental and community agencies, unions and employers. 

The Child Care Law Center provides: 

Technical assistance on selected regulatory, business, tax and public benefit law 
matters. 

Representation free of charge to qualified legal services projects, and on cases of 
importance to the child care community, through staff and a network of cooperating 
volunteer attorneys. 

Training/educational seminars to provide preventive law information to the child care 
community, and to inform the legal community of legal issues in child care. 

Publications explaining liability, insurance, non-profit incorporation, tax-exempt status, 
contracts, taxes, child abuse, zoning, building codes, school-age child care, and legal 
and tax aspects of employer-supported child care. Write for a free publication list. 

A Law and Policy Resources Bank for legislation, cases, briefs and legal memoranda 
on critical legal issues in child care. Write for more information. 

Advocacy support and policy de v elopment on legislative and regulatory issues, 
undertaken to improve local, state and national policies toward child care. The Law 
Center has been especially active in the areas of licensing standards and enforcement; 
consideration of child care in the land use planning process; taxes and benefits; 
school-age child care; child abuse reporting; and the employment rights of child care 
workers. 

The Child Care Law Center can be reached at 22 Second St., Fifth Floor San 
Francisco, CA 94105, (415) 495-5498. Service calls are taken Tuesday Wednesday 
and Thursday, from 9-12. 
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Working Relationships 



STAFF RELATIONS 



relationships with co-workers can make or break a job. In our first child care 
working conditions survey (Whitebook, et.al. Ch ildren Today . January - February 1981) 
most interviewees said tha* staff relationships were second only to children as a 
sour..; of job satisfaction. Yet, many of the same people felt staff relations were 
a tremendous source of job stress. This seeming contradiction makes sense wnen 
we consider the child care environment and the interdependence of staff. 

Child care involves hard physical work, intense personal relationships with many 
oeople, and a myriad of responsibilities and distractions ... all for long hours each 
•ay. The broad range of roles staff penorm can be simultaneously stimulating and 
uraining. Like most close relationships, staff share both the highs and lews with each 
other. 



Sources of Staff Tension 

Even in the best of work environments, tensions arise due to misunderstandings 
low energy, overwork, etc. When work is done with small monetary rewards and 
poor working conditions, staff tension can reach dangerously high levels. Inadequate 
funds for subs, breaks or supplies, let alone good salaries or benefits, fuel some 
conflicts between staff by increasing everyone's tension level. 

In our 1981 study, as well as in our discussions with child care workers, several 
other key stressors ha«e been repeatedly mentioned: 

Differences in background, philosophy of child rearing/education 
and/or work style. Without clarification about how children should 
be taught and disciplined or how tasks should be approached, 
misunderstandings quickly arise. 

Unclear job descriptions accompanied by inequities in the 
division of labor. Resentment revolves around pay and job title 
differentials which do not represent differences in actual duties 
performed, as .veil as lack of clarity in work assignments and program 
responsibilities. 

Unfair decision-making procedures. Anger is quick to surface when 
people feel excluded from input into policies affecting their work 
environment. 



* General devaluation of child care work. Lack of societal 
recognition undermines workers' self-images and creates high 
expectations from co-workers for much-needed validation and respect. 



Establish Communication Systems 

Much conflict can be nipped in the bud when staff talk with each other openly 
and regularly. The key to resolving conflict lies in the ability to hear each other's 
perspectives. Although there's no right time for communicating, staff meetings work 
well for most groups. Create a dependable system, so that people know they will 
have the chance to air their gripes rather than let them fester. Occasional social 
events where people relax together can help people communicate better on the job. 

Managing or structuring me etings can take many forms. If you as a ,taff are 
not sure where or how to start talking to each other about issues, get help from an 
outside facilitator. Check local resources for free or low-cost consultants. If you 
want to go "on your own,'' you might want to rotate meeting leaders, to encourage 
full participation from everyone involved. Sometimes topical meetings are a good ice- 
breaker (for example, focus on your own childhood as a way to raise issues about 
child rearing philosophy). 

While meetings can degenerate into unproductive gripe sessions, it's important 
to allow people the opportunity to "get things off their chests." You can circumvent 
dead end" complaining by focusing together on causes of the problems and strategies 
for improvement. Sort out the external stressors from the personal ones; then, decide 
which ones your group can work on with given resources, and which ones require a 
more long range approach such as policy changes or more money. (You might not 
be able to afford all new wheel toys, but you might be able to change the room 
furniture to minimize some problems. Likewise, you probably can't avoid some 
personality conflicts, but you can redistribute jobs so that soi one who doesn't like 
being outside can do more dishes or vice versa.) 

Staff need to clarify why they are doing certain things that bother others, 
leachers may not know that aides don't get paid breaks and that's why they resent 
staying an extra live or ten minutes; aides may not know that teachers are being 
asked to over-enroll children and cut back on supplies because of a budget deficit. 
The most important thing in staff relationships is to listen to each other and support 
each other when we can . . . remembering that we're all in this together. 
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Review or Create New Job Descriptions 

Fair job descriptions in child care must be simple but inclusive, definite but 
changeable. Unfortunately, many job descriptions were developed jusi to fulfill a 
licensing requirement, and have little .asis in reality. In our study we found that 
aides, teachers and even some directors performed very similar duties despite 
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differences in pay and title. Variation in training, experience and length of time at 
the center must be acknowledged, but not at the expense of ignoring what people 
actually do. 

A useful exercise to clarify problems relating to job descriptions involves 
revising or rewriting them as a group. Assess who does what and when, and who 
gets paid for what. Although initially time consuming, this process creates a 
wonderful opportunity to validate each other's hard work ("Boy, I didn't realize you 
did that too!"), clarify misunderstandings ("Oh, I thought you were supposed to empty 
the diaper bucket at noon!") and share pet peeves and plums ("I love to do 
attendance but hate ordering food. Can we trade?"). Periodic review of such 
minuscule details can go a long way toward preventing later conflicts. 

Additionally: 

- Statements like ". . . shall assist the teacher . . ." or ". . . shall 
assume r'uties as assigned by . . ." can be misleading and ambiguous. 
Rather, list all the "musts" of a position and then outline what other 
tasks "can be asked" of the worker. Distinguish negotiable and non- 
negotiable responsibilities. 

- If a staff member holds more than one job title (e.g. teacher and bus 
driver), consider each a distinct position to prevent legal and 
personnel problems if an employee wants to quit one but not the 
other. 

- Make sure your job descriptions are compatible with your center's 
personnel policies and daily schedules. For example, include weekly 
curriculum meetings in the description if they are regularly scheduled 
and the worker is expected to attend them. 



Clarify Decision-Making Power 

While often nol explicit, every organization creates a system for making 
decisions. Sometimes the process will be quite straightforward with obvious leaders, 
other times rhetoric camouflages the behind-the-scenes power dynamic. Tensions 
surface most commonly when people are confused about their degree of influence. 
("We thought toys on our list would be purchased, but you bought things we didn't 
request.") 

To minimize stress around decisions, begin with a review of existing, explicit 
policies. Learn about your center's corporate structure (is it non-profit, for-profit, 
etc.?) and what legal limits that structure places on the formal decision-making body 
(usually the Board of Directors). The by-laws of your center will describe the 
membership of the corporation, the election process and the times and places of 
meetings. If your center is non-profit, all of this information is open to the public 
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as is the budget. If the center is private proprietary, you may not review fiscal or 
corporate information without permission of the owners. If the center is part of a 
larger organization (YMCA, Social Service Agency, etc.), you will have to find out 
what their by-laws state as to board composition and policy structure. 

Utilize formal processes as much as possible. Attend board meetings, submit 
requests for board agenda items and, if possible, arrange for staff representation on 
the board. Employees can constitute up to 49% of the board in a non-profit agency 
and can be non-voting reps in other programs. 

Encourage communication between board members, other administrative 
personnel and staff. Host coffees, write letters and invite people to have lunch with 
you and the children. Increased contact helps people understand each other's work 
and become more sympathetic to requests for policy input. If administrators witness 
teachers at work, tho need for breaks becomes clearer to them. Likewise, if staff 
can learn more abc it the budget and the financial constraints of the center, they can 
make more realistic suggestions about supplies and improvements in wages and 
benefits. 

Becoming better versed in using formal decision-making processes leads to 
improvement in dealing with more informal power issues between staff. People can 
distinguish which issues they really do have a say in, and can stop blaming one 
another for things over which they have no control (see CCEF handout on "Shared 
Decision-Making"). 



Look Beyond the Center 

While the above suggestions can reduce tensions between staff, they cannot 
erase them all. Whenever people work closely together there will often be 
personality clashes which can make life pretty miserable. Hopefully, staff can create 
vehicles for keeping conflicts in check so that they don't overshadow the joys of 
center life or compromise the quality of care children receive. 

Beyond the commonplace tensions, child care staff are saddled with social 
realities that undermine their job satisfaction. Low pay and lack of status wear us 
all down. Just as the divorce rate rises when people are unemployed, so our poor 
working conditions fuel turnover and the exit of trained staff from the field. 

Staff must acknowledge how these economic stresses affect both our morale and 
our relationships with one another. Sometimes just verbalizing these issues helps to 
put some of the tension we feel in perspective. Additionally, if staff can work 
together to design ways to upgrade working conditions and status, relationships with 
one another can be strengthened rather than weakened by one of the primary sources 
of stress in the child care work environment. 

* This article was prepared with the assistance of the Women's Labor Project. 
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PARENT-STAFF RELATIONSHIPS 



"How can I get parents to understand what we'/e doing and what we need 
from them?" 



"How can I make them see how important it is to pick up their children on 

time?" 

"Why can't the teachers keep better track of my child's possessions?" 
"Why can't the center be more flexible about hours?" 

Sound familiar? Parents and child care workers may be involved in a "simple" 
business arrangement, but because of the intense nature of the work, powerful 
frustrations and tensions can arise between them -- just as they arise in any close 
relationship. Despite a shared interest in the child, parents and staff have different 
short-term goals, and these can create conflict. 

Parents: 

- want individual attention for the child 

- want a low fee 

- want a flexible schedule 

- find it hard to leave work, or take a day off, when the 
child is sick 

Child Care Workers: 

- care for a group, and need to see all the children as 
special 

- want to be paid well 

- want specified work hours, and want to close promptly 

- want to control the spread of illness, and can't devote 
individual attention to a sick child 

Yet by following a few basic ground rules, you can make the partnership 
successful and satisfying. 

Mutual respect must be built into the parent-staff relationship from the onset. 
Parents need reassurance that the staff is accessible. A patronizing, "we know better" 
attitude on the part of staff can make parents feel intimidated and resentful. Both 
sides are "experts"; you know about group child care and child development, but the 
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parent knows far more about the child's history and personality. Without 
communication, neither has the whole picture. You know what happens at child care 
and the parent knows what happens at home. 



The best means of communication is a consistent, individual interchange 
between parents and staff. Ideally, this interchange is a two-way street, but often it 
doesn't happen unless you as i child care worker initiate it. A good standard to 
follow is that no parent should arrive or leave without a greeting and an "opening" 
for further conversation. If extended discussion is impossible because you're busy with 
the children, make an appointment. Encourage parents to talk about their complaints, 
rather than letting them fester. By listening and showing a willingness to take action, 
you can prevent problems from growing. And 10 prevent misunderstandings, be sure 
to record all accidents, injuries and illnesses -- using a simple "accident report" form 
-- and notify parents immediately. 

Open relationships between parents and staff can begin early on with the use 
of entrance interviews. These give parents a time to learn about program philosophy, 
policies, regulations and parent involvement; and they give staff a time to learn about 
the family's personal life and their expectations for theii child's care. 

The program should also outline its expectations and policies in a parent 
a nnual . A manual can reinforce information shared in the entrance interview, and 
give parents a source to refer to when in doubt about a particular policy. 

Every center should have a reliable .igoing information exchange system to 
share daily events and long-range plans. Try a simple center newsletter, a parent- 
staff bulletin board (kept up-to-date!), or potlucks. Hold discussion groups on 
childhood issues, or bring in an occasional guest speaker on a special topic. Parents 
also deserve plenty of advance warning about changes - especially staff vacations or 
departures, and increases in fees. 

Parent conference* are a must for ensuring that there are opportunities for a 
more detailed dialogue about each child - and centers should make these conferences 
part of the staffs paid work time. 

Encourage parents to remain involved by visiting the program. This can help 
parents not only to feel more comfortable with their child's care, but to gain more 
understanding of and respect for what child care workers do all day. Parents who 
have observed you on the job can often be your strongest allies in advocating for 
better pay or working conditions. Give parents copies of the Child Care Employee 
Project's brochure, "Who's Caring for Your Kids" What every parent should know 
about child care providers." 

Find ways for wiMing parents to participate in the program, such as a seat on 
the Board, helping to prepare the center's oudget, or other donations of skills and 
time. 
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Occasionally there will be parents and staff who just don't get along. If this 
involves only one staff member and one parent, perhaps another staff person can be 
assigned to act as the primary liaison for that family. If most of the staff has 
trouble with a parent, however, or most parents have trouble with one staff member, 
termination of either party may be in order -- but only after a fair hearing. 

And still, there will be days when Isaac's coat just cannot be found, or when 
a parent is unavoidably late again. Trust and good feeling can break down fast! 
Keeping a sense of humor -- or counting to ten before speaking -- can keep our 
inevitable "goofs" from ruining a good relationship, and ruining good care for children. 

Developing trust and warmth between parents and staff is neither quick nor 
easy; it takes teamwork and compromise. But if you take steps to build good 
communication and prevent misunderstandings, working with parents can be one of 
the greatest pleasures of the job. 
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WORKING IN PARENT CO-OPS 



Parent cooperative nursery schools, originally started in the United States during 
the early part of this century, provide a unique blend of child care and parent 
education. By providing opportunities for parent participation in the child's nursery 
school day, co-ops create a supportive learning environment for all members of the 
family. 

These programs may be run independently by a group of parents or sponsored 
by a community college or other adult educational institution. Traditionally, co-ops 
have provided a three- or four-hour morning nursery school, staffed by several 
participating parents and an employed teacher/director who is hired either by the 
parents or the administrating agency. Teacher/directors in traditional half-day co-ops 
find advantages as well as dilemmas in this work. (For information about the issues 
involved in working in a full-day co-op, see the section on "Providing Extended Day 
Care in Parent Co-ops and Nursery Schools.") 



Special Rewards of Working in Parent Co-ops 

"With many adults around I am free to work on a one-to-one 
basis with a child and to do special projects requested by the kids." 

"I really enjoy the combination of teaching children and working 
with adults." 

"The parents bring unique skills to our program. There is one 
mom, for example, who always brings in science projects." 

"Because parents see me in action, they appreciate my skills." 



Being a teacher in a parent co-op is rewarding in many ways. One not only 
interacts with small children each day but is a teacher of adults as well. Parents 
often choose co-ops because they want to be closely involved with their child's 
education and are enthusiastic and energetic participants in the program. Teachers 
appreciate the ability to see parent/child interaction, which gives them greater insights 
into each child and allows them to form close relationships with each family group. 
This contact better enables teachers to plan curriculum appropriate to the needs of 
individual children. Parent participation may also relieve the teacher/director of many 
administrative and maintenance functions. 
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Special Stresses That Go With The Job 



On the other hand, there are problems which sometimes diminish the rewards 
of co-op work. A co-op teacher/director is in the unique position of being both an 
employee of and supervisor to the same group: she is hired by and responsible to 
the school membership (or administering agency) and at the same time is in charge 
of supervising and training those parents who have hired her. 

Although funding from parent fees is relatively stable, salaries are often low. 
Medical and other benefits are uncommon. The resulting high turnover of teachers 
keeps parent boards from increasing salaries because teachers are not around long 
enough to receive cost-of-living increases or to negotiate for higher salaries. Often 
the teacher is expected to do many tasks without compensation - staff meetings, 
home visits, parent conferences, parent education, counseling referrals and fundraising 
efforts may be unspoken expectations of the job. 

Parents may assume that teacher/directors have time for these activities because 
their work at the school is half time. But in reality, a conscientious teacher puts in 
horns of '[invisible" work before and after school. Even though parents have the 
responsibility for numerous administrative functions, the teacher needs to work closely 
with them to make sure these functions are effectively carried out (e.g., field trips, 
snack purchases, maintenance, etc.). As one teacher says: 

"I know I don't have to be involved in everything, but if I don't 
help plan maintenance, for example, I end up paying a price because 
things just don't get done." 



And because the teacher is continually supervised by parents there can be 
negative feedback. 

"Because all the parents have chosen our school, they assume that 
everyone here has the same ideas and philosophy about child rearing. 
I'm the only one who knows how diverse the opinions rerlly are, and 
I'm the one who has to somehow pull them all together." 

"Sometimes I feel like I have 21 bosses . . . everyone feels that 
the school belongs to them and I have to deal with all their demands." 



Additionally, the teacher is in an awkward position with parents. Though there 
is much dialogue and feedback, specific discussion of one child's problems with 
another child's parent is unethical. This can leave the teacher feeling isolated, 
without a colleague with whom to brainstorm solutions to a learning or behavior 
problem. It is also difficult to maintain a sense of consistent discipline with the 
children when there is a different set of parents dealing with classroom situations 
each day. 
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Even when a positive and close relationship exists between teacher and parents 
some difficult issues can arise. The teacher often finds herself in the role of support 
person to the parents. Negotiating for raises and improved working conditions is 
difficult in the close familial atmosphere that exists in many co-ops. The teacher has 
to educate the parents about inequities and defend her own interests. These are 
sensitive issues to discuss with any employer, and even more difficult when the 
employer is also your friend. 



Suggestions for Change 

Form a support group with other co-op teachers and day care staff. In 
some communities co-op nursery schools have pursued common goals by forming 
cooperative coordinating councils. In other areas, co-op staff meet to discuss and 
gain perspective on issues concerning parents and children. There is every reason in 
the world (except that it is more unpaid time) for co-op teachers to meet regularly 
for the purposes of mutual support and information sharing, to develop negotiating 
strategies and to discuss working conditions. 

If a co-op coordinating council already exists in your community, you may want 
to start using it as a focus for pushing for benefits. While individual co-ops may be 
ineligible to enroll one or two people in a group medical plan, a number of co-ops 
can create a medical group together. The co-op council might also serve as a forum 
for morning teacher/directors and extended day care staff to work together to raise 
the parents' awareness of their concerns. 

Request that your co-op develop a personnel manual which: 

1) Clearly defines duties and responsibilities of 
teacher/directors. 

2) Establishes parity in wages and benefits for extended 
day care staff and other classified personnel. 

3) Sets up a grievance procedure for staff and co-op 
members. 

4) Protects staff from summary dismissal. 

Request periodic professional consultation to provide resources for discussing 
behavior or learning problems you are not able to discuss with parents. 

Plan a parent education meeting on burn-out. Parents as well as staff in 
co-ops experience burn-out, and may be able to brainstorm together on methods to 
avoid it. 

Figure out your own limits and make them clear to parents. This may 
take many forms. Some examples are: 
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1) Request that parents contact you during certain hours 
only. For example, no calls after 8 p.m. 

2) Refer parents to appropriate resources. For example, 
in one co-op all "complaints" are directed first to a 
board member rather than the teacher. 



Contact the Child Care Employee Project (CCEP). V/e will consult with 
you about problems related to working conditions. 



This article was prepared in collaboration with Helen Stein, Nancee Bailey and 
Russ Henry. 
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Staying Healthy 



WARNING: Child Care Work 
May Be Hazardous to Your Health 

As most child care staff are painfully aware, working conditions in the field 
leave much room for improvement. Low wages, minimal benefits and unpaid 
overtime contribute to itaff burnout and rapid turnover. What's more, as serious as 
these conditions are, they do not represent the whole story. 

In a 1978 study of working conditions conducted by the Child Care Employee 
Project, two thirds of the child care workers responding reported that their health was 
adversely affected by their jobs. In 1982, the Project pursued this finding by 
conducting a nationwide survey of child care health and safety working conditions 
(Child Care Employee Project Newsletter, Vol.2, No.l, Spring 1983). The results 
indicate that, indeed, there are serious health and safety hazards present for staff in 
many child care environments. Workers suffer from illness, emotional distress, 
physical disabilities and exposure to harmful chemicals. 

Very often, staff will ignore the ill health effects caused by their jobs, 
concerned that children's needs should always be considered first. While it is our 
job to respond to children's needs, what child will benefit from a burned-out, ill 
caregiver? Placing value on our own health and safety will help both us and the 
children, by preserving our physical and mental health and by insuring that we will 
be vital and healthy people, and child care workers , for a long, long time. 



What Staff Can Do 

After identifying hazardous health and safety working conditions, staff can bring 
their findings and concerns to the attention of their administration, or the 
administration can initiate the discussion with staff. Staff should request training 
and materials to learn more about improving working conditions and avoiding their 
negative consequences. Listed here are some basic suggestions and resources. 



Illness/Infection 

Be sure you are following the most up-to-date procedures for preventing illness 
and infection (yours and the children's) in the center. Check out the suggestions in 
these articles: 

* "Preventing Illness in Infant/Toddler Day Care," Ruth Highberger and 
Mary Boynton, Young Children . March 1983. 




* "Health Update: infection in Day Care," Susan Aronson, M.D., Child 
Care information Exchang e, March/ April 1983. 



Body Strains 

Most child care-related injuries occur in the lower back. Such injuries can be 
reoccurring. Ask your director to havj a physical therapist come in and demonstrate 
preventive back care. (Many physical therapists will do this for low or no cost.) 
Until then, follow these tips: 

* To lift, use your legs, not your back. 

* Bend your knees and lift from a partial squat position. 

* Face what you're lifting; don't bend and twist. 

* Hold things as close to your center of gravity as possible, not on 
your hips. 

* Bend your knees when you reach for something. 

* Push more than pull. 

* Change your position often. 

* Keep your knees and hips at the same level. (When sitting in a 
small chair, sit on a telephone book.) 

Clear a space on the floor so you can do periodic back stretching 
exercises. 

* Don't use child-sized furniture when you can avoid it. Use regular, 
comfortable adult-sized furniture for breaks and staff meetings. Make 
an adult-sized table or counter available for eating and doing desk 
work. 

* Ask for help when you need it. 

Hazardous Chemicals and Art Materials 

Many items used in day care, even some of those listed as "non-to;:ic," can 
have harmful effects on adults and children. Substances may irritate skin and eyes, 
vapors can harm respiratory systems, and chemicals can enter the bloodstream through 
cuts and infections. Always maintain good ventilation and circulating air in the 
center, and use gloves when working with dangerous or irritating substances. Some 
other hints to avoid trouble are: 

Cleaning Solutions 

* Avoid known dangerous substances. 

* Read labels carefully to find out ingredients, to learn how to use 
solutions safely, and to know what to do when problems occur. 

* Learn the signs of distress from inhalation, ingestion and skin contact. 
Don't mix chemical cleaners such as ammonia and chlorine bleach. 

* Teach new staff members about the safe use of chemical and art 
materials. 
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Art Materials 

Learn about the art materials you use. For information on non-toxic 
art materials write to*. 

The Arts and Crafts Institute 
"15 Boylton St. 
Boston, MA 02116 

or address your concerns and questions to: 

Art Hazards Information Center 
5 Beekman St. 
New York, NY 10038 
(212) 227-6231 

Use water-based colored markers and other art materials. 

* Jse wet clay and liquid paint. (Dry clay contains silica, which can 
be toxic when inhaled. Other dry material: to avoid s^e instant 
paper mache, pjstels, aerosol sprays, and powdered tempera.) 

* Use poster paints instead of glazes on clay. 

* Keep the art area well ventilated. 

Clean the area well so that toxic dusts do not accumulate. 

* Keep food or drinks out of the art area. 



ART MATERIALS UPDATE (July 1988) 

Since this article was first published, California's state health department has begun 
to take an active role in promoting safe art materials for children. Address questions 



Art and Craft Toxicology Unit 
Department of Health Services 
2151 Berkeley Way 
Berkeley, CA 94704 
(415) 540-3063 



This unit has also compiled a "California List of Acceptable Art and Craft Materials 
for Kindergarten and Grades 1 Through 6." available from the Department of 
Education, P.O. Box 944272, Sacramentc CA 94244; (916^ 32'M015 



PESTICIDES 

Try to avoid the use of chemical pesticides (little is known about 
their long-tern- effects) by emphasizing good sanitation procedures. 
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Caulk all cracks around sinks, cupboards, moldings and bathroom 
fu ires. 

Install new washers on faucets to eliminate dripping water. 

* Store all food : n tightly sealed glass jars. 

* Put away all animal food or dirty dishes. 

* Seal your garbage. 

Use boric acid for hard-to-gct-at places. (Boric acid is safe except 

when ingested, so make sure children can't reach it.) 

If you must spray with pesticides, request that spraying be done when 

needed, not at the exterminator's convenience. 

For more information and resources on alternative pest management 

contact: 

The John Muir institute for 
the Integration of Applied Sciences, Inc. 
1010 Grayson St. 
Berkeley, CA 94710 

Stress 

Limited resources, staff scheduling and communication problems are often the 
causes of stress on the job. Staff can call upon and work with their administration 
to: 



Clarify and improve substitute policy. 

Institute a dependable break policy.' 

Investigate possible medical coverage alternatives. 

Design and enact appropriate grievance procedures. 

Participate in shared decision-making. 

Improve staff-parent relationships. 



Legal Recourse 

The identification and elimination of hazardous health and safety working 
conditions requires an alert staff and responsive administration. The combination of 
the two can ultimately reduce the likelihood of injury and illness to staff members. 
However, if unsafe conditions continue to exist despite staff efforts to have them 
corrected, or if a staff member is injured while on the job, workers have some 
available options. 

Contact the Occupational Safety and Health Administration to report 
hazardous conditions and request an inspection. (Unfortunately, many 
child care-related hazards are not regulated in this manner.) 
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If injured on the job, staff may be eligible for Worker's 
Compensation. Consult a lawyer who specializes in this area 
immediately. No fee will be assessed at this time. Attorney's fees 
will be determined and awarded by the Worker's Compensation Board 
after a settlement is reached. 

Find out if you may collect Disability Insurance benefits while 
awaiting a Worker's Compensation settlement. Contact your state 
employment department to find out more information. 

For more information on occupational health and safety contact: 

Labor Occupational Health Program 
Institute of Industrial Relations 
Center for Labor Research and Education 
University of California 
Berkeley, CA 94720 
(415) 642-5507 
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Checklist for Health and Safety Conditions 

Staff can use this preliminary checklist 
to identify major problem areas. 

ILLNESS/INFECTION 

1. In the past year, how many staff have been exposed to and/or contracted: 

head lice flu colds sore throat impetigo 

childhood illnesses hepatitis giardiasis 

2. In the past year, how many staff have worked when sick? 

3. Is there an adequate and effective substitute puicy? 

4. Is there established policy for caring for sick children? 

is it always enforced? ? 

5. Is there a separate area set aside for sick children? 

6. How and where are children diapered? 



7. How is the diapering area cleaned? 



8. Are staff members screened for rubella? TB? 



BODY STRAINS 

1. In the past year, how many staff have suffered from back/neck/shoulder 
or leg strains? 

2. Is there adult-sized furniture available for staff? 



3. How often do staff members move heavy equipment or furniture? 

4. Is there adequate and easily accessible storage available? 
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CHEMICALS AND ART MATERIALS 

1. Name the chemicals/cleansers used on site. 



2. Are all chemicals/cleansers labeled properly with directions for use? 
with warnings? with instructions for emergencies? 



Do you use: powdered tempera permanent markers 

dr y clay lead glazes instant r aper mache 

others 

Have staff members experienced skin, nose, eye or respiratory problems 
from cleaning solutions and/or art materials? 

Do you spray with pesticides to control fleas, roaches or other 
vermin? 



STRESS 

1. How many staff members feel their job is stressful? 

2. What areas do they think are most stressful? 



How many staff have experienced: 

headaches trouble sleeping muscle strain 

eyestrain changes in menstrual cycle 

digestive/stomach problems 

nausea/dizziness exhaustion 
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Are there established, effective policies for: 

breaks? pregnant workers? grievance resolution? 



SPECIAL STRESSES OF SCHOOL-AGE 
CHILD CARE WORK 



School-age child care (SACC) grows increasingly more a part of American 
family life as more women work outside their homes. Programs vary tremendously. 
They are located in community centers, churches, classrooms, gyms and cafeterias of 
elementary schools, family day care homes, day care centers, parks, YWCA's/YMCA's 
and boys' and girls' clubs. Some receive public or foundation monies, others operate 
solely on funds collected from parent fees. Yet SACC staff face markedly simila. 
work situations, and there is wide agreement about the joys and pitfalls of the job. 

On the positive side, one typically hears such comments as: 

"I love working with school-age kids because they communicate so much with 
their humor. They do everything in a big way." 

"It's the informal environment that I like. I've been a public school teacher 
and I prefer this setting - it's more relaxed and flexible." 

SACC staff often mention that they like the degree of choice, the independence 
and the atmosphere of their jobs. They also appreciate the children's involvement 
in decision making, and the many opportunities to deal with the burning issues on 
the minds (and therefore the lips) of their charges. 

But many concerns threaten to undermine the joys of SACC work. 
INADEQUATE COMPENSATION TOPS THE LIST! Despite education and training, 
many SACC staff earn little more than the minimum wage, with few if any benefits 
- much like preschool child care workers, rather than elementary school teachers. 
Like preschool workers, SACC staff face the dilemma of struggling to be paid well 
while most parents, whose fees cover salaries, are struggling to pay for services. 
Without greater social recognition and funding, this dilemma cannot be totally 
resolved. 

Other frequently voiced complaints include: 

"Our program operates only after school for most of the year and then changes 
to full time on he'idays and vacations. I've tried to get a second job, but the 
schedule change makes it almost impossible." 

"I work from 7-9 a.m. and from 2-6 p.m. I can't support myself on six hours 
of pay, but I can't really take another job (Hiring the break. Often I have 
preparation or other work, not to mention that 1 need the rest." 
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"Because ^11 of our staff is part time, no one receives any of the usual benefits 
-- like paid vacation, sick time or health insurance." 

"We have a very hard time finding qualified staff and/or training for our staff 
which meets the unique needs of school age child care. The community colleges and 
other educational programs do not include school age concerns as part of their child 
development curriculum. Other training resources are rare." 

"It's very stressful working with children who range from age five to age twelve. 
It seems almost impossible to plan activities that work for everyone." 

"Safety issues make me nervous. We have so many children to watch -- 1 to 
20 ratios are legal here. Plus, when it gets dark early and kids are tired, it's a 
perfect breeding ground for accidents." 

"Our program is located in a school and you can really tell that the public 
school teachers don't respect us -- they treat us like second class citizens. Their 
attitudes are bad enough but their higher pay scales really irk us!" 

"Relations with parents can be strained. When we see them at the end of the 
day -- a stressful time for everybody -- we often hear more than our share of gripes. 
We're blamed for jackets lost at school or notes from teachers that didn't make it 
home. Plus, because we're not seen as dealing with children's academic lives, our 
perspective on them is o'*en overlooked -- even though we spend many important 
hours v/ith them daily, often involved with their homework." 

"It's hard to figure out where I fit as an SACC staffer -- I'm not a public 
school teacher, not a pisschool day care person, or a recreation leader there 
doesn't seem to be a 'group' that I belong to." 



What You Can Do 

Many of the problems facing SACC staff, and other child care workers, require 
changing public awareness in order to make child care a better supported social 
service. SACC staffers must join with other advocates to devise public policies to 
increase funds for children's services. The first step is to build a school-age child 
care identity by connecting with others. Some suggestions: 

Form a mutual assistance group of SACC staff. A support group can meet 
regularly to deal with particular SACC issues, such as improving communication with 
schools, planning programs for mixed age groups, and investigating health benefits 
for currently uncovered staff. (See Unit III section on health coverage.) The groups 
can help combat isolation and encourage staff in their efforts to tackle other issues. 
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Organize a community /state consortium or association of school age 
workers. Several states and regions have formed organizations to advocate for better 
programs, more funding and increased training resources. A group of these 
associations has formed a National School Age Child Care Association (SACCA) 
which meets every year at the NAEYC National Conference. 

Organize and participate in SACC workshops at statewide and national 
meetings and conferences. Besides providing an opportunity to brainstorm, such 
events help build awareness of SACC issues among other early childhood 
professionals. 

Form a group to organize a school-age conference. This is an excellent 
way to begin providing low cost training and to launch advocacy groups. California, 
New Jersey and several other states have established ongoing training and peer 
support through conferences. 

Advocate for colleges and other training institutions to include school age 
child care as part of their piogiams. Work with teachers of child development 
and administration courses by offering them resources and volunteering as a guest 
lecturer. Colleges are becoming more aware of the importance of pre-service and 
in-service education of school-age practitioners 

Publicize school-age child care in the local media. Enlist parent support 
in bringing the issue of SACC to the public through local papers, TV and radio. 
Participate in community events such as fairs and parades. Keeping the program in 
the public eye helps show the importance of the service you are providing, and lays 
the groundwork for future support. 

Conduct a salary and benefits survey. A survey is an excellent vehicle for 
informing parents and the general public of your situation and your need for better 
compensation. In one New England community, for example, a survey of SACC 
programs led to an increase in salaries and benefits. (See the CCEP booklet, "Salary 
Surveys: How to Conduct One in Your Community," for information aboi gathering 
and publicizing salary data.) 

Work toward a comparable wage agenda. Conduct research and develop 
a comparable wage survey. A recreation and parks department in Sacramento, 
California has been successful in establishing a new wage scaie for their school age 
child care program through this kind of effort (see CCEP's publication, Raisi ng 
Salaries: Strategies That Wnrk- t 

Building an SACC identity takes time. Meanwhile, concrete improvements can 
still happen in your own work place. Ingenuity, and an unwillingness to let problems 
overcome the positive aspects of the job, have led to some creative solutions. 
Because SACC programs vary so much, these might need to be adapted to your 
particular situation. 
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Change your staffing patterns to maximize the number of full-time staff. 
Combine jobs (e.g. preschool a.m. and SACC p.m.) or offer longer hours of care to 
make full-time employment a priority, thus offering some staff a stable situation with 
better pay and working conditions. 

Investigate your legal rights. Make sure you are well-informed about what 
you aie entitled to, such as paid breaks, paid overtime or split-shift premiums. (See 
section on employment rights in Unit II.) In California, some employees are eligible 
for an extra hour's pay at minimum wage if their work day is interrupted by a non- 
paid interval other than a meal period. To find out if your state has a split-shift 
premium, contact your state Department of Labor. 

Become visible in the public school. In public school-based programs (and 
in others as well), many SACC staff have improved their image with teachers through 
involvement in meetings about children (where school personnel are often impressed 
by the SACC staffs insights), attendance at all-school faculty meetings and functions 
(you may have to try to get invited if you aren't already), and offers to take care 
of classroom pets and plants during vacations when the public schools are closed but 
you are in operation. 

Make the SACC program a meeting ground for parents and teachers. 
Take the initiative and bring parents and teachers together on your turf, rather than 
feeling excluded from school events. Invite parents and teachers to conferences about 
children where you raise your concerns; plan an open house potluck where the 
children can share theii after-school lives with teachers and parents. Arrange field 
trips for the classes of children in your program so they can see where some of their 
peers hang out. This mixing will lead to more awareness of your work and more 
sensitivity to other part; of children's daily lives. Offer parents and teachers any 
resources you can share (books, games, programs). Establish trust with parents. 
Parents in one program have asked the SACC staff to attend teacher conferences 
with them! 

Make use of resources. Make sure you know what resources are available 
to you, and use them. For example, many cities have volunteer bureaus which can 
assist you in recruiting and training committed participants (seniors, high school 
students, etc.) to counteract high ratios. For a listing in your area, contact: 

VjLUNTEER 
The National Center 
1111 Nor'h 19th St., Suite 500 
Arlington, VA 22209 
(703) 276-0542 

For an information pacl:et, send SASE. 

They also publish a "Volunteer Center Director" which is available for $5.00. 
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Contact the SCHOOL AGE CHILD CARE PROJECT. They consult with 
school-age programs around the country about resources for staff training and on 
consortia and state SACC associations. 

SACC PROJECT 
Wellesley College Center for Research on Women 
Wellesley, Massachusetts 02181 
(617) 431-1453 



Contact the California School Age Consortium for information on their 
quarterly newsletter and training conferences. They can also tell you if your area or 
state has a SACC association and how to form one. 

CSAC 
3221 20th St. 
San Francisco, CA 94110 
(415) 826-1669 



There are several good publications about school age child care. Contact 
School-Age Not e s for their bibliography and subscribe to their newsletter, which has 
continuing articles on program, activities, administrative issues and advocacy. 

School Age Notcc 
P.O. Box 12106 
Nashville, TN 37212 
(615) 292-4957 



Ask your program, or your public library, to purchase "SCHOOL AGE CHILD 
CARE: an Action Manual," by the SACC Project (Auburn House Publishers, 1982). 
Available from: 

SACC PROJECT (see above) 
$12.95 + $2.00 for postage & handling 



Contact us at the CHILD CARE EMPLOYEE PROJECT. We will consult 
with you about problems related to working conditions. 



This article was prepared in collaboration with Andrea Genser of the School 
Age Child Care Project, Wellesley, MA. 
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SPECIAL STRESSES 
OF INFANT/TODDLER CARE 

Caregivers who work with infants and toddlers are often drawn to this work 
by its special joys: the closeness of relationships, the children's constant development, 
the creativity, and much more. 

But as in all of child care, infani/toddler caregiving has its own problems and 
drawbacks. This handout will examine some of these special stresses -- and some 
suggestions for reducing or eliminating them. 

PAY AND STATUS 

Infant/toddler caregivers share the low pay and status of most child care 
workers, but they also face society's ambivalence about babies in child care. It is 
difficult for many people to accept the notion that very young children can be cared 
for outside of the home, or that economic pressures on parents make such care 
necessary. While it is hard enough to encourage increased support for child care in 
general, prejudices about infant and toddler care create more roadblocks for staff. 

One of the toughest of these roadblocks is the fact that infant and toddler 
care is very expensive, mainly because of the high staff/child ratio in these programs. 
When impending budget cuts are combined with doubts about the value of such care, 
the programs and the jobs of infant/toddler caregivers become extremely vulnerable. 

Infant/toddler caregivers also face a hard battle to establish themselves as 
professionals. In many minds, infant caregiving is a short step (if any) away from 
babysitting, and does not constitute "real work" or warrant "real" wages. 

At the same time, infant/toddler caregivers are expected to command expert 
skills and training specific to caring for this age group. While this fits the definition 
of a "professional," infant/toddler teachers often find that they have the fewest 
resources available to them; there is a lack of published research, college level 
courses, training programs, and books specific to the field of infant/toddler group 
care* 



What You Can Do 

Talk to parents and others about what you do. Educating people about 
the value of your job will help you gather support for improved pay and working 
conditions. 
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Join groups who are already working to improve the situation. Find out 
about lobbying and policy-making efforts in your community, and assist them in their 
efforts. You won't feel so alone! 

Demand specific training to be offered at your local community college. An 
organized group of interested infant/toddler caregivers can make a convincing 
argument to a college administrator! 

Institute consistent in-service training for child care staff and parent 
education classes in your center. Join with other centers in your area and share 
resources and expertise. 



PHYSICAL STRESS 

Infant/toddler caregivers face continuous exposure to common infant illnesses, 
such as colds, flu and diarrhea. They may often find themselves tired and ill, 
particularly when they first start a job and haven't yet developed a resistance to 
infection. 

Because of the close interpersonal relationships that develop between caregivers 
and infants, many workers feel guilty when they take time off from work for sickness 
or other reasons. This may be compounded by a lack of trained substitutes who are 
familiar to the children. Workers without sick leave provisions or health benefits may 
feel compelled to work when they are ill because they can't afford not to. 



What You Can Do 

Take care of yourself. If you are unhealthy and over-stressed, both you and 
the children suffer. 

Leant good diapering and food preparation procedures to reduce the 
incidence of related diseases and illnesses. 

Stay home when you are sick. Coming to work will probably make you 
sicker, and won't help the children and other staff. 

Encourage your center to develop a reliable pool of available substitutes 
who have contact with the children on a frequent basis. These subs should be 
trained before working in the program. Have information about each child and the 
program on hand so that subs can do a safe and useful job. (See Unit III section, 
"Improving Substitute Policies" and CCEP booklet, "A Good Sub is Hard to Find.") 

Encourage your center to institute health coverage and a supportive 
health policy. There are many options available for centers to provide full or 
partial health coverage for staff. (See Unit III section, "Health Coverage.") A 
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supportive health policy encourages staff to take care of themselves by staying home 
when sick, providing reliable substitutes, and lessening health and safety hazards on 
the job. 



Constant lifting and carrying of babies, using baby-size furniture, and doing 
routine maintenance work can also take their toll. Injured backs and sore muscles 
are common, and constant aggravation of these injuries can mean permanent damage. 

What You Can Do 

Learn the proper way to lift and carry. Invite a physical therapist to an 
in-service session to train the staff in these techniques. 

Make adult-size furniture available. Make sure that changing tables are 
the correct height, and that storage is at convenient levels. 



EMOTIONAL STRESS 

Aside from creating physical stress, the enormous responsibility of taking care 
of infants (which includes translating and responding to their constant needs, as well 
as attending to parents and administrators) produces mental stress as well. The 
emotional demands of infant/toddler caregiving are often aggravated in programs in 
which staff do not receive breaks. 

What You Can Do 

Institute a break schedule. Work with your administration and other staff 
to design and implement a workable break policy. (See Unit III section, "Improving 
Break Policies.") 

^ Create a comfortable place to relax. Too often when you get a break, 
there's no place to take it. Make sure that 'here is a quiet, comfortable place, with 
adult furniture, for staff to go to during their meals and breaks. 

Take a. walk! When the noise is unbearable, and you and the children have 
"cabin fever," try taking them away from the center for a change of scenery and a 
breath of fresh air. 



Infant/toddler caregivers are intimately involved with the everyday lives of the 
children they care for. They are keyed into the most specific details and transition 
periods in each child's development, and are responsible for how children spend much 
of their first two years of life. Intense attachments and bonds are formed between 
caregiver and child which in many aspects resemble those between child and parent. 
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This is one of the most pleasurable rewards of infant/toddler caregiving, but 
emotional stress may also arise from close relationships. 

What You Can Do 

Recognize your own feelings. If caring for infants brings up some personal 
feelings about separation, having children, discipline, etc., make sure that these issues 
can be resolved and don't interfere with your ability to care for the children in a 
professional manner. 



The relationships and trust that develop among staff are equally important for 
effective caregiving, particularly in an infant/toddler center. With so many competing 
needs and priorities, working without the cooperation of other staff members can be 
overwhelming and disastrous. The quick pace and demanding responsibilities often 
cannot be handled by one person alone, and a lack of teamwork can create an 
unsafe environment. 

What You Can Do 

Work together. Be sensitive to the needs of other staff members and work 
on communicating effectively. If there is a problem, bring it up and try and solve 
it together. Staff meetings can be a time to share feelings as well as information, 
although personal conflicts among staff may best be solved in private. Sharing 
information about the children will help the staff offer the best care to each 
individual child, and group discussion will often help you find answers to problems 
you've been grappling with for weeks. 



Developing relationships with the children is only half the story -- the other 
half is communicating well with parents. For many children and parents, this is their 
first child care experience and the separation can be a source of great anxiety for 
everyone. Often, this is more difficult for parents than for the infantr there may 
be great doubt and guilt about leaving their baby in i ild care, and these feelings 
may be expressed subtly or not-so-subtly to the child and to the caregiver. In 
addition to feeling guilty, parents may resent the close attachments that form between 
the teacher and their child, and begin to feel left out of their child's life. The 
infant/toddler caregiver must recognize and respond to these concerns of parents, but 
this can be difficult, if one's professionalism and competency are being called into 
question. 

Some infant/toddler caregivers face an opposite reaction from parents: they are 
expected to be child development experts, able to answer all questions about the 
child's development, and give advice about childrearing. The weight of these 
expectations can be oppressive for even the most knowledgeable and experienced 
caregiver. 
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Parents' expectations may be unreasonable in other ways. Parents may not 
trust the teacher to offer the type of care and environment they think is best for 
their child. Others may expect the teacher to encourage behavior (such as toilet 
training) before the child is ready for it. Finally, cultural and philosophical 
differences may produce tension. 

What You Can Do 

Be sensitive to parents' fee'ings and needs. Help reassure them that their 
feelings of guilt and anxiety are common. You can help them work out these issues 
by being available to talk, and by giving concrete evidence that many of their fears 
are unfounded. Understanding parents' feelings can help you take their attiu.dcs less 
personally, and can alleviate stressful anger. 

Communicate with parents. Show them that you are partners in their child's 
care by sharing anecdotes and observations about the child daily, if possible. A 
parent who is kept appraised of his/her child's development wnl feel less "left out," 
and mo'e responsive and involved with the child's day care. 

Inform parents about resources. Aside from your personal knowledge of 
child development, you may feci more comfortable referring parents to resources -- 
books, articles, agencies, etc. -- when you are called upon for technical or subjective 
advice. Helping parents make educated choices and decisions, rather than telling 
them what to do, is a more comfortable situation for many caregivers. 

Communicate the center's philosophy clearly. Conflicts often arise when 
parents' expectations differ fiom the philosophy of the program. When parents first 
enroll their child, explain center procedures on such issues as toilet training and 
discipline, and the theory behind them. This will go a long way towards reducing 
conflict. 45 

Express yourself. Parents, co-workers and directors need to know about your 
concerns too. Sometimes, attending to the children, the parents and all vour other 
responsibilities can make you feel like the job is all give and no take. Protect 
yourself from burnout by addressing your own needs as weli. 

The stresses of infant/toddler care are unique, but so are the rewards. For 
every aggravation, there is a moment when caregiver and child connect and influence 
each other's lives. For every irate parent and crying infant, there is a time to sit 
and rock that child peacefully to sleep. For every problem, there is the pleasure of 
being so close, and so much a part of a child's early development 
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WHEN CHILD CARE WORKERS 
BECOME PREGNANT 



Every child care center should have a maternity policy as part of its personnel 
procedures, but many centers do not -- even though the vast majority of child care 
workers are women in their child-bearing years. Commonly, centers use state laws 
governing disability as the equivalent of a maternity leave policy, or directors 
negotiate with individual staff members, leaving themselves open to charges of 
discrimination or favoritism. 



Developing a Maternity Policy 

Developing a policy can be difficult; it's a matter of balancing the smooth 
operation of the whole center with die health and rights of a pregnant employee. 
These are some issues to consider: 

* whether a pregnant employee can be allowed to arrange 
a flexible work schedule; 

whether prenatal medical appointments are part of sick 
leave; 

* how much leave can be taken before, and after, delivery; 

* how much maternity leave will be paid; 

* whether the person's job (or its equivalent at the same 
rate of pay) will be guaranteed, and for how long, when 
she wants to return; 

whether a new parent can have the option to return to 
work part-time; 

* whether paternity leave, paid or unpaid, will be provided 
for fathers; 

* whether staff can enroll their children in the center with 
a tuition discount. 



Staying Healthy During Pregnancy 



If you are pregnant and working in a child care program, learning to put a 
premium on your own health and safety is a major challenge, but it is essential. 

The ary way to stay healthy in a child care center is to wash your hands 
frequently. very center also needs a clear procedure whereby parents and staff 
inform each other about any possible exposures to illness; for a pregnant worker, 
rubella and German measles are of particular concern. Inform your medical 
practitioner that you are working with young children and could ue exposed to 
childhood illnesses. You may need special treatment if you contract a virus, bacteria 
or parasite. 

Working with young children is very demanding ph, ally. To protect yourself 
from back injury, be sure to know proper lifting and carrying techniques -- such as 
bending your knees instead of bending from your waist. 

Here are some other tips for the classroom. Bring a comfortable adult chair 
which is easy to move around. Instead of bending down to their level so often, ask 
children to climb up to you when they need special attention. Trade chores, with co- 
workers if they require working with cleaning fluids or other toxic materials, or lifting 
or moving heavy objects. 

The stress and fatigue of the daily routine can also be an extra hazard during 
pregnancy. Be sure to take your scheduled breaks, and rest during lunch -- 
preferably lying down, or with your feet up. The need for bathroom breaks will 
probably increase; ask co-workers if they can be on call to step in for a few minutes. 

The pregnancy of a staff member can be a wonderful learning experience for 
both children and adults. But talking with the children about the pregnancy, how the 
mother's body will change, and what a pregnant teacher can and can't do. should be 
the shared responsibility of al! staff, not just the pregnant teacher. Be prepared for 
lots of curiosity about reproduction by finding books and resources before the 
questiors start. When possible, include children in making changes in routine which 
result from having a pregnant teacher -- rnd prepare them for the teacher's absence 
duri.ig maternity leave. 



Legal Rights of Pregnant Employees 

Pregriau, workers have the same rights as any other employee. According to 
the federal Pregnancy Disability Act of 1Q7K it is illegal for an employer to 
discriminate against a woman because of pregnancy, miscarriage, abortion, any 
associated medical condition, or absences due tc these conditions or their medical 
complications. Pregnant employees and their dependents may not be denied any 
fringe benefits or insurance coverage granted to other (non-pregnant) workers. If 
medical coverage is provided to other employees, the coverage must include maternity 
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coverage and medical complications due to abortion. The catch is: if employer? do 
not provide illness or disability benefits to any. employees, then they do not have to 
give them to pregnant women. 
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In general, pregnant employees must be offered the benefit of all policies, 
procedures and practices offered to non-pregnant employees, and may not be made 
subject to policies, procedures and practices to which other employees are not subject. 

It is illegal to make a hiring decision on the basis of a job applicant's 
pregnancy, unless the prospective employee is not "able to perform the major 
functions necessary to the job." It is illegal to ask an employee (or job applicant) 
any questions about their family planning, birth control, child care arrangements, the 
parentage of their children, or whether they are married to the child's other parent. 
An employer may ask for advance iotice of the date an employee expects to begin 
her pregnancy leave and how long she estimates the leave will last. An employer 
may not make an employee Jake a leave solely because of the stage of her 
pregnancy. 

An employee must inform her employer when she is ready and able to return 
iO the job. The employer must reinstate the employee in her original job, with the 
same rate of pay, benefits, working conditions and possibilities for promotion, unless 
that original job is no longer available because o e a business necessity Th>"s means 
there must be no reasonable way the job could have been held open or filled by a 
temporary worker without jeopardizing the safe and efficient operation of the business. 
If the job was filled due to a legitimate business necessity, the employer must make 
a reasonable attempt to place the employee in a position with equal pay and benefits 
and with similar working conditions and chances for promotion. 

If other employees are allowed to take non-work-related, personal leave, of 
absence, the employer must grant similar personal leaves for infant care if the 
employees request them. They may not dictate a "waiting period" after childbirth 
before which the employee may not return to work unless they insist on a similar 
"waiting period" for all other employees returning to work after an absence due to 
disability or illness. 

If an employee must miss work due to pregnancy -related disabilities (e.g. 
morning sickness), these absences are considered part of t'.at employee's pregnancy 
leave. Employers may ask for medical verification of disability due to pregnancy only 
if they insist on similar verification for other temporary disabilities. 

In California, all employees are entitled to a minimum of four month's unpaid 
leave for disability caused by pregnancy, childbirth or associated medical conditions. 
If other workers are allowed to take leaves of absence longer than four months, 
pregnant employees must be allowed equally long absences. During this time, all 
benefits and seniority continue to accrue as they would for a non-pregnant employee 
on leave. Employees may use any accumulated paid leave time (sick leave, vacation, 
paid disability leave, etc.) to cover such absences. With the exception of private- 
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sector employers with less than fifteen employees, employers must grant the same 
amount of paid leave for pregnancy-related disabilities as they do for other disabilities 
or illnesses. 

The laws relating to pregnant employees vary from state to state and are 
changing continually. Check with federal and state agencies to keep up with the 
latest regulations. 

In California, non-religious nonprofit employers and private sector employers 
with five to fourteen employees must provide paid leave for pregnancy-related 
disabilities if they provide it for workers absent due to other illnesses or disaoilities. 
If the pregnancy is a normal one, they may limit the paid portion of the leave to 
six weeks even if longer paid leaves are granted for other disabilities. The four- 
month minimum for pregnancy disability, paid or unpaid, still applies. If the 
pregnancy is not a normal one, or if there are any medical complications, the paid 
portion of ihe leave must be as long as paL disability or sick leave granted to other 
employees. In this case, an employer may request medical verification of the 
necessity for more than six weeks' leave. 

In most states, pregnant employees not on paid leave are entitled to State 
Disability Insurance when they must leave work because of pregnancy or childbirth. 
In order to be assured of receiving the full benefit to which she is entitled, it is 
important foi a worker to get the information about coverage before she is disabled, 
and to apply for the insurance as soon as possible after the disability begins. Forms 
and further information are available at the local Employment Development 
Departments of State Employment Offices. 



Questions and Answers About Pregnant Workers' Rights 

Q: "An employee quit her job with our center to have her baby. Now, four 
months later, she wants her old job back, li was filled months ago. Do we have 
to provide her with an equivalent job or pay into unemployment just because she was 
pregnant when she quit?" 

A: It depends on your state's laws. The Supreme Court has upheld a Missouri 
law denying unemployment benefits to anyone who "voluntarily" leaves a job, including 
those who leave because of pregnancy. Individual states are at liberty to mandate 
preferential treatment for pregnant employees, but they are not compelled to do so. 

Q: "My baby is due at the beginning of the center's summer vacation. All of the 
teachers' contracts end then too, and get renewed again in the fall. Does this mean 
I'm not entitled to any paid leave or unemployment? Does the center hav- the right 
not to renew my contract in the fall?" 
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A: Your rights are the same as everyone else's. If other teachers are not paid 
during the summer vacation period, your center is under no special obligation to pay 
you any wages other than those which you have accrued and not taken. If teachers 
in your state are not entitled to unemployment benefits during the summer months, 
neither are you. Your right to be renewed in the fall is also the same as anyone 
else's. Remember that in most states you are eligible for disability insurance during 
the time you are unable to work because of your pregnancy, childbirth, or related 
medical conditions. You contribute money to pay for this insurance with each 
paycheck (the SDI deduction). The amount of the insurance and the duration of its 
payment under various conditions is determined by the state in which you live. 

Q: "I just told my employer that I'm pregnant (I'm three months along). She says 
they were planning to offer me the assistant director's position when it opens (five 
months from now), but because I will be eight months pregnant at that time she's 
sure I won't have the energy the job requires and that .hey need someone who could 
be there "100%" for them, including during the time I will have to take a leave to 
have my baby. I understand her point of view, but I think I can give the job the 
energy it takes up to the time I have to leave and am willing to return as soon as 
possible. What's the law here?" 

A: To pass you up for promotion on the presumption that you will not be able 
to do the job because you are pregnant is discriminatory, and illegal. Your rights 
to a leave of absence are the same as (or in some states, better than) any othei 
worker's. 



* Adapted from an article in Child Care Employee News , summer/fall 1986. and 
from "The Rights of Employees in Early Childhood Education" by Valerie Werstler. 



WHEN THE KIDS AT WORK 
ARE YOURS 

Although the majority of child care workers are women of child bearing age, 
we aren't often seen as parents with child care problems of our own. We are even 
less likely to be seen as one of the 'argest occupational groups in the country 
receiving work-site child care as a job benefit. Yet increasing numbers of child care 
employees bring their c'l. Iren with them to the center each day, often receiving a 
substantial reduction in their child care fee. Salary surveys conducted by CCEP 
indicate that in some communities as many as 50% of centers offer some form of 
child care benefit to ieachers. 



Kids at Work 



Some centers oJer free or discounted child care to their employees as a way 
to attract and retain staff. If a center is to maintain legal ratios and class size, this 
benefit can represent a significant economic commitment to meet staff needs. 
Problems arise, however, in other programs where employees' children are added to 
groups already functioning at capacity. The "benefit" can become a strain on other 
staff and children. 



Most child care workers with young children welcome child care as a job 
benefit. How else can parents who work in child care balance low wages with high 
child care costs? Unfortunately, when offered free or discounted child care as a 
work benefit, workers may not realize the complicated nature of such an arrangement. 
Following are some issues to consider: 

If you will be bringing your child to work, will s/he be included in the 
group of children for which you are responsible? If so, it will be important for 
you to help your child understand that you will have a different relationship at the 
center than at nu.ne. There will be other rules at the center, and s/he will have 
to accept the attention and time you will be giving to other children. S/he will 
have to follow not only your rules but the rules set by other adults in the classroom. 
Be prepared for your child to test the limitf of the situation by demanding your help 
when you are engaged with other children, or by rejecting the comfort or guidance 
of another teacher. 



These issues are manageable but they do require talking about, probably more 
than once. You may find that the other children in your class, not just your child, 
will need an opportunity to discuss these issues, too. It is also important to know 
that you, as the teacher, may be subjected to accusations of favoritism from other 
parents. Be ready to explain to them how you handle the conflicting demands of 
the situation. 
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Will your child be in another teacher's classroom or group? If so, it will 
be important to establish clear rules and guidelines regarding the child's contact with 
you during the day. Although it can be heart-wrenching, intervening if your child is 
crying in the other room will not only confuse your child but will undermine your 
co-worker's authority. It's a challenge to move between your role as a teacher and 
your role as a parent. Vulnerable feelings that arise for parents may be 
inappropriate in a co-worker relationship. Switching back and forth between these 
roles requires emotional maturity. 

How can the center help? If your program offers child care benefits to its 
employees, it is important to establish policies that address the issues mentioned 
above. Even under the best of circumstances, problems will arise. When centers 
provide a probation period for this arrangement, neither the program nor the 
employee is locked into a situation that may be detrimental. You may find that 
what is appropriate for one family may not be for another. 

It would be useful for your center to create a forum to discuss problems that 
typically arise when the children of staff are cared for on-site. Non-parent staff may 
need assistance in how to give sensitive feedback to co-workers about their children. 
They may also require an opportunity to air resentments that arise from the 
arrangement, e.g. parent workers taking longer to complete a task because they are 
involved with their child, or more frequent absences due to a child's illness. Parent 
workers will often need help learning to be less defensive about their children. 

Despite *he issues that need to be considered, many teachers who bring their 
children to work find it invaluable. The financial benefit and the convenience of 
spending the day in the same place with our children make life much more 
manageable. This arrangement can ease the tension many working parents experience 
when they must be away from their children long hours, or leave them in an 
environment about which they know little. On a personal level, the support of other 
staff who know and like your child can help through the 'nevitable ups and downs 
of the early years. 



• 
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PROVIDING EXTENDED DAY CARE IN 
PARENT CO-OPS AND NURSERY SCHOOLS 

Traditional parent co-ops and nursery schools operate 3-4 hour morning 
programs, the former with parent involvement in the program, the latter primarily 
employing paid teachers and directors. In recent years many of these programs have 
added a day care or "extended day" program due to the rising costs of operating 
preschools and co-ops, and the increased number of women with young children who 
have joined the work force and require additional hours of child care. These 
extended day programs generally take the form of an early morning (e.g. 7-9 a.m.) 
and an afternoon (e.g. 12-6 p.m.) extended day program. Meeting parents' needs for 
increased child care has been an exciting but difficult task for many half-day 
programs. In this handout we will address the advantages and dilemmas of extended 
day programs for the teachers who staff them. 

Working in an extended day program can be very different from working in 
a co-op or nursery school program. Extended day staff report that the atmosphere 
is more relaxed and calm, oriented more toward recreation and forming strong 
relationships with children than toward developing cognitive skills. This can give 
teachers a greater degree of choice and autonomy in designing programs and planning 
curriculum. ' v b 



Special Stresses That Go with the Job 

But extended day staff also face some challenges. Some parents and 
administrators believe that young children shouldn't be in child care all day, and may 
be hesitant to approve adequate financial resources for the extended day care 
program, which then becomes the poor relation" to the morning program. Because 
the extended day program differs in atmosphere and purpose from the morning 
program, extended day staff are not always considered "teachers." resulting in lower 
pay than the morning staff. 

The day care program might be asked not to use certain equipment and 

supplies, or to restrict the children to particular spaces within the school. The 

problems and demands of integrating the morning and afternoon programs may also 
fall to the extended day staff, since theirs is the newer component at the site. 

Because extended day staff interact with parents during the most stressful times 
of their day -- rushing to and from work -- these teachers may hear more than their 
share of gripes and complaints about the program. They are often blamed for things 
like lost clothing, sick children and more. 

The somewhat erratic yearly schc Jule of extended day care programs can caus* 
disruption in teachers' personal lives. As one teacher says: 
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"Our program operates only after school for most of the year, but 
changes to full time for holidays and school vacations. This schedule 
prevents me from getting another part-time job to help support my 
family." 



Suggestions for Change 

Work together with morning staff. Working to improve the stresses of 
your job can be a lonely task, and will be impossible without the support of others. 
Some of your most natural allies are the staff members of the morning program. 
Without their support, you will be pitting one program against another when 
requesting changes, and forcing the parents and board to make choices which imply 
that one program is "better" or "worthier" than another. Set up a regular time to 
meet with the morning staff to discuss each group's needs. Perhaps the morning staff 
is complaining, for example, that they must clean up after the extended day staff at 
the beginning of each day, and the extended day staff has no place to store their 
equipment. A possible solution would be for the morning staff to make more storage 
space available for the afternoon program, with the assurances of the afternoon staff 
that they will put away their equipment each day. 

Communication between staff also ensures thai the particular needs and 
problems of a child are not overlooked, to the child's and parents' distress. The care 
each child receives will be more consistent if morning and afternoon staff meet to 
discuss the children and share potential problems and solutions. 

Form a support group of morning and afternoon staff, and meet regularly for 
mutral support and information sharing, to develop negotiating strategies and to 
discuss working conditions. 

Plan a parent education meeting, with the support of morning teachers. 
Many of the problems facing extended day care staff require changing parent 
awareness of the similarities and differences between the morning co-op program and 
the day care component. For example, equipment and supplies often get heavier 
use in the afternoon due to the higher ratio of children to adults in afternoon 
programs and the nature of the curriculum. If parents can recognize this, they can 
anticipate the difference and begin to calculate extra costs of maintenance and 
replacement in the program budget. 

Help parents see that extended day staff deserve recognition and adequate 
compensation for the skilled work that they do. Invite board members and parents 
to attend the extended day program, so that they may see first-hand that although 
the educational focus may not be the same as in the morning program, the children 
are receiving a structured program based on their developmental needs, not jus* 
custodial care. 
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Establish communication procedures. Work with the board, parents and 
other staff to determine ways in which parents can refer their feedback or complaints 
to the appropriate people. In some programs, all "complaints" are directed first to 
a board member rather than to a teacher. Similar procedures can be estaolished for 
staff; morning and afternoon teachers can express their concerns to a liaison, if they 
have reached an impasse when working out a problem. 

Request that the board develop a personnel manual, clearly defining the 
duties and responsibilities of extended day staff. Staff compensation should be 
arranged for preparation, planning and meeting time. Personnel policies should also 
establish parity in wages for nursery school, co-op, extended day and other staff in 
the programs, recognizing that a job title does not always define skills, and that the 
different schedules of extended day care staff may mean differences in vacation 
benefits, etc. (See Unit III section, "Writing and Revising Personnel Policies.") 

Advocate for better wages and working conditions. Get involved in 
legislative efforts in your state by joining a child care organization and by writing 
letters to those who are sponsoring legislation. For more information regarding 
extended day care and child care working conditions, contact CCEP. 



* * * 




This article was prepared with the generous assistance of Russ Henry and 
Nancee Bailey. 
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UNIT III: MANAGING A 
QUALITY PROGRAM 



Introduction 



rtie Child Care Employee Project (CCEP) is a non-profit advocacy organization 
which has worked since 1977 to hiprove the wages, status and working conditions of 
the chnd care profession. Hiousands of child care workers, administrators and parents 
" a Ar^D ? S° vern ment agencies, policy makers, employers and unions -- have come 
to CCEP for help on local and nfiional issues affecting the child care workforce. 

Th- text has grown out of a series of popular "handouts" which CCEP 
developed over the years in response to teachers' requests for practical, on-the-job 

Unit I. "Teaching in Ch,Id Care Today," provides an overview of current issues 
facing the child care workforce, and highlights some successful strategies for change. 

Unit D ' " Creatin g a Better Work Environment, covers federal and Califronia 
labor laws affecting child care workers; tips for building better relationships wi*S co- 
workers and parents; and health and safety issues in child care. 

Unit III. "Managing a Quality Program," introduces Administration students to 
the areas of staff salaries and benefits and personnel policies, as well as procedures 
for evaluating staff, handling grievances, making decisions, hiring substitutes and 
volunteers, and responding to accusations of child abuse. 

CA 94705- (415) ^gm^^ ^ ^ r6aChed 3t P °- BoX 5603 ' Berkclc >- 



Wages and Benefits 
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SALARY SCHEDULES 



At an early age many of nr. are taughi not to talk about money with others 
in order to avoid conflict. But if you work in child care, where there are too many 
demands and too few resources, such evasion isn't helpful or even possible. At 
CCEP we have learned that most work-related issues are best dealt with by 
developing clear, written program policies which ensure appropriate expectations and 
minimize miscommunication. Salary policies are no exception. 

A salary plan or schedule can form the basis of a child care program's policy. 
.,,l s a P rocess °f classifying jobs according to their degree of responsibility and 
difficulty, and establishing a method to give salary increases equitably and consistently. 

A clearly defined salary plan enables parents and other concerned community 
members to see in "black and white" the true 'financial situation of child care wo:I.;rs. 
Low wages are linked to two of the most critical problems facing child care today: 
high staff turnover and the shortage of trained staff. At a time when the demand 
for good teachero fir outweighs the supply, salary ^la.ns which realistically reflect the 
value of the work and the training requirements and 'lich relate positively to those 
of comparable organizations will go a lon^ way towards attracting and keeping 
employees. 



Creating a Salary Schedule 

1. Do a task analysis of each job in the program. 

Staff input is critical here. All employees should provide a detailed list of the 
tasks which comprise their job, and the frequency with which they perform each. 
Include any decision-making responsibilities. These analyses should be reviewed with 
each staff person to determine whether any duties should be changed. 

2. P ?lop job descriptions for each position. 

A job description defines a task within the program that needs to be done, 
not the individual who holds the job. Again, staff input is essential; no one knows 
a job better !han the person who does it. When writing job descriptions, be sure 
to take into account: a) knowledge and skill required for the job; b) training and 
experience required; c) degree of responsibility; d) supervision given to others; e) 
supervision received; f) contact with the public. 



3. Establish a job classification system. 



..... . Next > compare jobs in relation to each other and group them according to 

difficulty, regardless of dissimilar functions. These groups or "classes" are then ranked 
in order of their importance to the program. Five to seven classes usually allow for 
enough diversity without being too cumbersome. It is more manageable to set salary 
ranges for entire classes than for individual pcsiiions in a program. Therefore, each 
job in a class has the same dollar value as ev^ry other job in that class. When 
ranking classes keep in mind the amount of responsibility, supervision, contact with 
others and length of training each job demands. (See the sample classification chart 
at the end of this article.) 

The size of the gaps between starting salaries should accurately represent how 
positions fit into the f.gency structure. An unreasonable gap (e.g. directors earning 
twice as much as head teachers) will be reinforced over time if raises are based on 
percentage (e.g. an annual 7% raise for all staff). People on ;he lower end may 
resent the substantially lower dollar amounts of their raises. 

conn 9 n . the other hand > if increases are given as fixed amounts (e.g. an annual 
J>200 raise), the ratios wjH change and the gap will be narrowed, but those who have 
reached the higher end of the scale may be dissatisfied with annual raises which 
reflect a lower percentage of their salary than those for staff with less experience, 
seniority and responsibility. Before you choose the type of increase to be offered 
be sure that salary differentials aie fair reflections of the nature of the work. 

4. Do a pay survey. 

In order to set salary ranges for the classes you have created, look at other 
wages in your community to determine what your program will r.eed to offer to be 
competitive and retain staff. You can do your own informal wage survey by checking 
the newspapers, telephoning other centers and looking at job announcements at local 
agencies. fhere may have been a salary survey completed in your community -- 
check with your local resource and referral agency or early childhood association. 

Beware of using dated information or information from dissimilar comir'T.Uies 
Also, be cautious of using the "going rate" as an adequate wage -- the staus tuo 
may do you no good if other programs are having difficulty attracting and keeping 
qualified staff. b 

5. Establish a step system for each classification. 

A step system establishes variations in pay (and an upper limit) for each class 
lhe hase (or beginning) salary for a position can be offered to an applicant who 
meets the minimum level of education and experience for the job. A more qualified 
applicant may be offered the position at a higher salary. 
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To ensure fairness, limit the maximum number of steps above the base sa!u:v 
which will be offered to new job candidates, no matter how qualified they are. (The 
maximum may be two or three steps.) In addition, re-examine your program's policy 
on promoting from within. Perhaps the commitment to offering job advancement to 
existing staff can be strengthened, giving employees the opportunity to learn new skills 
and assume greater responsibility without leaving the agency. 

Base salaries and raises should be reviewed annually, and adjusted to reflect 
the cf anging marketplace, even if the classification system remains the same. 



Salary Increases: T Vhen and Why? 

When. Most salary increases occur annually, although every six months is also 
possible. What matters most is that all staff members know when to expect a review 
and/or increase, and that the procedure takes place on time . 

Why. Most organizations opt for one of two systems: MERIT or LENGTH 
OF SERVICE. Some use a combination of both. Each has its pros and cons. 

MERIT raises are most often used in the private sector, but can be applied 
to other settings. Merit systems use financial reward as an incentive to continue 
good performance and to encourage others to work toward their maximum potential. 
Theoretically, employees who are performing below par would be denied increases 
until they improve, and raises would be given periodically only to the deserving. 

A merit system demands a lot of attention to effective supervision and 
feedback. Supervisors need to be well-trained in evaluation, observation and 
communication. Those who fail to receive raises will justifiably want clear guidance 
as to how to secure a raise in the future. An employee must be given very specific 
instructions which will allow his or her improvement to be measurable' So;.*.e 
agencies develop objective criteria, such ? promptness, as the basis for merit 
increases to eliminate potential bad feeling- .nout evaluation. 

Performance standards should reflect staff input, and should be understood and 
accepted by all. As with most systems which rely on human judgment, the evaluation 
is always open to question. 

A system of raises based on LENGTH OF SERVICE is more common in 
public agencies and would work best in newer programs, or program;, which face 
recurrent funding crises and need predictable budgets year to year. Offering 
automatic increases (usually one step in a salary range) every 6 or 12 months is 
based on the premise that the worth of employees increases as they gain skills and 
knowledge with passing time. 
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Some programs find, though, that it is more difficult to weed out unsatisfactory 
employees with this type of raise system. A comprehensive evaluation system kept 
separate from raises would be a mors effective way to monitor and improve 
professional growth. Automatic increases assure staff that their value is noted and 
will be acknowledged in predictable increments at predictable times. In a historically 
underpaid field such as child care, automatic increases validate the necessity to 
upgrade salaries for all who work in the field. 

Other options include rewards for professional development and cost of living 
adjustments . Both might best be used to supplement an existing system as described 
above, rather than as an exclusive means ot administering raises. Not every staff 
member has the opportunity to obtain additional education, regardless of their desire 
to do so. If additional training is a priority for the position, programs can encourage 
participation by providing in-service training, release time for classes, or tuition 
stipends for staff. 

Cost-of-living raises are desirable, but staff members relying on them will find 
that their amount is often unpredictable. This is not a very equitable pay increase 
system either, as not everyone is equally affected by changes in the cost of living. 
Programs that wish to respond to the changing economy may either give lump sum 
awards to stiff exclusive of their annual salary increases, or adjust base salaries and 
corresponding steps to reflect changes in the cost of living. 



# # # 



Every program will have to determine the type of salary plan and increase 
system that best fits its needs, as well as appoint one person and/or committee for 
establishing, reviewing, maintaining and operating the salary system. Salary 
information can clarify the true cost of child care, and can help to generate 
mndraismg support to make it more affordable for parents. 



HEALTH COVERAGE 



Although child care workers are continually exposed to contagious diseases and 
experience considerable stress in their jobs, many do not receive medical coverage as 
a job benefit. Furthermore, most workers cannot easily afford to purchase health 
insurance. Relying on Medicaid to cover in an emergency while neglecting everyday 
health problems is a risky business, but it is a choice which child care staff must 
often make. 

This article explores some medical coverage alternatives for centers and child 
care employees. 



Individual Plans 

Individual plans are those which can be purchaser 4 by someone on his/her own. 
They provide varying amounts of protection: some cover only major illness, others 
include preventative check-ups, dental care and therapy. 

The "pros" are that you don't need to be part of any group, employed full 
time, or consistently employed to qualify for coverage. The "cons" are that individual 
plans are often more expensive, and sometimes have less coverage, than group plans. 
Acceptance by insurance companies often depends on health history and age, and 
rates can be raised as often as every six months. 

To get information on individual plans, call local insurance agents o- medical 
insurance agencies (Kaiser in California and Blue Cross almost anywhere in the 
country are examples). Private physicians and clinics may also have information. 
ghop around ! Even with individual plans, different companies offer varying coverage 
for similar payment rates. ° 



Group Plans 

This is coverage which requires purchase by a group (usually a minimum of 
10 members, but some companies are developing plans for as few as 2 members). 
Coverage varies greatly among plans. 

The "pros" may include "guarantee issue," which means that members with pre- 
existing illnesses can be covered, and rates are often fixed for a year and may be 
cneaper than individual plans. The "cons" are that many insurance companies' will 
only accept people who work full-time, and only a few companies will cover 
professional associations, or "consortiums" of child care agencies. 



There are several ways to obtain group coverage: 

1. Join an established group. If ' our workplace is part of a larger agency 
or is connected to an association, you may be able to join an existing group plan. 
For example, if your center is affiliated with a church, ask abo"t existing coverage 
for the minister and other staff. It is often relatively simple to include more people 
in an on-going policy. Sometimes it is beneficial for an existing group to expand, 
as rates depend or the size of the group. 

2. Form a group. One center may qualify for group coverage on its own. 
However, given the size of some centers, the group may not be large enough to 
qualify for the best coverage at the cheapest rates. Several centers, family day care 
homes, or other agencies can join together to form an association which can then 
purchase v poiicy. Such an association can obtain tax-exempt status, and must file 
an application for recognition of tax exemption (form 1024) and yearly returns (form 
990). This option requires organization among the different centers or agencies 
during the group's formation, and on a continuing basis. A small charge in addition 
to the premium costs can be levied and paid to one agency, which assumes billing 
and mailing responsibilities. 

3. Use a pre-existing organization. An agency with non-profit status can 
administer a group plar for specified members of the community. Unions and 
professional associations representing employees in the same line of work at different 
workplaces are prime candidates for this option, as are community resource agencies. 
Those child care workers currently organized in District 65, UAW and AFSGVIE 
enjoy extensive medical and dental coverage; NAEYC has established a major medical 
plan for its members: and United Way offers a group plan for non-profit 
organizations throughout California. 

If the organization's articles of incorporation do not specifically list insurance 
as one of its services, the full board of directors should vote to include it. Because 
this is not a money-generating activity (no income in excess of expenses) it has no 
tax impact on the agency. 

The non-profit organization serves as the central office and is billed by the 
insurance company. A separate account should be maintained for the insurance plan, 
and a charge can be levied to participants in the plan for staff costs, mailing, etc. 
One word of warning: the staff person or agency handling the insurance billing can 
easily become an information source about insurance, so be prepared for frequent 
telephone calls. 



After a Group is Organized 

One or more people should start investigating group policy options. Since this 
may take extensive energy and time, it is a good idea for these people exploring 
policies to be given release time from their regular jobs, or be paid. 
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1. ^ind and work with several agents. Talk to more than one insurance 
agent, and consider the following questions for each one: 

- Is s/he interested in learning about the particular 
constraints facing child care workers? 

- Is s/he willing to work with associations or consortiums 
of people? 

- Can s/he help you with tax-related and fringe-benefit 
questions? 

- Does s/he know the full range of what is available or is 

s/he committed to particular companies? 

- Will s/he do research on areas such as out-patient 
therapy coverage and coverage for part-time workers? 

Don't be afraid to ask questions, and remember that it is legal and legitimate 
to negotiate with several agents or brokers at the same time. 

2. Obtain a group profile. When you begin working with agents you will 
be asked for a census of members name, age, sex, dependent coverage needed, 
hours of work, e A wuiig illnesses, etc. This information is necessary to determine the 
best coverage for the entire group an^ the cost of the premiums. Because insurance 
rate* are based on the avera g e age of a group rather than on specific age brackets, 
some ^snts can't give you actual rate:; until they know who will participate. This 
can lead to a "catch 22": you can't get a cost quote until you know the committed 
participants, and potential participants can't commit themselves until they know the 
amount of the premiums. Don't despair. There are companies who will be willing 
to offer an initial premium rate based on a general group profile. The premium can 
be adjusted after a few months if necessary. 

3. Consider policies. Be sure to read the terms of different policies, and ask 
questions about each one: 

- What is the actua! coverage? 

- What is excluded in the coverage (e.g. preventative check- 

ups, therapy)? 

- What is the premium? For how long is it fixed? 

- How often do premiums have to be paid? (Monthly or 
quarterly?) 
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- Can pay periods for premiums be negotiated if they are 

not convenient? 

- How much is the yearly deductible? (Frequently a 
cheaper premium will be accompanied by a higher 
deductible.) 

■ How are claims processed? 

- Will the company pay doctor's fees directly? How soon 
after a claim is submitted? 

- How soon are members reimbursed for expenses? 

Don't hesitate to withdraw from a negotiation with an agent if you find the 
contract on a policy does not state exactly what was promised verbally. 



Alternatives tc Regular Medical Insurance Coverage 

One alternative to regular insurance is a "health fund." This is a budgeted 
amount of money which the employer establishes per year per employee (e.g. $1,000) 
and which can be used for health related services. Depending on the center's tax 
status and funding source, unexpended funds may or may not be carried over to the 
following year's budget. 

The fund can be an excellent way to supplement an existing health insurance 
benefit or to provide some coverage if a center cannot afford to cover total insurance 
costs. An additional "pro" for this alternative is that employees can choose where 
to spend health fund money (e.g. for eyeglasses, therapy with a state licensed 
therapist, etc.). 

A "con" is that the employee must "front" the money and then be reimbursed. 
Bookkeeping is also a little more complicated than for one-time payments to an 
insurance company. Also, if a "health fund" is the only form of health coverage, 
employees will not be covered for major illnesses or medical expenses. 



Health Coverage as a "Fringe Benefit" 

Whatever portion the employer pays into an individual plan, a group plan, or 
a health fund L considered a fringe benefit Tor the employee. 

The employee is not taxed on the fringe benefit, and if s/he pays for part of 
a premium, all or part of it may be listed as a deductible medical expense on an 
itemized tax return. 
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Those employers who pay business taxes can claim that portion of the premium 
payment (whether it is 5%, 50% or 100%) as a deductible business expense. 

Consult an accountant or the Internal Revenue Service for the specific 
regulations covering your situation. 



Premium Payments 

Although child care workers ideally deserve coverage paid in full by their 
employers, a first step may be to ask for an employer contribution toward some 
portion cf the premium, whether it is a group or individual plan. Then perhaps each 
time the budget is discussed or staff pay negotiations are initiated, the amount of 
the employer's contribution to health insurance can be raised until the day when this 
"fringe benefit" is fully covered for all. Offering health benefits is one step toward 
providing child care staff with the respect and security they deserve. 



NOTE: If you are aware of other creative health coverage options, please write to 
the Child Care Employee Project, P.O. Box 5603, Berkeley, CA 94705, and we'll 
share your ideas in our newsletter, the Child Care Employee News . 
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PENSIONS 



"Retirement? No, not me - I'm too young to think 
about it yet!" 

"Retirement? Well, I'll just have to depend on 
Social Security." 

"Retirement? I can barely get by now, much less 
put anything away for the future!" 



Where will you be in 20, 30, 40 years? After a long career caring for 
children, you'll certainly be ready to retire. But on what? A California AEYC 
membership survey completed in 1983 confirmed what CCEP has found in other 
surveys: 80% or more of child care woncers receive no retirement benefits. This is 
not surprising, considering that most child care workers are women, and half of all 
women workers have no pensions. The situation is more pronounced in child care 
because of inadequate funding, a relatively young work force, constant turnover and 
competing priorities. 

Do we need retirement plans? Because we need other, important short-term 
benefits we tend to overlook planning for the future. But a look at the present-day 
circumstances of retired women can help us understand the importance of planning 
for reti-ement. The average single woman retires with less than $1,000 in the bank. 
Women run a disproportionate risk of being poor at various stages of their lives. 
They comprise a large part of the "working poor," and become a larger part of the 
"poor elderly." About 75% of the aged poor are women. This percentage can be 
attributed in part to greater life expectancy, traditional lack of participation in the 
work force, and the fact that fewer than 10% of widows receive their spouse's 
retirement benefits. Ferhaps more relevant, though, is the fact that this figure reflects 
the low wages women receive while they are working: after age 40, women earn 
about 55% of what men earn. Low wages prevent building a savings account and 
spell low retirement benefits in the future. 

Considering the low wages of child care stafi, how can we afford to even think 
about retirement benefits? In answer, the majority of women over 65 in this country 
receive $373 a month in Social Security benefits, the major portion of their retirement 
income. Given this, can we afford not to consider retirement as part of the benefits 
we deserve:' 
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What types of plans are available? 



Many retirement plans operate on the principle that both the employer and 
employee make contributions to the individual's plan, each paying a certain negotiated 
percentage of the employee's salary. After a certain period the employee comes to 
have a "vested" right in the contributions, meaning that s/he has full ownership of 
the money contributed by the employer. Upon retirement, the employee will receive 
payments of the money and/or interest that has accrued. These payments supplement 
any other income received after retirement. 

Some retirement plans provide a "defined benefit," meaning that the benefit on 
retirement is based on a percentage of the average pay of the individual during 
her/his last five or ten years of active employment, or a similar formula. Some are 
"defined contribution" plar.s, in which the benefit is based on the amount contributed 
for the individual over the years. This latter type of plan costs less, and takes less 
money to start up. Because there is no minimum contribution needed to initiate 
them, "defined contribution" retirement plans can be appropriate for limited child 
care center budgets. 

The following two options are well-suited to small non-profit organizations: 

A simplified employee pension (SEP) allows an employer to contribute annually 
up to 15% of a worker's salary to an Individual Retirement Account (IRA) for that 
employee. The funds in this account immediately buong to the employee, and s/he 
can make additional contributions to the SEP of up to $2,000 per year. The 
employer's contribution is tax deductible, and the employee is not taxed on the SEP 
until withdrawal of the funds at retirement. (SEP's can be invested just like IRA's.) 
An employer must include all employees who are eligible (the Internal Revenue 
Service has a specific formula for this), and must contribute the same salary 
percentage for each employee. The employer is not required to make a contribution 
every year --a possible advantage in the child care world of roller-coaster budgets. 

In a 403fb) savings plan, also known as a tax-sheltered annuity, a tax-deferred 
annuity or a salary reduction plan, the employee has a tax-exempt amount deducted 
each month from her paycheck. The employer can match the employee's contribution. 
Employees participating in such a plan can still have their own IRA. If the 
employee leaves the job, s/he can roll-over what has accumulated in this plan to an 
IRA or can leave the amount intact; but in the latter case, no more contributions 
can be made to the original account. S/he could also withdraw the funds, but they 
would be taxed as regular income. These plans are usually administered by life 
insurance companies or mutual funds. 

If your program cannot afford to offer any retirement plans for employees, you 
may choose to open an IRA yourself You will be able to contribute a certain 
percentage of your income to this account each year and earn interest on it, and it 
will not be taxed until used as retirement income. Those working for self-employed 
persons may be able to participate in their employer's Keogh plan, which is similar 
to an IRA. 
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If your spouse has a retirement plan, you can investigate the possibility of a 
"survivor option" for that plan. This would reduce the benefits your spouse would 
get on retirement, but in the event of her/his death, you would receive a portion of 
the pension. 



Questions to Consider About Pension Plans 

Q. What is the waiting period before you can participate in the plan? How much 
will you and your agency contribute? How are your contributions figured (weekly, 
monthly)? Will time worked for other employers count toward your "term of 
service"? How will leaves of absence affect your benefits? What will your 
contributions add up to over time? Can you transfer the plan if you switch jobs? 

Q. What is the waiting period until you have a "vested" right to the money? Can 
you take your money out of the plan before retirement? What happens to your 
contribution if your employer stops paying into the plan, or if you leave the job 
before retirement, retire early, become disabled, or die? If you work past the age 
of 65, will your employer continue to make contributions? 

Q. When will benefits begin to be paid, and how? What will the benefit be based 
on? If you die, will your spouse receive any benefits? He v will contributions be 
invested? How much risk is involved? 



Resources 

The Women's Pension Project, a non-profit organization dedicated to protecting 
the pension rights of workers and their families, can provide more information about 
these and other types of retirement plans. The Project publishes resources and 
provides technical assistance and referrals to individuals and groups on many pension 
issues. It also has information about the federal Retirement Equity Act, which lowers 
the age when workers can participate in pension plans, eliminates any penalty for 
taking maternity leave and increases protection for employees when their employer 
terminates or amends a pension plan. For more information, contact the Project at 
918 16th St. NW, Suite 704, Washington, D.C. 20006, (202) 296-3778. 

A reputable group insurance broker can advise you and work with you to 
develop a plan to meet the needs of your program. Information about IRA's and 
Keoghs can be obtained from most savings and loan institutions. Two insurance 
companies offer oension plans designed specifically for non-profit programs: Mutual 
Of America (formerly the National Health and Welfare Mutual Life Insurance 
Association), 666 Fifth Ave., New York, NY 10103; (212) 399-1600- and Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association . 730 Third Ave., New York, NY 10017; (212) 490- 
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PAYROLL TAXES 

Like other employees, child care workers are subject to federal and state 
payroll taxes. Some taxes are withheld from workers' paychecks; others are paid by 
employers. Employers are responsible for determining how much to withhold and 
pay, and for turning the tax money over to the various federal and state agencies. 
This handout covers the various taxes which you and your employer are required to 
pay. The information can help employees understand the difference between their 
gross and net pay, and hopefully protect them against unexpected taxes in April. It 
may also be useful for directors who want help in explaining some of the constraints 
on the center's budget. 

This handout was written with specific reference to federal and California 
regulations. If you live outside of California, check with your State Tax Board for 
state provisions which affect you. 



Who is subject to payroll taxes? 

Almost all employees are; i ndependent contractors are not. Almost everyone 
who works for another person, or for an entity such as a corporation, is an employee 
(even substitutes and temporary workers, in most cases). An independent contractor 
is self-employed. (Workers who are not U.S. citizens are generally subject to payroll 
taxes, regardless of their immigration status or their ability to receive a tax refund.) 

Some child ~e employers pay their employees as if they were independent 
contractors. They may do this to avoid the expense of payroll taxes, or the nuisance 
of bookkeeping and paperwork. Employers who do this are risking legal penalties. 
Some workers prefer to be treated as independent contractors because they get more 
take-home pay. Beware. These workers still have to pay income and social security 
taxes at the end of the year, and they ma> be penalized for having an insufficient 
amount of pay withheld. In addition, if workers and their employers do not pay 
various other payroll taxes, such as state disability tax and unemployment insurance, 
the workers won't be eligible for the benefits which these taxes support. 



What money is taxed? 

An er 
vacation pay 



An employee's wages are taxed, including regular pay, overtime pay, sick pay. 
. — ..on pay and bonuses. Wages do not include fringe benefits such as health or 
life insurance. For the purposes of federal payroll taxes, the value of employer- 
provided child care is noi included in wages. (State payroll taxes differ on this.) 
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What taxes are withheld? 



In California, four payroll taxes are withheld from most employees' paychecks: 
federal income tax, California income tax, federal social security tax (FICA) and 
California state disability insurance (SDI). Employers and employees pay equal shares 
of social security tax. The cost of state disability is deducted from the employee's 
wages. Employees pay federal and state unemployment insurance. Employers also 
pay private insurance companies for workers' compensation insurance, but this is not 
technically a "tax." 



How is income tax withholding computed? 

Each employee fills out a Form W-4 . "Employee's Withholding Allowance 
Certificate," when s/he starts work. This form includes the employee's marital status 
and the number of withholding allowances, or exemptions , the employee is claiming. 
An employee may claim one exemption for her/himself, one exemption for a non- 
working spouse, and one exemption for each of her/his children or other dependents. 
Married employees should make sure that only one spouse claims an exemption for 
each of the couple's children or other dependents. 

The more exemptions an employee claims, the less income tax is withheld from 
the employee's pay. Employees who itemize deductions on their federal income tax 
returns or who claim a child care or other tax credit, or who qualify for income 
averaging, may be entitled to claim an extra withholding allowance on Form W-4. 
This is explained on Form W-4. 

The federal Internal Revenue Service (in California: IRS, Box 5045, Fresno, 
CA 93888) and local State Tax Boards publish withholding tables that tell employers 
how much income tax to withhold. Sometimes the amount of income tax that an 
employer withholds is insufficient to cover the employee's actual income tax liability, 
and the employee will owe the government money with her/his annual income tax 
return. If the employee ends up owing more than 20% of her/his total tax for the 
year, the employee may be required to pay an underpayment penalty. 

Insufficient income tax withholding can occur when an employee has income 
in addition to her/his pay, such as interest on savings, gains from a sale of real 
estate, spouse's wages, etc. (Because tax tables are designed for single-income 
families, two-income couples often have too little income tax withheld. An employee 
with a working spouse may want to increase the amount withheld from her/his pay 
by checking the box on the Form W-4 marked "Married, but withhold at higher single 
rate.") An employee who expects to owe income tax at the end of the year can ask 
her/his employer to withhold an additional dollar amount from each of her/his 
paychecks, or she can pay quarterly estimated tax payments. (For more information, 
see IRS Pub. 505.) . 
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Exemption from withholding 

An employee is allowed to claim exemption from income tax withholding (by 
checking the appropriate box on the Form W-4) if her/his federal income tax liability 
for the prior year was $0 and s/he expects to have a liability of $0 for the current 
year. Exemption from i ncome tax withholding does not mean exemption from other 
payroll taxes . 



Changing a Form W-4 

If an employee's number of withholding allowances decreases , s/he must give 
her/his employer a revised Form W-4 within 10 days. If an employee's number of 
withholding allowances increases , s/he may give her/his employer a revised W-4 at 
any time. Although the effect of the new W-4 may be to decrease the amount of 
tax withheld from the employee's paycheck, the employer is not required to make this 
change immediately, and the change may not be reflected until a month or two later. 

If an employee claims more than 9 withholding allowances or earns more than 
$200 a week and claims to be exempt from withholding, the employer must send a 
copy of the Form W-4 to the IRS. The IRS may then send the employee a 
verification form to complete. 

What is an earned income credit? 

Employees who are low-income parents may be able to claim a federal income 
tax credit called the earned inco me credit . The earned income credit is refundable. 
For instance, if an employee has a $200 income tax liability and claims a $500 
earned income credit, her/his tax liability will be reduced to $0 and the IRS will 
send her/Iiim a check for $300 after s/he files her/his tax return. 

An employee who expects to be eligible to claim the earned income credit 
when s/he files her/his income tax return can claim advance payment of the credit 
instead. This means more take-home pay during the year. To do this, an employee 
should complete IRS Form W-5 and give it to her/his employer. 

What is social security tax (FICA)? 

The social security system provides various benefits to workers and their 
families. Eligibility for these benefits is based on a worker's wane record , which 
shows the amount of earnings for each year on which social security tax was paid. 
To find out the amount of earnings that have been credited to her wage record an 
employee may file a "Request for Social Security Statement of Earnings" form at the 
Social Security Administration office. 
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Before 1983. employees who worked for tax-exempt non-profit organizations 01 
for the federal government were not required to pay social security tax. Now all 
employees of non-profit organizations, and all federal government employees hiicil 
after 1982, are subject to this tax. 



What ; s state disability insurance (SDI)? 

in California, state disability insurance provides payments lo covered workers 
who are unable to work due to illness or injury. (The cause need not be related 
to the worker's job.) This includes benefits to those unable to work due to 
pregnancy or childbirth. A worker is covered by SDI if s/he has earned at least 
$300 of wages on which SDI tax was paid, during a one-year period prior to the 
illness or injury. Employees of certain tax-exempt non-profit organizations and many 
state and local government employees are exempt from SDI tax. However, some of 
these employees can elect to pay state disability insurance tax voluntarily and thus 
be covered by state disability insurance. 



What are unemployment taxes? 

Federal unemployment tax (FUTA). together with state unemployment tax, 
provides payments to covered workers who have lost their jobs. These taxes are not 
withheld from worked pay: employers pay them . 



Special payroll tax rules for domestic workers 

Domestic workers are workers who are employed in private homes and who 
perform household services, including babysitting and housekeeping. Domestic workers' 
pay is not subject to federal or California income tax withholding. However, a 
domestic worker and her/his employer may enter into a voluntary withholding 
agreement. Domestic workers who do not have income tax withheld may be required 
to make estimated tax payments. 

(For more information see IRS Pub. 505, and "Parent Created Child Care 
Shares/' from BANANAS. 6501 Telegraph Ave.. Oakland. CA 94609.) 

Domestic workers are subject to federal social security tax (FICA) if they aie 
paid at least $50 in a calendar quarter. If the employer paid $1,000 or more for 
domestic services in any calendar quarter in the current or previous year, s/he must 
pay federal unemploy ment tax. California unemployment tax and California state 
disability insurance tax. (For more information, see IRS publication #15.) 
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FOR MORE INFORMATION 



Write to the Child Care Employee Project, P.O. Box 5603, Berkeley, CA 
94705 or contact the Internal Revenue Service regarding federal income tax 
withholding, FICA and FUTA; the state Franchise Tax Board, 1912 I St., 
Sacramento, CA 95814 regarding California income tax withholding; or the state 
Employment Development Department for information on unemployment tax and 
SD1. The following are free publications which may be helpful to obtain; 



IRS Publications 

# 15: Circular E - Employer's Tax Guide 

# 17: Your Federal Income Tax 
#501: Exemptions: Standard Deductions 

#503: Child and Disabled Dependent Care Credit 
#505: Tax Withholding and Estimated Tax 
#539; Employment Taxes 
#596: Earned Income Credit 



EDD Publications 

DE 4525; Employer's Guide: Unemployment Insurance 

Code of California 
DE 44: Employer's Tax Guide 



The icscarch for this article was conducted by the Child Care Law Center, 22 
Second Street, Fifth Floor. San Francisco, CA 94105, and Sandy Kasten. 
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B. Program Policies and Procedures 



WRITING AND REVISING 
PERSONNEL POLICIES 



As:de from a paycheck, the most important document at your work place mav 

be your program's personnel policies. Ideally, these policies describe and clarify the 

responsibilities and rights of staff and the procedures for dealing with usual and 
unusual employment issues. 

A qjick review of a program's personnel policies can give vou an idea of what 
;s expected of employees, and how potential (and real) conflicts are resolved. 
Because each child care environment is unique in terms of purpose, staffing, clientele, 
budget, etc., each program's personnel policies will differ. However, every work 
environment can benefit from a clear set of written policies. Contracts are based on 
information in the personnel policies. Other documents such as statements of goals 
and objectives, operations manuals, parent policies and job descriptions all complement 
personnel policies and make a complete set of guidelines for staff, administration and 
families. 



At CCEP, calls about personnel policies are second only to those about 
salaries. Some, calls are from directors who want to develop or upgrade a policy 
because they have just encountered a problem for which they lack guidelines. Otier 
calls come from staff who want to understand their rights or need to know how to 
influence decisions made in their centers. 

When people begin to examine their personnel policies they often get 
overwhelmed. Having borrowed sample policies from other centers, many find that 
the guidelines are not applicable to their situation. Buried in a myriad of papers 
and suggestions, the personnel policies may never get revised or even written. 

There is no easy solution to this problem. Personnel policies have to be 
adapted to the particular needs of each work place. This article can help you in the 
process. It examines four aspects of personnel policy development and revision: 
approaches to the task at hand, what should be included in the policies, usinu 
language which reflects a positive approach to the issues involved, and a suggested 
format. 



Tackling the (Seemingly) Impossible 

Step one in writing or revising policies is to ascertain who is responsible for 
the process and who has input. Ideally, policy development and writing should 
include as much staff input as possible. If this is not the case in your program, 
begin the process with co-workers by approaching the director or board about gaining 
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input. Try to initiate a discussion of policies before a problem arises. Revising 
policies is a slow and detailed process, and it is best to avoid making changes in a 
crisis situation. 



Discussing personnel policies is an ideal topic for a series of staff meetings. 
Recognize that revising or writing policies will take several weeks or even months. 
Given the limited time allotted in most centers for meetings and the competing issues 
to discuss, develop realistic expectations for the task you are undertaking. 

Break the process into small components based on the areas suggested below 
or others you may think of. Decide which one (or two at the most) areas to discuss 
at a sitting. Don't be surprised if some topics, like sick leave or breaks, take more 
than one meeting to finalize. Assigning people different areas and letting them 
collect sample policies or resources is a good idea. 



What to Include; Using Positive Language 

The following is a list of general areas which personnel policies should cover, 
in the form of questions which may be raised in a group discussion or by an 
individual reviewing existing policies. Alongside these questions are examples of the 
types of policies which can be written to meet staff needs. These examples are 
drawu from actual samples of policies in the CCEP resource files. They reflect 
positive resolutions to common conflicts and situations found in many child care 
programs. The questions and examples are not meant to be all-encompassing, but 
are designed to provoke thought and discussion. (A more structured outline for 
personnel policies is included at the end of this handout.) 



Preamble: What is the purpose of the policies? To whom do they apply? What 
supplementary documents are available to clarify personnel policies (such as by-laws, 
contracts, job descriptions, etc.)? 

"The purpose of this manual is to better insure the quality of care provided 
at XYZ Center while providing the best possible working conditions for staff." 

There shall be written job descriptions on file for every position in the 
agency." 



Definition of Emplo yee Categories : Who is considered permanent? Temporary? 
Consultant? Part-time? Full-time? Who will be given a contract? 

"Full-time employees are those who work 35 hours a week or more and are 
paid a designated amount a year." 
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"Consultants are hourly employees who work primarily off-site on specific 
projects with little supervision." 

"When hired, an employee is on 'probation' for .1 months, during which time 
a written evaluation will be completed by both the director and employee. At the 
end of 3 months, the director will determine if the employee is given permanent 
status." 

"A permanent employee receives a one year contract, beginning at the end of 
her/his piobation period." 



Hours of Work: What constitutes overtime? Do you get ompensatory time for 
overtime worked? Are there expectations for staff to volunteer hours? Are staff 
paid for preparation time, in-service, meeting and conference time, or for events that 
are outside of normal working hours (field trips, picnics, etc.)? 

"In accordance with the Fair Labor Standards Act, for each 1 hour of overtime 
worked, the employee may take 1 hour off of work time within the same work week 
that overtime occurred, or 1 hours off during the same pay period." 

"Employees will be paid 1 hour's salary for each staff meeting and in-service 
session attended." 

"Employee attendance is required at all program fund raising activities vvith a 
maximum of 3 hours per month, non-cumulative. These hours may be used as 
earned compensatory time." 



Breaks and Meal Periods : Will meals be eaten with the children? Will staff get 
any meal times off? Paid? Is there any "burnout" relief, such as tasks done awav 
from the children? 

"In accordance with state regulations, each employee is allowed a 10 minute 
break for every 4 hours worked." 

"Employees can agree to eat lunch with the children 1 day per week on a 
rotating basis. Staff will be paid for this hour." 



Sick Leave: At what point can staff start using sick leave? Does the policy consider 
the fact that workers are often sick at the beginning of a new job with children? 
Is sick leave cumulative over the years? How and to whom should staff report 
illness? Is there a substitute policy? Can staff use sick days as "mental health" 
days? 
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"All employees accumulate 1 sick day per month beginning at the date of hire, 
from year to year, until a maximum of 45 days is reached. Unused sick leave cannot 
be converted to cash payments when the employee leaves the program." 

"Employees can use their sick day per month as a 'well' day. by giving the 
director 1 week's notice. Use of this time is subtracted from the employee's accrued 
sick leave." 

"Staff not reporting to work must contact the director as soon as possible, 
allowing reasonable time to secure a substitute. The director will hav.5 the primary 
responsibility for arranging substitute coverage and maintaining a current substitute 



Vacation: How will staff request vacation time? Who must approve the request? 
How much notice must be given? What happens if a staff member becomes ill while 
on vacation -- can s/he utilize sick leave? Is unused vacation time paid to a 
departing staff member? How much vacation time can be accrued through the years? 
How do leaves of absence relate to vacation bei.sfits? 

"Full-time permanent employees each receive 1 day per month vacation, 
beginning at the date of hire. These employees may take up to 12 days of vacation 
a year, beginning after the first 6 months of permanent status: 15 days a year after 
1 years of permanent status. Vacations should be scheduled at a mutually 
convenient time for the employee and the director. Vacation time may be carried 
over from year to year, until a maximum of 30 days vacation has been accrued." 

"Employees on probation may not take vacation time, but earn days at the rate 
of 1 day per month to be applied retroactively after thev become permanent 
employees." 

"Permanent employees will be compensated for unused vacation time upon 
leaving the program." 



Hohdays: What holidays will be paid days off? If a holiday falls on a weekend dav. 
will sta.f get time off? If a holiday falls on a staff member's day off, can that 
person take time off some other time? 

"All staff will be paid for legal holidays occurring on days when the prosjram 
is normally in operation." 



Leaves of Absence: What constitutes a leave of absence? Will staff accrue benefits 
during leaves? Can staff utilize other benefits during leaves? Will a job be held 
for a staff member on leave? Must, it be at the same position and salary? 
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"A leave of absence of up to 5 working days may be taken with pay for a 
death or serious illness in the immediate family or of a significant other." 



"A leave of absence of up to 10 working days may be taken without pay for 
illness in the family or of a significant other, personal illness, work or study related 
to your job." 



Wj .es: What are the salary ranges and ceilings? What policies will detail merit 
and cost of living raises? What benefits may be increased in lieu of salary raises? 
Will there be differentials for seniority? What is the payment schedule for wages? 

"All salaries are commensurate with the prevailing rate in the community for 
similar positions, but based on the yearly budget of the center." 

"Raises will be determined once yearly, at the beginning of the new fiscal year, 
based on a satisfactory evaluation. All raises will be in 1 step increments, based on 
the salary scale established for the employee's position." 



Evaluation s: Who will be evaluated, by whom, and how often? Will all staff have 
the opportunity to give feedback to co-workers and supervisors? What will be the 
relationship between evaluations and continued employment and raises? 

"Director/staff evaluations will be conducted at 6 month intervals for the 
purposes of professional growth and development. Separate job performance checklists 
will be used once yearly to determine satisfactory performance for a salary increase." 



Benefits: What benefits will be offered? Who is eligible to receive benefits? 

"All employees are covered by Social Security. Worker's Compensation and 
State Unemployment Insurance, with the exception of independent consultants. In 
addition, all full-time permanent employees will be given health insurance benefits. 
Part-time employees will receive health benefits on a pro-rated basis." 

"Employees can receive up to 3 days per year release time, with pay. to 
participate in approved job-related training." 

"The program offers reimbursement of up to $200 per year for each permanent 
employee to cover medical and dental expenses not covered by the employee's health 
insurance pbn." 



Work Schedules. Hiring, Firin g & Layoffs : What types of prior notice are required 
when changing staff work schedules? Who will determine layoffs, fill vacancies, 
reduce hours, etc.? How much notice is required for termination or resignation? 
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What are the conditions for immediate dismissal? What are the conditions for being 
placed on probation? 

"The director may change an employee's work schedule by giving her/him 72 
hours verbal notice." 

"Consideration for all job vacancies will be given first to qualified staff who 
have achieved permanent status." 

"The Board of Directors interviews candidates and hires the director. The 
director and a staff representative will interview and select staff, with equal decision- 
making input. The Board has final approval on all hiring." 

"All permanent employees will be given 10 days written notice in the event of 
termination. 15 days notice in the event of layoff. The director has the right to 
terminate staff, but the employee may appeal the decision to the Board of Directors." 

"Employees may be terminated immediately, with no notice, if they abuse a 
child, falsify information, violate licensing regulations, or violate confidentiality." 

Grievance Procedures: What steps can an employee take when s/he has a grievance? 
Are there time limits on the steps? How will the organization be governed and who 
will have input into major decisions? 

(See section. "Grievance Procedures," for suggestions on establishing grievance 
procedures.) 

# # # 



For information on your rights under the federal Fair Labor Standards Act. 
look in your phone book's U.S. Government listings under the Labor Department. 
Wage and Hour Division. To learn more about your state's provisions, call your 
state Labor Department for info mation. (Also, see Unit II for information on the 
Fair Labor Standards Act.) 

In order for policies to be useful, they need to be distributed, read and 
understood by each staff member. (Employees should sign a statement that they have 
read and understood the policies, in order m protect themselves and the program.) 
Copies of the policies should be made available to interested parents. 

Some components of personnel policies (such as breaks and overtime) may not 
be open to discussion, but are mandated by state or federal law. To avoid confusion, 
it's helpful to note where this is true in the policies themselves. 
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Finally, as the purpose of the policies is to guide and protect staff and the 
program, and as they will often be used to settle conflicts or substantiate actions, be 
sure that they adhere to basic legal employment requirements. If your program has 
access to an attorney, ask her/him to look over the final draft of the policies before 
you adopt them. 

# # # 



Personnel policies provide a very legitimate and structured wav tn rak*» the 
issue of working conditions it your program. Policies can communicate support for 
the work that you do and can stand as an administrative testimony to maintaining 
a fair and responsive work environment. Far from being a meaningless document, 
policies do make a difference in validating the precept that employees should not 
have to sacrifice their rights, benefits and health to their jobs. 

'JCEP has many resources and samples of policies created specifically tor child 
care environments. We welcome any requests for information or assistance and 
encourage you to send copies of your program's personnel policies to add to our 
resource files. Your program's anonymity **'.! be maintained. CCEP also has articles 
on many of tl c topics covered in personnel policies. Write for a publication list to: 
CCEP. P.O. Box 5603, Berkeley, CA 94705, (415) 653-9889. 



# # # 



This article was written with the generous assistance of the BANANAS Child 
Care Resource and Referral Agency, Carol Stevenson of the Child Care Law Center, 
and the Minneapolis Child Care Workers AUiance. 
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SAMPLE OUTLINE 
FOR PERSONNEL POLICIES 



This outline is adapted from the resource book. Day Care Personnel Management , 
by Nancy Travis and Joe Perreauit, Southern Regional Education Board, 130 Sixth 
St. NW, Atlanta, GA 30313. 

I. Introduction 

A. philosophy o' lie center towards employees 

B. purpose of the policies 

C. to whom the policies apply 

D. supplementary documents available 

II. Process to Establish and Amend Policies 

A. how changes are initiated and completed 

B. who can make suggestions, create policy, approve amendments 

C. schedule for review and discussion of policies 

HI. Employment/Employee Status 

A. definitions of categories, classifications, qualifications 

B. definition of status 

1. time frames for each 

2. conditions of status (i.e. evaluation) 

3. length of contracts 

C equal opportunity employer statement 

D. process by which vacancies are filled 

1. policy for internal hiring/promotion 

2. authority to fill/create vacancies 

E. resignation/termination procedures 

1. required format/length of notice 

2. authority to terminate staff 

3. grounds for dismissal 

4. grounds for immediate dismissal 

5. disciplinary procedures 

6. grievance/appeal procedures for staff 

F. retirement policy 
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IV. Hours of Work 



A. length/schedule of work day/week 

B. yearly calendar for center/holiday pay 
C overtime/comp time policy 

D. meeting, in-service, preparation time schedule/pay requirements 

E. breaks/meal policy 

F. modification of work schedule 

G. volunteer hours 

H. documenting hours worked 

I. any additional employment requirements 

V. Salary Plan/Benefits 

A. base determination of salaries 

B. conditions/schedules for salary increases 
C salary ranges/ceilings 

D. fringe benefits 

VI. Attendance/Leave 

A. lateness policy 

B. vacation policy 

C. absenteeism/sick leave 

D. leaves of absence 

E. maternity/paternity policy 

VII. Evaluation Procedures 

VIII. Personnel Records 

IX. Employee Resources 
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IMPROVING EVALUATION PROCEDURES 



Many staff and directors approach evaluation with dread. Staff may feel that 
their raises or promotions will be threatened by a process they judge to be subjective 
or unfair. Directors may feel that there is littie benefit gained irom this time- 
consuming, often tension-producing process. Ultimately, many employees endure 
evaluation without enthusiasm, and many directors avoid it altogether. 

But staff evaluation can be a satisfying, constructive, educational process for 
everyone involved. When done properly, it is an opportunity for self-assessment and 
growth. All too often, however, evaluations are performed with little input from staff, 
who therefore become resentful and wary. When staff have a hand in designing and 
implementing evaluation procedures, they become a part, not a victim, of the process. 

Think about what you would like to get out of an evaluation. The best gains 
can be in examining your own strengths, weaknesses and options for improvement. 
Your director's or other co-workers' feedback can show you how others see your 
work, how it meets the needs of the center, and how you can improve with the help 
of the director and other resources. Evaluations should also highlight what is positive 
about your work. 



For any changes to be useful, it is helpful to know wliat it i.s about evaluation 
that makes people uncomfortable, and modify policies to minimize that discomfort. 
Negative feelings may be based on past experien« \s where feedback meant hostile 
criticism. Some common reactions are: 

- Fear of facing one's inadequacy: "I know I'm not perfect, but I don't 
like to admit it to myself, much less have others focus on it." 

- Shame: "I don't want to think about how I may disappoint children, 
parents or co-workers." 

- Resentment about being judged: "The director doesn't appreciate me 
and the pressures I am under. She never listens to my feedback, so 
why should I listen to hers?" 

- Fear of additional responsibilities: "I'm doing the best I can and I'm 
already overworked. Why should I do more without receiving more 
reward?" 5 




Barriers 
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• - Skepticism about the consequences: "Nothing ever changes no matter 
how much talk about it. Last time peopie were evaluated, two 
staff ended up leaving." 

An atmosphere of trust and open communication is essential; in order to 
change traditional evaluation procedures, these emotions must be recognized and 
addressed by staff and directors. When people feel appreciated and accepted for who 
they are, they are more open to considering their shortcomings and less defensive 
about trying new approaches. 



Suggestions for Change 

- Discuss present evaluation policies with your co-workers. You may 
find that they see room for improvement, too. Request ihat a staff 
meeting be set aside for the group to make concrete suggestions and 
air negative feelings about evaluation to the director in a legitimate 
way. 

- Clarify the exact consequences of the process. For example, will it 
affect pay increases, promotions, letters of reference, etc.? Ideally, 
evaluations for salary increases should be kept separate from 
assessment for staff growth and development. In some centers a 
simple checklist is kept of behaviors necessary for receiving raises (e.g. 
being on time, taking coursework, etc.). Monetary rewards are then 
based on easily observed behaviors, and evaluation is reserved for in- 
depth discussion of professional growth. 

- Insist on absolute confidentiality during the process. 

- Initiate a mechanism to give your director feedback. Most staff have 
no way to give directors positive or negative feedback. Ideally, 
evaluation should be a mutual process. Directors may fear this will 
mean giving up authority, but they can benefit as much as anyone 
else from learning how others perceive their performance. 

- Use written forms for evaluation. This can make the process more 
comfortable for everyone. Forms provide a framework from which to 
conduct an evaluation and can minimize misunderstandings. They can 
give you a good place to start by helping clarify your thoughts and 
responses. Additionally, if a director is open to being evaluated by 
staff, written forms facilitate direct feedback which may be difficult 
to deliver face to face to "the boss." 

- Evaluation forms should parallel job descriptions. During evaluation, 
your performance can be checked against what is expected of you. 
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Include additional items which are not on the job description. Some 
items, like orgi ■ % r ^tion, attention to detail, sense of priorities, etc., are 
not often listed on a job description. These should be included on 
an evaluation form with specific definitions in terms of the employee's 
responsibilities in these areas. When employees help design job 
descriptions and evaluation forms, there are fewer chances of 
misunderstandings between them and the director. 



Once the tools of the evaluation have been discussed and designed, it is 
equally important to lake a look at how they will be used. 

- Know what to expect. Employees should know when to expect an 
evaluation, what procedures will be used and what the consequences 
will be. 

- Fill out the forms first. By filling out the same form that your 
director is using, you will both be using similar language and criteria 
to discuss your performance. Filling it out prior to an evaluation 
conference gives you a chance to do a thorough self-assessment and 
allows you to be prepared to discuss your work. A self-identified 
need for improvement is easier to face and work with than one 
identified by someone else. Request at least one hour of release 
time to fill out the form and give it careful thought. 

- Set aside sufficient time for the evaluation conference, and choose a 
neutral, pleasant place. Don't discuss other topics. If the staff 
person shares her self-evaluation first, this may prevent the director 
from raising all the "problems," and may make the conference more 
comfortable. Both parties should base their comments on specific 
observations and examples, not on gut "feelings" alone. 

- Make follow-up plans. After your performance has been discussed, 
work with the director to identify which areas need more attention 
for improvement. Clearly outline desired goals and behaviors in each 
area, and what assistance the employee can expect to receive to meet 
these goals. If any probationary period or deadline is established, it 
should be specific and clear. Before the conference ends, set up a 
time to meet again to follow through on any improvements, or just 
to "check in." 

- Talk about what you've done. If your center is in the midst of 
changing evaluation policies or procedures, the staff and director 
should meet again to determine whether the changes have been 
useful. Like most complex processes, evaluation procedures may need 
some "fine tuning" before everyone feels satisfied. 
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Depending on the atmosphere in your center, suggesting and implementing 
changes in personnel procedures may be simple or extremely difficult. There is no 
doubt that the effort is worth it. Good and frequent evaluation procedures can 
protect you from arbitrary appraisal of your performance. They let you know just 
what is expected of you and help make sure that what you do weU is not 
overlooked. Evaluation conferences can identify problems early, before they become 
major issues which interfere with your work and the operation of the center. Finally, 
by entering into the process of evaluation, you become a more active participant in 
mutual problem-solving, and more involved in the decisions which affect your work. 



This article was prepared with the generous assistance of Kathy Modigliani and 
the Pound House Children's Center, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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IMPROVING YOUR CENTER'S 
SUBSTITUTE POLICIES 

Substitute child care workers are in short supply, but your child care program 
can take several steps to make the best use of available subs. Clarifying your 
center's procedures regarding substitutes is a useful starting place. 



Defining Responsibilities 

First of all, whose job is it in your program to arrange for substitutes when 
a staff member is sick? Make sure all permanent staff members agree on the 
answer! We strongly recommend that it not be the sick person; s/he should be 
resting instead of taking on more work duties, especially one that can be so difficult 
and stressful. A common result of asking teachers to arrange for their own 
substitutes is that teachers go to work sick rather than face such an ordeal. Whether 
the responsibility for arranging for subs falls on one person or is rotated periodically, 
the "dispatcher" should be thanked and encouraged to let off steam. 

The sub shortage often discourages both staff and administrators from using 
earned and needed leave time. An adequate sub budget -- one that allows for a 
decent sub wage and clear procedures for finding subs -- encourages staff to use sick 
time and vacation time when they need it. Money for paying subs should be 
specifically included in a center's operating budget and should only be spent for other 
purposes if there is a surplus at the end of the year. The alternatives may be staff 
burnout or a serious illness which should have been cared for sooner. 

Some child care programs find it very helpful to share a rotating sub with one 
or more other local centers. This allows each center some guaranteed coverage, and 
provides dependable employment for the sub. If no one is absent on your scheduled 
day, the sub could allow the regular staff time off to attend to planning or parent 
conferences, or to take long overdue, compensatory time. 
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Hiring 

When hiring a sub for the first time, be sure to have some questions ready, 
especially if you do not have a detailed sub list, or if subs on the list have not been 
screened or trained by a referral program. Arrange a brief meeting and/or a 
Classroom visit before the sub works; ideally, the person should be paid at the regular 
sub rate for visiting. 
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If visit is impossible, conduct a brief interview over the phone. Ask about 
the person's education and experience; which age groups they have worked with and 
which they prefer; and what kinds of activities they like to do with children. Keep 
the questions simple and few; this is not an interview for a permanent staff position! 

Also be sure to give the sub information s/he needs: the name and location 
of the center, the hours or days when the sub will be needed, the pay procedure, 
the age group the sub will work with, and the person to report to upon arrival. 
Scheduling a sub to come even a few minutes early allows for important 
communication that may improve the course of the entire day or shift. 



Orientation and Supervision 

Once your child care program has found good substitutes, how do you keep 
them? Recently, a group of subs from the Berkeley, California area got together 
and talked about what they have liked and disliked about their subbing experiences. 
Their comments point out many ways that centers could improve their substitute 
policies. 

Several subs said they liked the flexibility of the job, the variety, the 
perspective that comes from working in a number of different programs. Some 
considered it an ideal kind of child care training. There was considerable >mity. 
however, in what they disliked: 

- "a sense of invisibility" 

- "a sense of not belonging to the center" 

- "low respect" 

- "lack of recognition" 

- "feeling unwelcome" 

- "asked to clean too much" 

- "excluded from chats as well as professional discussions" 
And of course: "low pay." 



Tips for Working with Subs 

Easy remedies exist for many common complaints of substitutes. Make sure 
you greet a substitute with a friendly welcome; introduce her/him to the staff and 
the children; perhaps everyone can wear name tags or do a "name game" or song. 
All this may sound obvious, but it's startling to hear how often these basic gestures 
are not made. Taking subs for granted or sending them to work without so much 
as a how-do-you-do sets a negative tone which may never be overcome. The sub 
may already be mentally crossing your program off her/his list. 
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Develop a brief handout on each classroom for substitutes and give them a few 
minutes to look it over. Preferably each sub should also have a liaison person s/he 
can go to throughout the day with any questions. Your handout should include: 

* the daily schedule 

basic goals and any observances or practices unique to 
program (dietary restrictions, prayers before meals, etc.) 

* emergency procedures 

where to find first aid equipment, emergency forms, toys, 
and other supplies 

a list of all the children in the classroom with notes on 
any children who have special needs or who need 
particular attention 

* important rules about safety and the use of equipment 

You may also want to suggest a few simple "sure success" activities and give 
some examples of the kind of guidance and discipline you use with the children. 
Revise the handout periodically so that subs aren't given outdated instructions. The 
more orientation you provide, the better the sub's chance of handling things smoothly 
and efficiently. This minimizes change in the children's routine and lets subs know 
that their time, energy and talents are valued. And tell subs when they can take 
a break -- they shouldn't have to ask! 

Introduce subs to parents at the beginning or end of the day. A name tag 
for the sub is an easy way to make everyone feel more comfortable. Be sure to 
inform parents about your substitute policies and the kind of orientation or training 
that subs receive. Parents will appreciate your care and attention in this area, 
because seeing unfamiliar faces among the staff can be unsettling. 

When the day is through -- and if you want subs to return --thank them and 
let them know you enjoyed working together. And pay the sub promptly! It's also 
a nice procedure for someone on the staff to make a follow-up phone call to subs 
to discuss how the day went, offer some constructive feedback, and to ask which 
things could be changed or improved. 

As much as possible, include subs in staff discussions; a frequent sub might be 
invited to attend staff meetings or in-service training. Invite subs to events and 
parties at the center, too. These gestures foster a sense of belonging and make subs 
feel appreciated, encouraging them to stay on you, sub list. 

Periodically evaluate your sub policy. Talk about activities or instruction that's 
particularly easy (or hard) for temporary staff to handle. Certain regular routines 
may have to be adjusted if they prove too demanding for a novice. Identify subs 
you think are qualified to become permanent teachers and develop a plan to recruit 
them to your program. Make time for the permanent staff to talk about the 
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enervating (but inevitable) process of continually orienting new people and adjusting 
to new faces and different teaching styles. This discussion may include developing 
responses to complaints from children and parents, as well. 

Subs are entitled to common courtesy, but more than that, they are entitled 
to professional courtesy. A sub cannot do his or her best work without proper 
instructions and guidelines. It is up to you as a colleague or administrator to help 
the sub function optimally in an unfamiliar workplace. Take the time to give 
substitute caregivers the care they need: in the long run it will make your work less 
stressful and more pleasant. And when it's your turn to take a day off or a 
vacation, you'll be able to take the time you need -- without worry. 

Most importantly, develop realistic expectations. Remember, there is an 
industry-wide shortage of trained personnel for child care, requiring strategies that go 
beyond individual center policy. For more information on this subject, see the CCEP 
booklet, A Good Sub is Hard to Find. 
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GRIEVANCE PROCEDURES 



A grievance procedure is a system which individuals can use to work out a 
conflict. It provides specific steps and a line of authority to follow in finding 
resolutions to disagreements. Although grievance procedures may take a variety of 
forms, ideally they allow for fair representation, ensuring that all sides of a conflict 
are heard. 



Informal and Formal Grievance Procedures 

Informal grievance procedures are practiced everyday in child care centers 
through "gripe sessions," staff meetings and shared problem-solving among teachers. 
Because taking care of young children requires teamwork and cooperation, child care 
staff often develop effective ways of clarifying their work roles and resolving conflicts. 
Informal procedures are important for the smooth operation of any center, but thev 
often crumble at particularly stressful times. 

A formal grievance procedure is a written plan which may be activated when 
informal methods fail. It includes: 

1. Who. can initiate a formal complaint (full-time staff, part-time staff, 
probationary staff, board of directors, etc.). 

2. How the complaint can be initiated (verbally, written, as a group 
complaint or only individually). 

3. To whom the complaint must be addressed (immediate supervisor, 
director, board of directors). 

4. When the complaint must be responded to (e.g. within three 
working days). 

5. How the resolution will take place (in writing, in a meeting, 
through a change in center policy). 

Some procedures may further stipulate what kind of complaints the process is 
used for; whether union, legal or professional representation of the complainant is 
permitted; and whether other steps must be taken before the procedure is initiated. 

Grievance procedures can vary from complex legal documents to very simple 
statements but they should fit the needs of the specific child care center and be 
clearly understood by all staff. 
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Who Should Develop a Formal Grievance Procedure? 

The governing board, the administration and/or the staff of a center can 
develop a formal grievance procedure, it is a good idea to have input from all 
levels of the center in writing the procedure. When people participate in creating 
a procedure they are more likely to follow it and accept resolutions in good faith. 
For a grievance procedure to be truly effective, stuff must be guaranteed that no 
retaliatory action will be taken against them for implementing it. 

Sample grievance procedures are available from other child care centers, the 
Department of Labor, unions, professional organizations and by request from the Child 
Care Employee Project. Use the sample as a model and then think carefully about 
your own center's particular needs. What works well for one center may be 
impractical for another. 



When is a Grievance Procedure Used? 

Grievance procedures can be used to cope with problems of absenteeism, 
program structure, policies, supervision, firings, length of work shifts or salaries and 
benefits. The procedure certainly is not needed for every complaint that arises, but 
it is a necessary back-up for staff when concerns seem unresolvable in other ways. 

A grievance procedure, no matter how comprehensive and well-written, cannot 
alone solve problems. Grievance procedures facilitate solutions only if good 
communication, clear descriptions for every job and clear personnel policies already 
exist. And of course, like any tool, the grievance procedure is only as effective as 
those who use it. Ensuring positive administration and good communication is still 
in the hands of the child care management and staff. 
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BREAK POLICY 



Instituting a dependable break policy in a child care center is a formidable 
task. Unlike many work places, child care centers cannot be stopped when people 
need rest. Although the children require on-going attention, workers in child care 
centers need and deserve their breaks. However, most child care workers fail to 
receive them. Reasons vary; in some states breaks are not required by law, and 
some states exempt employers from providing breaks to part-time workers. This often 
excludes child care staff who work at five- or six-hour-a-day programs. 

^ In California, workers are entitled to a ten-minute paid break for every four 
hours' work; yet in the child care field the major impediment to taking breaks is the 
lack of adequate staff for coverage. Many staff wait until nap time for breaks. 
Others feel uncomfortable leaving on a break if a co-worker faces an unmanageable 
ratio of children to adults. Still others use breaks for much-needed curriculum 
planning and informal staff communication, certainly not a break from work. 



Changing Attitudes 

How can centers provide adequate breaks? Periodic evaluation of existing 
break policy is a first step toward developing a workable procedure. Although it may 
be awkward or intimidating at first to suggest a review of break policy, both staff and 
directors we have talked to found these evaluations fruitful. Breaks must be 
staggered and flexible in order to ensure that children are supervised, but flexibility 
must not turn into a call to abandon breaks altogether 'Tor the good of the program." 
To function well, staff must have confidence that the administration believes they 
are entitled to and deserving of adequate breaks during the work day. 



Coping with Coverage 

Because of the additional cost of hiring staff, most centers must work with 
existing personnel. Following are some suggestions for coping with limited staff. 

* Use administrative and support staff to cover breaks. Some centers 
assign non-teaching staff to cover breaks on different days of the 
week. 

Integrate volunteers to cover breaks. Assign parents, students or 
community members as floaters. The key to making this plan work 
is regular scheduling and dependable volunteers! There should be a 
thorough orientation given to each volunteer conceding the duties and 
responsibilities of a floater. 
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If budget and ratio allow, designate one staff member as a floater 
during break time for a week a ' a time. This person then becomes 
familiar with each of the classrn:>ms in a large, center and also gains 
perspective on the program by changing roles. 

* Overlap staff shifts. Some centers arrange for afternoo . shifts to 
arrive during the last half-hour of the morning shift. Though more 
expensive, this model facilitates covering breaks and also allows 
teachers time to communicate about their program. 



Additional Suggestions 

* Request that break policy be formalized -- written into contracts, job 
descriptions and personnel policy. 

* Provide an inviting space for staff that encourages relaxation during 
breaks. Too often the staff lounge, if it exists at all, doubles as an 
office, storage room and/or place for a sick child. Even if space is 
limited, a comfortable chair placed in front of a window can serve 
as a place to relax. If at all possible, the center budget should pay 
for coffee, tea, juice or other refreshments for the staff to enjoy. 

* Consider paid preparation time for staff. Because people want to 
limit their unpaid hours each day, many staff use breaks to do the 
work they would rather not take home. 

* Recognize that it's legitimate for workers to be adamant about taking 
time out. Over-extending themselves can make people more 
susceptible to exhaustion, illness and burn-out. 
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VOLUNTEERS 

"Our center is using a lot of volunteers this summer and it's my Job to 
supervise them. A/though it seemed like a good idea at first, the kids seem 
confused, the volunteers are unhappy, and instead of less work, I've got more. 
Help!" ° 

Volunteers can be a successful way to alleviate certain staffing problems and 
offer valuable experiences to those willing to donate time to your program. 
Volunteers bring their own unique talents, experiences and vitali v to a program, and 
can offer welcome relief and support for the paid staff. However, volunteers can't 
make up for understaffing. Indeed, to effectively use volunteers, it involves additional 
staff time. If you are coordinating volunteers, you need to be freed from other 
duties (or be paid for your overtime) to do the job well. Here are some hints for 
coordinating volunteers: 

Decide what vou need. Even before you invite or schedule ve'unteers. you 
need to figure out what you will ask them to do. Suggestions for possible tasks 
and assignments can be solicited from the entire staff. Some tasks require specialized 
training, and it's important to match a qualified volunteer with the job. Other 
assignments may mean very specific working hours which need to be made clear to 
potential volunteers. "Job descriptions" can be developed and written for interested 
volunteers to look over before they decide to offer their services. 

Assign responsibility. To make the experience less confusing, each volunteer 
needs to have a primary contact person on site. This person must be available to 
answer questions, confirm scheduling and discuss problems. 

Make a plan. Every volunteer is entitled to a meaningful experience while 
working at your center. In order to make this possible, some disc ssion about 
expectations must take place before a final commitment is made between the program 
and volunteer. It is important to find out what the volunteer wants from the 
experience, and what skills s/he will bring to the program. Using descriptions already 
developed, the coordinator can assist volunteers in matching their skills and talents 
with existing program needs. Some volunteers aren't exactly sure what they would 
like to do when they arrive, and they may need to sample a variety of tasks before 
deciding on one area. A written agieement should be developed by the coordinator 
and volunteer, including a description of the expected responsibilities and hours. A 
successful volunteer-staff relationship is based in large part on respect -- even hough 
a person is not being paid for her/his time, it doesn't mean that the time is noi 
valuable. This professionalism should be reciprocal: provide the volunteer with 
guidelines which s/he must follow in order to work in your program. 
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Plan a volunteer orientation. Volunteers will feel more "connected" and 
committed to the program if they are kept informed about the program's objectives, 
and can see their role in reaching these goals. A large volunteer staff may require 
the development of a specific volunteer manual or training program. Whether the 
orientation is formal or informal, making the volunteer feel welcome and a part of 
the program is essential to helping her/him be effective. For instance, give 
volunteers a place of their own to put their belongings, and invite them to use the 
staff lounge. 

As with any new staff, before the volunteer comes to the program on a regular 
basis, s/he should be introduced to the children and encouraged to spend time at the 
center as a visitor. During this time the children can become more familiar with the 
new "stranger" and the volunteer can observe the operations of the program. In 
addition to meeting the children, the volunteer can also meet the staff s/he will be 
working with, and learn emergency procedures and locations of supplies and materials. 
(Handouts and posters help remind volunteers of essential information.) 

Be available. There is perhaps nothing as frustrating and frightening for a 
volunteer as being "abandoned." In some states volunteers are not allowed to be 
with children unless supervised. In any case, it is always a good idea to have a 
regular staff member present when volunteers are working with children. Even the 
most self-directed persons need supervision and support initially, and some people 
need this attention for the duration of their commitment to the program. "Check- 
in" with your volunteers frequently, and institute a specific time and place to meet 
with them to discuss their progress and satisfaction with their assignments. Many 
volunteers see their commitment as a "learning experience" and would appreciate 
feedback. In all cases, soliciting feedback from volunteers will help your volunteer 
procedures become more effective. 

Don't abuse vour volunteers. When a volunteer makes a commitment to your 
program and you have agreed on a schedule of hours and tasks, be sure to stick to 
your agreement! If you ask volunteers to consistently work more hours or do 
"drudgery" work, they may help you out once or twice, but most people can sense 
when they are being taken advantage of, and will leave the program quickly. 

Thank them. Even if personal satisfaction is great from volunteering, there 
is no better feeling than to be thanked and appreciated for your hard work and 
efforts. It keeps you going! 



With planning and communication, volunteers can be integrated into a program. 
Over time, as volunteers become more confident, they will require less intense 
supervision and emerge as valuable and unique members of your staff! 
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P.S. Many retired people are anxious to be volunteers. For more information, see 
"Older Adult Volunteers" in Day Care and Early Educatio n. Spring 1983, or write to 
the Leo J. Ryan Inter-generational Child Care Center, 1200 Miller Road, Room 1, 
San Francisco, CA 94080 for details on existing intergenerational programs. Other 
resources are your local resource and referral agency, and your community volunteer 
bureau. 
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CAN IT HAPPEN HERE? 

Accusation of Abuse — 
Confronting the Unthinkable 

It will probably take years to understand the full impact of recent cases of 
alleged child abuse in child care centers and family day care homes. Parents are 
feeling more nervous and vulnerable - but so are child care providers. Morale 
among child care staff has been shaken. At a lime when those who work in child 
care have needed praise and recognition more than ever, their motives have been 
assaulted and their skills ignored. 

Although we know that good child care actually prevents abuse , accusations 
of abuse are in fact increasing - and we have not yet developed adequate ways to 
respond. 

The situation is like other kinds of "disaster planning:* Few of us believe that 
an earthquake or fire is likely to destroy our homes or businesses. Yet most of us 
have developed careful procedures to ensure our safety and survival in case such a 
disaster strikes. We need to be just as prepared for an accusation of child abuse - 
- one of the most devastating disasters a child care program can experience. 

Child care providers often confront the issue of child abuse only after they 
have actually been accused. In that case, the crisis can become an overwhelming 
maze of misunderstandings and rumors, and cause serious harm to the program and 
to the accused person. 

It is hard to sit down and talk about these issues. If you can actually think 
that you or a co-worker could be accused, it may seem that you are insulting the 
quality of your own program. But what you are really saying is that you care 
enough to protect the children, staff and parents from undue danger, violation of their 
civil rights and unnecessary stress. If we are committed to protecting children and 
fellow employees, we need to examine our program practices - and perhaps change 
some of them. 

This article focuses on how to organize your response if an accusation of abuse 
in your program does occur. NOTE: The discussion here reflects California laws 
and procedures. In other states, check with your child protection agency for details 
of the law, and of how child abuse investigations are conducted. 
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When Suspicion Focuses on a 
Child Care Provider 

Exactly how a provider will respond to being accused will depend on the type 
of situation: 

* Has th* parent only mentioned a concern or complaint? 

* Has the parent made a direct accusation? 

* Has a parent made a formal complaint to Community Care Licensing 
or a report to another agency? 

* Is the accusation (in your opinion) true, partly true, a distortion of 
the facts, totally untrue? Child care providers are sometimes falsely 
accused of abuse when the abuse is actually taking place elsewhere 
- in the child's home or neighborhood. A false accusation could be 
an honest mistake - or it could be a deliberate attempt to mislead 
investigators. 

You might also become a suspect in an investigation of reported abuse of a 
particular child, if you as a caregiver are one of the people intimately involved with 
that child - even if no specific complaint has been made against you or the child 
care program. 

The main point is to be as professional as possible if you or someone you 
work with is accused: 

* Write down your account of exactly what happened. 

* Have co-workers verify your account if possible. 

* In the case of a child care center, the director or the board of 
directors may conduct an investigation from the center's side. Make 
copies of your account of the incident(s) available to them. 

* Review your relationship with the family concerned. Consider what 
circumstances (such as arguments, or disagreements over your 
practices) might have sparked ill feelings. 

There may also come a time when you suspect a child care provider of abuse 
or neglect. As a "mandated reporter" of known or suspected child abuse, you must 
make a report to your local child protective agency. You are also strongly 
encouraged to make a report to Community Care Licensing. California law protects 
you from retaliation by your employer if you report licensing violations, including 
corporal punishment or other abusive behavior, in a child care program. This law 
is often called the child care "whistle blowing law." 
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When an Investigation Opens 



If a complaint about known or suspected abuse within a child care program 
has been made, an investigation by the Community Care Licensing Division of the 
Mate Department of Social Services (DSS) will follow. 

Community Care Licensing must make an unannounced visit within 10 days of 
receiving the complaint, unless a visit would hamper another authorized agency's 
investigation. Licensing also has the authority to order a temporary closing of a child 
care center or a family day care home. 

In a case of suspected abuse or neglect, the local child protective agency will 
also conduct an investigation. Law enforcement (the police or sheriffs department) 
may do the same. K v > 

Investigators are permitted to interview the accused person, as well as the 
administrators, other caregivers, children, and parents in a child care program at-' 
to examine the physical setting. " 

Licensing workers must always be permitted to enter the pro-am during 
business hours. Law enforcement officers, however, will need a warrant or your 
consent to enter the premises unless the situation is an emergency. 

In child care centers , the director will have to decide on an accused employee's 
status during the investigation. Licensing may request that the person not work with 
children until the investigation is completed. If the investigation uncovers information 
or evidence which may jeopardize children's safety, Licensing would convey this to the 
licensee for appropriate action. Then, if the licensee fails to act upon this 
information Licensing may be forced to take administrative action against the facility 
Ine accused employee, however, may appeal by requesting a hearing. 

A temporary "administrative leave" is one option to help protect the employee's 
rights as we 1 as the program's liability. Additionally, the program will have to 

c/hf , deC o de o Wll | the l6ave be P aid 0r un P aid? Under wha < circumstances 
can s/he return? How long can the program afford to keep him or her on leave? 

In order to minimize the trauma of an investigation, consider the following 



steps: 



Get legal - and emotional -- help. Being accused of abuse strikes 
deep and hard. Find a lawyer who is familiar with child care issues. 
ITns is also the time to turn to a support group, a family day care 
association, or other child care providers who may have experience 
with abuse accusations or other such crises. If you have b-alth 
insurance, you may be able to use it to work with a counselor or 
therapist. 
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Decide how. and how .much, other staff members, children and 
families will be informed. No one benefits when rumors fly. In 
some cases, the investigating agencies may request that a child care 
center director not inform the other employees. In other situations, 
they may contact parents and staff directly. 

It may be very helpful to bring in a therapist, counselor or other 
consultant who can work with the staff, and/or the children, to help 
calm fears, defuse rumors and resolve misunderstandings. A support 
group for the staff as a whole may boost morale -- especially if non- 
accused people feel that they are also under suspicion. Discuss as 
a group how to answer the children's questions about what has 
happened. 

Do not escalate a tense situation with the accusing family. Parents 
who have filed a report of abuse will often withdraw their child from 
the program but they might not. If trouble arises, a teacher in a 
center can politely refer a parent to the director. A family day care 
provider may have to become extremely business-like and reserved 
with the parent while an investigation is going on. 



When the Dust Clears 

An investigation can produce several results: it may be inconclusive, formal 
criminal charges may be made, or the employee in question may be completely 
cleared. 

It's possible that Licensing and/or other investigating agencies will not inform 
you about the outcome of the investigation. If this happens, do call them for 
information - you have the right to know. Ask your child care resource and referral 
agency, or consult a lawyer, if you have difficulty obtaining information. 

... . Licensin g keeps records of all complaints against child care providers or 
facilities, even if an investigation finds no evidence of wrongdoing. The name of an 
accused person, and of any suspected child victim, will also be listed in the 
Department of Justice Child Abuse Registry - but if abuse was not substantiated in 
a case, the Registry will make note of this. A report determined to be "unfounded" 
will be removed from the Registry. 

In child care centers : If there are no formal charges and the employee has 
been on leave, s/he may be able to return to work, depending on a center's policies. 
But even when a person has been found innocent, returning to the job may not be 
easy. An air of suspicion and mistrust may last a long time. "Bad publicity" may 
hnger. Finding emotional support will continue to be very important. A teacher's 
leave of absence from a center, even if it was caused by a misinformed parent, may 
have led to disruption at the center. If hard feelings remain, discuss them openly'. 
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In family day car?: A family day care provider may find the business all but 
ruined if it needed to close temporarily, or if families have pulled out of the 
program during the investigation. Support will be very important in order to get the 
program going again. Enlist the help of fellow providers, your family day care 
association, satisfied parents and the local child care resource and referral agency. 

Sadly, there is no magic formula for coping with the complicated issues of an 
accusation of abuse. Providers' best resources are their own good judgment, 
thoughtful policies, and strong professional relations with parents and community 
resources. It is essential that we share information with each other about our 
successes and failures. Because we are charting new territory, nobody can afford »o 
go it alone. 



Adapted from an article by Gerri Ginsburg and Marcy Whitebook, Child Q're 
Employee Project, Berkeley, CA. First printed in Beginning s, the Magazine for 
Teachers of Young Children, P.O. Box 2890, Redmond, WA 98073. 
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CHILD CARE LAW CENTER: 
A Unique Community Resource 



Federal and state law affects child care providers in many areas, such as 
licensing, personnel, zoning, taxation, insurance, liability and child abuse reporting. 
Many of these laws were drafted and passed in order to protect children, families and 
providers, and California law offers some of the best protection in the United States. 
But the legal bureaucracy can also be a time-consuming and aggravating maze. 
Fortunately, child care providers have a valuable source of information and legal help: 
the Child Care Law Center. 

The Child Care Law Center serves as a legal resource on child care issues for 
the local, state and national child care communities. The Center's services are 
available to parents, attorneys, child care centers, family day care providers, policy 
makers, governmental and community agencies, unions and employers. 

The Child Care Law Center provides: 

Technical assistance on selected regulatory, business, tax and public benefit law 
matters. 

Representation free of charge to qualified legal services projects, and on cases of 
importance to the child care community, through staff and a network of cooperating 
volunteer attorneys. 

Training/educational semin ars to provide preventive law information to the child care 
community, and to inform the legal community of legal issues in child care. 

Publications explaining liability, insurance, non-profit incorporation, tax-exempt status, 
contracts, taxes, child abuse, zoning, building codes, school-age child care, and legal 
and tax aspects of employer-supported child care. Write for a free publication list. 

A Law and Policy Resources Bank for legislation, cases, briefs and legal memoranda 
on critical legal issues in child care. Write for more information. 

Advocacy support and policy develop ment on legislative and regulatory issues, 
undertaken to improve local, state and national policies toward child care. The Law 
Center has been especially active in the areas of licensing standards and enforcement: 
consideration of child care in the land use planning process; taxes and benefits; 
school-age child care; child abuse reporting; ari the employment rights of child care 
workers. 

The Child Care Law Center can be reached at 22 Second St., Fifth Floor, Sar. 
Francisco, CA 94105, (415) 495-5498. Service calls are taken Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday, from 9-12. 
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